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PREFACE. 


HIS edition of the Agamemnon is the second instalment 

of that edition of Aeschylus which I hope to complete in 
course of time. The present volume has occupied me for many 
years, having been commenced long before my edition of the 
Septem, and frequently re-written, as I gained more knowledge 
of the poet. . 

No one competent to undertake such a work can flatter 
himself much upon the little that he can possibly have achieved 
in comparison with the desirable ideal. It is not likely that, as 
long as there is any spirit of progress, there will ever be a final 
edition of Aeschylus. Certainly we are far enough from such a 
consummation at present. But with all the defects which I see, 
and the many which doubtless I do not see, I trust that this 
book is not unworthy of the place in which it has been written 
and of the great living scholars by whose teaching and en- 
couragement it has been inspired. 

Where my version merely follows tradition, the commentary 
is for the most part silent or brief; and in this sense only I may 
say that the bulk of it is the product of my own work. But 
indeed I have the less hesitation in saying so, as I fear that 
the bulk of it is not a merit. 

The English editions of Paley, Kennedy and Mr A. Sidgwick 
have been by me throughout; Enger’s I have consulted often. 
Dr Wecklein’s interesting and useful edition of the Ovestca 
with notes (1889) appeared when this was in the press. This 
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will, I hope, explain anything that may seem obscure in the 
relations of the two. All will know the difficulty of dealing 
satisfactorily with such a case. I should explain that where 
‘Wecklein’s Appendix’ is referred to on critical questions, the 
reference is to the edition of the text with apparatus criticus 
only (1885). 

Since the appearance of my former volume Kennedy, Paley, 
and J. F. Davies have died, honoured and regretted, as I need 
scarcely say, by me as by all students of literature. To Paley in 
particular, whatever may have been said or thought of his defects, 
I shall always profess myself deeply indebted. It was easy to 
disagree with him and to see the weak points of his scholarship. 
But few men have done more for the spread of learning and 
literature in this country. He sent me a few days before he 
died a vigorous letter of adverse criticism. Most mournfully do 
I feel that I shall never receive another. 

_ Beyond the editions of the play (my relations to which in 
general will appear from the several references) the writings 
most useful to me have been the editions of Sophocles by 
Professor Jebb (who has permitted me to express my admira- 
tion and gratitude by the dedication of this volume), the Homeric 
Grammar of Mr Ὁ. B, Monro, Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and an excellent article on the Agamemnon by Mr A. E. 
Housman in Vol. xvi. of the Yournal of Philology. 

It is not easy to enumerate accurately the friends who have 
assisted me at various times by conversation and otherwise. But 
for particular suggestions my thanks are due to Mr R. A. Neil, 

. who was kind enough to revise the whole of the Introduction, to 
Dr W. Leaf, Mr J. G. Frazer, Mr E. S. Thompson, Mr Wyse, 
Mr Duff, and Mr H. B. Smith. I have also taken some 
5 hints from Professor Mahaffy’s books on the geo- 
and customs of Greece and from a dissertation on the 
of the Seven against Thebes recently published by 
ι Other references will appear in their places. 

study strengthens my conviction on one not 
tt point in relation to Aeschylus, the substantial 
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integrity of the text. The greater part of what.are called errors 
of the MS. are merely normal variations of spelling, not affecting 
the authority of the tradition in the slightest degree. The 
errors properly so called are often such that their reproduction 
through long periods, from the time when by their nature 
they must have originated, bears speaking testimony to the 
conservative care of those by whom the text was handed 
down. Although this edition adheres more closely to the 
MSS. than its predecessors in modern times, my revision, were 
I to revise it now, would tend rather to closer adhesion than 
the other way. ' 

Indeed the men who preserved Aeschylus through the 
long night of literature were protected as much by their 
defects as by their merits from tampering with the words. 
They were scholars, as can be proved out of their own mouths, 
of the narrowest type. In old words, old forms, and the like 
they were keenly interested. For the poet they did not care. 

. Of the Agamemnon the Ms. Introduction speaks with a reserve 
barely saved from disapprobation. And no wonder; for the 
editors had not read the play, as literature, at all. This is 
the simple fact. To a reader who wished to understand a 
drama, as well as make notes of the words in it, no point 
could be so essential as the fixing and distribution of the 
parts. The Byzantine scholars were entirely indifferent to 
the matter. If a modern editor were to adopt the dramatis 
personae of the Medicean manuscript, he would justly be 
thought a fool. Nor were the Greek commentators unaware 
that their scheme was dubious; but they would not be at any 
trouble about a thing of so little consequence to grammar 
and lexicography. The corrector of the Mediceus assigned 
the speech beginning ἥκω σεβίζων (v. 270) to a certain 
ἄγγελος of his own invention, perceiving that in the scene 
which follows there was some difficulty in finding speakers 
for all the speeches. To this ἄγγελος, as appears from the 
later copies, he assigned among other things the speech γύναι, 
κατ᾽ ἄνδρα (v. 363), while to Clytaemnestra he gave tay’ 
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εἰσόμεσθα (v. 494). Now nothing is more certain than that 
all these speeches are spoken, as all modern editors print them, 
by members of the Chorus, and that at v. 494 Clytaemnestra is 
not even on the stage, and further that no one could have read 
the play with any consecutive attention from the beginning to 
this point without discovering these facts. But the Greek editor 
was looking for glosses, and having once ascertained the cor- 
rectness of his copy (a work on which he can be proved to have 
spent very great pains), would not interrupt the true labour of 
scholarship for a question so trivial as the name of a particular 
speaker. 

Consequently, so far as relates to the literary form and 
purpose of the drama, the makers of our MSS. bequeathed 
to their modern successors no more than the vague indication 
of a problem. In the Introduction our first concern will be 
with this problem, its nature and the material for a solution. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
27 September, 1889. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1. Zhe Problem. 


Wuat is the plot of the Agamemnon? When the dramatist began 
his work, what was the story which he proposed to tell, or rather— 
the difference of phrase is not unimportant—which he proposed to 
illustrate ? | 

To one familiar only with drama produced under modern conditions, 
it might well seem strange that this question should be propounded at 
all. Surely, it might be said, this ought to be a simple matter, to be 
settled at the first reading. If a drama does not convey its own story, 
entire and unmistakable, what does it convey? So we might argue, 
naturally enough, from the conditions of the theatre as we know them 
in modern times: but so would not argue those who have given much 
reflexion to the theatre of Athens, and especially of Aeschylus. Every 
one knows, even if the full significance of the fact is not always 
sufficiently estimated, that the tragedians of Athens did not tell their 
story at all, as the telling of a story is conceived by a modern dramatist, 
whose audience, when the curtain goes up, know nothing which is not 
in the play-bill . 

The story of an Athenian tragedy is never completely told; it is 
implied, or to repeat the expression used above, it is illustrated by a 
selected scene or scenes. And the further we go back the truer this is. 
The plays of Eunpides, with their explanatory prologues, are far more 
complete in the statement of the facts than those of his two great 
predecessors ; and Sophocles fills in his outline more than Aeschylus. 
Such was the natural result of altered circumstances, of that multi- 
plication of literature and growth of literary education which was the 
chief characteristic of the fifth century. Before the close of the 
century the process had so rapidly advanced that literature was a 
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phanes says, ‘tragedies by the thousand.’ On the other hand, at the 
commencement of the century writers were not many, and a literary 
public scarcely existed at all. One necessary effect of this movement, 
which took place chiefly in the second half of the period, was to 
multiply enormously the current varieties of the popular tales; until at 
last, as we see by the practice of Euripides, the Athenian playwright 
was brought, with respect to the fore-knowledge of his story by the 
audience, nearly to the situation of the modern playwright, and found 

it convenient, if not to tell the whole of it, at least to mark in outline 
the version of it from which he started. But the original practice, 
dating from the time when the legends current at one time and in the Ὁ 
same city were still fairly harmonious, was to presuppose the story as 
known ; and as a fact there is perhaps not one play of Aeschylus or of 
Sophocles which would not considerably puzzle a reader who should sit 
down to it, as to a drama of to-day, having very little or no information 
on the subject and expecting everything essential to be supplied by the 
author. 

For a play of Aeschylus then the question, What is the story?, so far 
from being frivolous, is of the first importance ; and so far from being 
necessarily easy, it is almost certain to offer some difficulties, and might 
very well prove unanswerable. To reconstruct stories in the exact form | 
which prevailed at Athens in the, days of Aeschylus, from the indica~ 
tions afforded by plays presupposing the stories, and from the indirect _ 
and ambiguous evidence of such other versions of the same legends as | 
may be more or less perfectly preserved to us, is a task requiring the 
greatest care. It is not likely ever to be accomplished with all the _ 
success that might be wished, and is so far from accomplishment as 
yet, that in nothing which relates to the study of the poet is there left 
more room for improvement. We are now to enquire how the matter 
stands at present with regard to the story of the Agamemnon. 

- The reader who gradually becomes familiar with successive com- 
‘mentaries upon this play, will gradually become aware that they agree 
with one another in one remarkable peculiarity. As a rule, the first 
duty performed in the introduction to a drama is to give an accurate and 
ra ward account of the story. No edition known to me ventures 
to tell without disguise the story of the Agamemnon. 1 do not of 

δ mean merely that the story told is not correct. This would be 
the very point we are to discuss, I mean that the story, as 
ly understood, is itself not told without concealment and 
“misrepresentation. The reason for this will be only too 
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| this happen?’ ‘This very night.” ‘But how could the ‘cori 
arrive so soon?’ ‘By a beacon-message,’ replies the queen, a 
mine pens tenga he ya 
elders are more astonished than ever. The queen makes some 
reflexions upon the appearance which Troy must present this morning — 
after the ravages of the night, and expresses a hope that the victors will 
not abuse their triumph in such a way as to court divine punishment 
and so endanger their safe return, She then retires, leaving the elders: 
to their thoughts. 

But the stern satisfaction, which at first they feel for the punishment 
pe es eee 
which the war has cost and the deep discontents which it has bred; 
they have already sunk again into melancholy and foreboding when 
the question arises—Is the news true after all? How doubtful is the 
interpretation of a beacon! How sanguine the imagination of an 
excited woman! The whole story may well prove to be a mere 
delusion, It will be best to wait. 

’ They are in this frame of mind when they see approaching a herald, 
from whose appearance and from other visible indications (for the sun 
has now risen, τ. 513) they at once perceive that he has come from 
the port and brings great tidings. Something grave then has really 
happened, and they will know in a few moments whether it is good, or 
what it is. 

The herald—if it were possible to suppose the reader of this book 
absolutely ignorant of the play, I am certain that what I am now going 
to write would be set down by him as a manifestly absurd mistake 
‘or invention of mine—the herald enters and announces that Agamem- 
non has arrived. 

But this staggering surprise is nothing to the miracles which remain. 
The conversation of the herald with the elders—if it can be called a 
rsation, in which the herald, almost beside himself with excite- 
“and joy, speaks nearly all the time—is terminated by the brief | 
of the queen, who bids the herald return with a message 
his master, The elders beg him before he goes to satisfy 
to the safety of the king’s brother, Menelaus. This 
disclose that the Greek fleet (which, be it remembered, 

ersed the whole Aegaean in a few hours at most) encoun- 
tremendous storm and was thereby so completely 
n Agamemnon’s ship, which escaped destruction, 
‘if any, of their companions are saved. And with 
n his errand. ‘The elders, under the weight of 
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this terrible and truly inconceivable disaster, not unnaturally forget for 
the moment to rejoice over the return of the remnant, and are still 
musing sadly upon the terrible and far-reaching consequences of the 
war and of the offence which caused the war, when the king himself 
appears to receive their welcome and that of the queen. 

And now, it will be supposed, some light will be thrown upon the 
facts. The story up to this point presents nothing but an inexplicable 
contradiction. But when Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra meet, all will 
of course in some way become clear. Nothing of the sort. Though the 
rejoicings shortly before commanded by Clytaemnestra are still pro- 
ceeding, and the sacrifices which were to be offered in the palace in 
honour of the beacon-message are scarcely begun, the queen, coming 
forth from the unfinished ceremony, addresses to the king a long 
and high-flown oration, in which there is not the slightest allusion to the 
events of the morning, nor a word from which it could be supposed 
that intelligence of the triumph had preceded the king’s arrival. Aga- 
memnon, in his cold and brief reply, is equally silent on the subject. 
That affectionate anxiety for the queen’s peace of mind, which we 
should naturally conjecture to have been his motive, as there is no 
other apparent, for maintaining such a prodigious machinery of com- 
munication and transport, has suddenly given way to a repulsive state- 
liness. He rebukes severely the pomp of his reception, and there 
ensues an altercation on this matter between the royal spouses, in which 
the queen carries her point, and conducts her husband with triumph 
into the palace, leaving the elders in a puzzled and apprehensive con- 
dition of mind, with which the audience must certainly sympathize. 

Thus ends the first part or act of the play, which occupies, we may 
observe, considerably more’ than half of it. In the tragic scenes or, to 
speak more properly, in the tragedy, which now commences, the whole 
of this vast and enigmatic prologue, except certain incidental narratives 
external to the main subject of it, seems to be simply forgotten. 
Nothing happens which might not have happened just as easily if the 
king had returned unannounced, or if he had announced himself in 
some ordinary manner, and followed his announcement after the 
expected interval of time. What is dark now remains so, if we accept 
the received interpretation, to the end of the play. Since therefore the 
remarkable action of the first part has no particular bearing upon that 
of the second, and its value in the estimation of the dramatist must 
be supposed independent, it will be convenient to pause at this point 
and to consider what that value may be. 

And surely the first and most proper reflexion is this :—Is it possible 
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temporary and conventional’ belief. without wfich tie 
helpless. The story of the beacons is in one sense a fine : 
to say, it is told in fine verse, and the actual description, 
signal was sped, is unsurpassed or unrivalled in its 


than ever assembled elsewhere—it is permissible, T say, to Ὶ ᾿ 
so much should be made of a transaction which, for any relation 
to life, is more worthy of an inventive schoolboy. Here is 
monarch, conducting a distant war of uncertain duration. He 
lishes between his camp and his capital a system of 
grand scale, far larger than anything of the kind actually 
Aeschylus wrote, in the Greek world’, For what purpose? Naturally, we 
suppose, to aid his plans. Not at all. At the close of the war, as the Ὁ 
ignorance of the elders requires us to suppose, no message had ever been | 
| sent, and no message but one was expected. The beacons were main- 
| tained and watched night after night, simply that, if and when Troy 
should fall, this news, expected for ten years, might have a chance, if 
the weather were favourable, to reach Argos some weeks or some days 
‘sooner than it would do in any case. And as if this notion were 
puerile enough, the natural facts are distorted so as to exaggerate 
he absurdity to the utmost. For in the result it seems to be by 
the merest accident that the beacon-message arrives before the king. 
But for the storm he would doubtless have got home first. 

in, if we admit the beacons as a conceivable scheme, what are 
to say of the useless and impossible mystery with which they are 
d? The Athenians were to suppose, that for a year at least 
een maintained on a hill close to Argos, night after night, a 


of Persia were sup- It does not appear how far they succeeded, 

something similar, but it is not unlikely that their plan 
vat the time of suggested the idea of Aeschylus, 
(Herod. 9, 3). 
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watch forming part of a system of communication with the absent 
army, and that all this while, so strictly had the secret been kept, the 
elders of the city had not the least notion of it, nor had ever dreamed 
of such a thing as possible ! 

But these general objections, though serious enough, are nothing to 
the grotesque and wilful violations of nature which appear in the 
details. It is here that the modern reader most easily deceives himself, 
forgetting the local and contemporary point of view. No one disputes 
indeed, so far as I am aware, that the story told by Clytaemnestra is 
impossible ; but most of those who write on the play ignore the subject 
so far as they can’: and hardly any one considers how the matter 
would look to an Athenian of the Marathonian generation. Yet place 
and time are the essential conditions. 

Men are the willing slaves of imagination; and the inventor who 
frankly transcends our range of experience may with moderate skill 
carry us wherever he pleases. But so long as he purports to keep 
within our experience, the ablest inventor has but a strictly limited 
power. Not Shakespeare himself could have made the Londoners 
content to suppose that a Spanish ship lying at the Nore had fired upon 
an English ship lying at the Tower. They simply could not suppose it. 
Yet this is the sort of fiction which the Athenians, a people singularly 
severe in their criticism of the imagination, are supposed to have 
accepted without demur, and honoured with their highest reward. The 
description of the beacons (z. 293) is curiously complete and 
careful. Every stage is marked and named beyond possibility of 
mistake. The first three stages are, as above said, from Mount Ida to 
the island of Lemnos, from Lemnos to Athos, from Athos to the highest 
point of Euboea. The distances are for the first two stages about 
sixty miles, for the third stage nearly a hundred miles. It is needless to 
prove that beacons at these intervals would be useless, useless under any 
circumstances, and although we should not throw in, as Aeschylus would 
appear to do, the special facility of a tremendous storm, raging in the 
very region of the longest transit. Let it’be supposed (and it is an 
outside supposition) that in the atmosphere of the Mediterranean, 
on a night perfectly clear, a bonfire one hundred miles away might 
be made out with certainty. What would be the use of a signal, 
intended to operate at some unknown time in the course of the year, 
if it were so arranged as to be defeated by the slightest haze at any 
point in a traject of one hundred miles? Did then the Athenian 


1 Not however all; see Paley. 
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audience not know these distances and their relation to the visibility 
of a beacon? How could they possibly fail to know the facts, and to 
have such a vivid consciousness of them as could not for an instant be 
put by? Euboea, the terminus of the most prodigious leap, was 
geographically and politically almost part of Attica itself. Athos, the 
starting-point of the leap, lay right in the eye of Athenian policy and 
trade, always specially directed to the north and north-west of the 
Aegaean. The people were essentially a people of seamen. When 
the Agamemnon was produced they had been engaged for twenty years 
in a struggle for the naval dominion of those very seas, a struggle upon 
which depended most of their wealth and all their national importance. 
They were familiar with beacons in peace and in war, and used them, 
as of course everywhere else, in Euboea, to signal to Skiathos, a 
‘distance of some twelve miles'. The statement that a beacon-signal 
was transmitted in the midst of a storm from Athos to Euboea stood 
to the knowledge and habits of Athens then in much the same relation 
as the statement that a steamer ran across the Atlantic in one day would 
stand to the knowledge and habits of Liverpool now. 

And here again, as in the matter of time, the story is not merely 
absurd in fact, but wilfully and as it were purposely absurd. If the 
geographical facts were to the poet perfectly indifferent, why is he at 
such pains to be precise? Nothing would have been easier or more 
natural, in a mere exercise of the imagination, than to leave the details 
in some obscurity, to start the signals upon a more or less practicable 
route, and then to fetch the matter off with generalities. But Aeschylus 
leaves not a loop-hole ; and when he comes to the most miraculous part 
of the story (v. 298) he is careful to give our incredulity a jog. 

But if the defects of the fable are glaring (and on this enough seems 
to have been said) they are also extremely dangerous. What is the 
real opinion of modern critics on this point, the critics themselves show 
by a testimony more telling than any direct condemnation, by ignoring 
and, as far as possible, concealing the facts. No one, as I have already 
said, ventures to tell, as it is received, the story of the play. As an 
example I purposely choose (for the criticism is in no way personal) a 
book to which I am much indebted, the edition of Mr Sidgwick. 
‘The action of the play in details,’ says Mr Sidgwick in his Introduction, 
‘is as follows :— 


Agamemnon has been absent for ten years at Troy. Meanwhile his wife 
Klytaemnestra has been ruling Argos in conjunction with her lover Aegisthos. 


1 Herod. 7, 182. 
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The news of the capture of Troy is daily expected, and the play opens with 
the appearance of the night-watchman on the roof, waiting (as he has been for 
a year past) for the beacon fire which is to announce the victory. While the 
watchman is complaining of his trouble, the flame flashes out, and he goes to tell his 
mistress (Prologue). The chorus enter and sing: meanwhile the queen comes out and 
is seen lighting the altar fires and preparing for a festal display in honour of the 
event. The leader of the chorus learns from her the tidings, and after describing the 
beacon-race, she imagines the scene in Troy and expresses a hope that all will end 
well (Scene I). After another choric song the Herald appears, who describes first the 
sufferings before Troy, and finally the storm which scattered the fleet; the queen 
sends by him a welcome to her lord (Scene 2). J Scene 3 Agamemnon returns with 
Kassandra etc.’ 


Now could it possibly occur to any one upon reading this—more 
especially if he happened to know that Aeschylus, like a modern 
dramatist, did not limit his plots to any special period of time—but 
with or without this information could any one suspect from the above, 
that all these events are. represented as occurring within a few hours? 
Should we not assume, and 15 it not indeed tacitly implied, that the 
action of the Agamemnon, like that of its continuation, the Zumenides, is 
divided ; and that the necessary lapse of time between these ‘scenes’ is 
either expressly noticed, as in the Zumenides, or left open to our imagi- 
nation? But is this what the editor means? On the contrary, long 
afterwards in the course of the notes we come upon the following, 
‘504. Observe that the herald arrives from Troy, announcing the 
landing of Agamemnon, immediately after the beacon fires, on the 
morning after the capture. Such violations of possibility were held 
quite allowable by the license of dramatic poetry.’ ‘This last statement 
shall be considered presently. But first let us ask why, if this violation 
of possibility is so simple and so common, it should not be exhibited in 
the commentary with the same frankness as in the play? Why is ‘the 
action of the play in details’ so described as to suppress a feature which 
we are to observe, and why is the like device adopted, as it is, by one 
writer after another? It is prompted by the instinct of self-preservation. 
The expositor, loyally identifying himself with the author, feels that, 
whatever he may say about dramatic license, the reader will as a fact 
be repelled at starting by the wanton perversity of the fiction; and he 
screens it accordingly. How is it that no similar apprehension occurred 
to the dramatist ? 

For as to the statement that on the Athenian stage ‘such violations 
of possibility were held quite allowable,’ I must take leave to say that it 
is not only without evidence, but altogether contrary to the evidence. 
There is no example ‘such’ or approximately such ; and the theoretic 
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treatise of Aristotle on the drama remains to prove, what the extant 
plays confirm, that the Athenian public, so far from being indifferent 
to consistency, attached to it an importance much greater than the 
moderns, and more perhaps than is reasonable. And observe further, 
that the successors of Aeschylus had a temptation, and so far an excuse, 
for taking liberties in the matter of time, which Aeschylus himself had 
not. After Aeschylus ‘the unity of time’, that is, the restriction of the 
play to a continuous action or, as it is sometimes put, to an action 
‘within one day’, grew into a practice and apparently into something 
like a rule. It is not always observed ; the Sufplices of Euripides, for 
example, does not conform to it, nor does the Andromache. But there 
was a tendency to observe it; and the tendency produced, as it was 
sure to do, some questionable treatment of this artificial ‘day’, though 
neither Sophocles nor Euripides, nor any one else that I know of, ever 
presents us with a ‘day’ like that of the Agamemnon. But Aeschylus 
did not observe the practice at all. The second scene of the Eumenides 
is separated from the first by an interval of months, if not of years’. 
If therefore he wished to bring into one play the fall of Troy and the 
return of the Greeks, he had no need to appeal to any dramatic license, 
nor any temptation to distort the facts. His successors could not have 
done so consistently with their usual practice, and probably would 
not have thought it desirable. But to account for the supposed 
structure of the Agamemnon, we must assume that Aeschylus, who 
ignores the ‘unity’ in the third play of the trilogy, adopted it for the 
first play in this self-contradictory form, that the action of one play 
Ought nominally to fall within one day, but that in this day’ may 
happen whatever events we please. I think it may safely be asserted 
that such a theory was never professed by any author or critic whatever. 

As I see no reason to think that the popular mind in the time of 
Aeschylus was in this respect very different from the popular mind 
now, I will offer a Socratic parallel, not the less just because it is 
homely.—Scene: A room in London. Time: Early morning. Servants 
discovered preparing the room. From their conversation it appears that 
the master of the house has been for some time in Africa, and that the 
conduct of his wife, in relation to a person too often received, is 
causing them much anxiety and a strong desire for the master’s return. 
They have learnt with satisfaction that their mistress is expecting soon 
to hear that he is on the way home. A telegram arrives for the lady, 


1 See the description of Orestes’ intermediate wanderings, Zum. vv. 239—241, 
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_ his audience or his readers might be perfectly content. But the wild 

Ὁ assumptions debited to the Agamemnon explain nothing, lead to nothing, 

\serve nothing. If the circumstances of time and place were as natural 
as they are in fact prodigious, the supposed story would still be a 
marvel of discontinuity. Let any one suppose the opening scenes of 
the play, as far as the entrance of the herald, to have survived as a 
fragment; let him notice the striking incidents which centre upon 
the announcement of the beacon-message, the night alarm, the amaze- 
ment of the elders, their vain attempt to get more information from the 
queen, their open incredulity; and then let him consider how he would 
have conceived the lost remainder. Why does the poet occupy us 
with the beacons at all? When with all this expense of falsehood the 
king is at last brought upon the stage, and the play, which is now 
nearing its middle, begins for the first time to be connectedly intel- 
ligible, all the preliminary apparatus, as we have already said, is simply 
neglected. Nay more, the only fact which emerges, if anything does, 
from the perplexity of the introduction—that the king in some un- 
explained manner came home with astonishing speed and arrived 
almost as soon as he was announced—, so far from accounting for the 
sequel, greatly aggravates the difficulties of a narrative, which could ill 
afford the increase. 

Almost every fine story, and in particular almost every story 
suitable for the stage, contains a certain element of essential improba- 
bility. Contrast, so important in dramatic effect, will generally require 
surprising incidents, and what is surprising cannot be altogether likely. 
The story of Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra is no exception to this - 
general rule. It is not impossible, but it is essentially improbable, 
that a powerful monarch, returning from a great and glorious ex- 
pedition, should be murdered by his wife and her paramour, and that 
the murderers should not only escape immediate punishment, but 
should usurp the throne and establish themselves in possession. It 
would be much in such a case if the guilty pair could save themselves 
by a prompt flight from the vengeance of the triumphant husband. 
That in the very moment of his new strength and popularity they should 
actually overthrow him and take his place is a thing which only under the 
most peculiarly favourable circumstances could either happen or seem 
credible. The first task therefore of a narrator, who for the sake of 
the striking situation should undertake to present such a story, must be 
to create these circumstances, and upon his skill in doing this his 
success, if he were a dramatist, must in the first instance largely depend. 
For however it may be with the student or the reader, a popular 
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audience cares first of all for the story, and is not to be put off with 
profundity of thought, or splendour of language, or sounding rhythm, or 
with all of these things together. 

Now it will be allowed that in the Agamemnon, as commonly 
read, the mechanism of the story has received from the author 
no consideration at all. According to Aeschylus, it would seem 
that for an adulteress to kill her king and husband upon a day of 
triumph, and to raise her paramour to the throne, is an enterprise 
too plainly facile to require any explanation of the means. Of 
course the returning monarch will have no suspicions and receive 
no warning; of course, however abruptly he may arrive, he will find 
all prepared for the deed; of course when he has fallen, any slight 
mutiny on the part of his soldiers or subjects will be instantly and 
easily suppressed. But that Aeschylus should have been content to 
treat the matter thus is remarkable, not only from the general conditions 
of theatrical art, but for two more particular reasons. It is odd that if 
he really did not care, and did not expect any one to care, how the 
events came about, he should become scrupulous in explanation just 
at the point where the story is simplest, at the actual striking of the 
murderous stroke. If, in defiance of likelihood, we once suppose 
the king to walk ignorant and unsuspicious into the palace where, to 
the knowledge of his faithful servants and subjects’, his queen is living 
in adultery, we can imagine a hundred ways in which the wife, if so 
minded, might compass his death. Yet the poet exactly describes the 
very peculiar device by which the murderess made sure that her victim 
should have, as she says, ‘neither defence nor escape’ (v. 1380). 
Strange that he should have regarded this, and disregarded the only 
real and pressing questions, how she got her chance and how she 
secured her impunity! And again it is odd, that even if the tragedian 
did not observe for himself that in such a case the preparatory conditions 
must be a vital part of the plot, he should not have recognized this 
when it had been emphasized long before by the original narrators of 
the story. 

The version of the legend current at the date of the Odyssey is there 
given incidentally several times®. According to this, Aegisthus, the 
lover of Clytaemnestra, wooed her during the absence of Agamemnon, 
and with much difficulty induced her to quit the house of her husband 
for his own. Upon the return of the king Aegisthus bade him to a feast, 
and there treacherously fell upon him and slew him, Clytaemnestra 

1 vv. 37, 620, etc. 
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assisting. The narration given in Book x1 by the ghost of Agamemnon 
also introduces the presence and death of the captive Cassandra. Now 
we have but to read these references to see at once, that the rhapsodists 
in their construction of the story were principally occupied with the 
question, how such a thing could possibly come about, how the king 
could arrive at the house of Aegisthus uninformed of his wife’s infidelity, 
and why his death was not prevented or instantly avenged by his com- 
panions in arms. The two most elaborate recitals, those in the Third 
and the Fourth Books, relate almost entirely to these points; and in 
the Third Book the problem is formally propounded. ‘ How,’ asks Tele- 
machus of Nestor very pertinently, ‘was the imperial Agamemnon 
slain? Where was Menelaus? And by what cunning did Aegisthus 
contrive the death of one far mightier than himself?’ The first question, 
how the king came to be at the moment comparatively helpless, is 
thereupon answered by Nestor, who relates how a storm divided and in 
great part destroyed the returning host. Of this we need say little now, 
as this part of the story is adopted by Aeschylus and will appear 
presently in its place. The second and principal question, what means 
Aegisthus used and how they came to be successful, is answered by the 
narrative of Proteus in the Fourth Book. There we learn that Aegisthus 
after the seduction, lest Agamemnon should reach home unobserved 
and learning the facts should fall upon the seducer by surprise, set a 
watch to look out for him, whose vigilance was prompted by a great 
bribe. He continued to watch for a year before the king returned, 
when an accident rewarded this precaution with undesigned and 
extraordinary success. The same storm, which scattered the fleet, so 
carried the king’s ship out of its course, that he was thankful to land 
not at home but upon Aegisthus’ domain, near the very castle to which 
he had carried Clytaemnestra. (It is plain, that in the circumstances 
supposed by Homer this accident offers the only condition under which 
Agamemnon could possibly be taken unawares.) Aegisthus, apprised 
by his watchman and seizing the opportunity, invited the king and his 
companions to a pretended feast of welcome, at which they were 
treacherously slain. It is noteworthy that the bard, so full is he of the 
feeling that to fall upon the veterans of Troy, with whatever advantage, 
was a hazardous feat, after saying that not one of the king’s followers 
was left, adds grimly that not one of the assassins was left either. 

Now between Homer and Aeschylus the story, as we see, has 
essentially changed. In Aeschylus the murder takes place at the king’s 
house where the queen is still ruling, and it is she who plays the deceptive 
part. Much has been said, and much that is true, on the moral and 
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Spiritual aspects of this change, and on the motives of this kind which 
would commend it to the tragedian*. But there were also other reasons 
simpler and more imperative, why the Homeric version should not have 
been followed entirely by subsequent narrators, and especially upon the 
Athenian stage. Without a strong effort of historic imagination, such 
as no dramatist would willingly require of a popular audience, the 
Homeric tale could not have been realised. It might pass very well in 
the antique and consecrated epic, but to expose it in an unfamiliar 
dress to the ‘faithful witness of the eye’ would have been in the days of 
Aeschylus a bold effort indeed. The Homeric story demands for its 
reception the Homeric mind, and that in two respects. First, in the 
supposed condition of society and, if the word 15 applicable, of politics. 
As conceived by the bard, the whole issue lies between the households 
and retainers of two chieftains. The lady of Agamemnon leaves her 
husband’s castle for that of Aegisthus. Between the two families this is 
a deadly breach, but there the rupture ends. What would become of 
Agamemnon’s government upon the flight of his imperial regent, and 
how the state and the people would be affected and behave, are 
questions which do not arise, simply because among the independent 
nobles, to whom the story was sung, no such questions would 
actually have arisen. But how should they not suggest themselves, if 
the story was to be presented visibly and in modernized language before 
a great democracy, to whom the administration of government was a 
daily familiar problem? And secondly, the epic tale depends still more 
strictly and necessarily upon the primitive isolation of places. To the 
bard and his hearers it seemed natural, or at any rate within the license 
of fiction, that Clytaemnestra in the Peloponnese should have been 
living for a year in the house of her lover, and that her husband should 
still return from the Troad ignorant of anything wrong. And the 
audience of Homer might very well think so. With such communica- 
tion between the places as they knew, they might well suppose that an 
expedition sent from Argos to Troy, if such a thing were to be imagined, 
would for the time be totally cut off from home and news of home. 
But how was this to pass in the middle of the fifth century? Would 
the mass of Athenian spectators, accustomed to hear news from Sigeum 
every week, readily conceive this situation, and was it worth while to risk 
anything upon their readiness? Aeschylus at any rate makes no such 
attempt. On the contrary, by a natural compromise with the habitual 
ideas of his own time, he supposes such a possibility of communication 
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between Troy and Argos that sometimes the very ashes ia 
sent home for burial’, It is needless to look further 5 
should not have placed the queen in the house of Aegisthus ; ἃ the 


same reflexion, we may add, should make us very slow to assume, as we 
commonly do, that he has placed Acgisthus in the palace or even inv 
the realm of Clytaemnestra. 

‘Aeschiyiny then, or the predécemors ‘whim ἘΣ tlle edl et eR 
the Homeric tradition to the expectations of their public, could not but 
drop the incident upon which in Homer the whole mechanism of the story 
depends. But neither surely could they drop it without compensation. 
‘The story of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra is essentially the story of a 
—— daring venture, which against all probability and by the favour of 

circumstances succeeded. ‘The epic bard, after the fashion expected 
of him, provides the circumstances. With the change of manners and 
knowledge this fashion became unsuitable; and the difficulty of saving 
the situation at all was increased in many ways too obvious to be speci- 
fied. The problem then standing thus, how does the Aeschylean 
narrative deal with it? The Homeric solution being discarded, what 
solution does Aeschylus provide? Absolutely, if we are to accept 
the interpretation of the Byzantine critics, no solution or attempted 
solution at all. It is hard to say whether the story, as they would 
reconstruct it, is more amazing in what it affirms or in what it ignores. 
To the question, the inevitable question, of the Homeric Telemachus, 
* How was the imperial Agamemnon slain, and by what cunning device 
was he overpowered?’ the answer of Aeschylus, we are to understand, 
would have been this, ‘Clytaemnestra entangled him in a bath-drapery 
made for the purpose’! 

We will now rapidly follow the action, from the point where we left 
it to pursue this criticism. Our difficulties will not disappear or 
diminish as we proceed. It is true that all that part of the drama 
which lies between the entrance of Agamemnon and the entrance of 
Aegisthus, though perplexing in the highest degree if considered in 
errs ens eens or in reference: to” the pinata 
rT of the situation, does not offer, if taken by itself, any 
sufficient to mar its magnificent and astounding effect. The 

cing, the whole part of Cassandra, the whole scene between 
d the elders after the murder are such as it would be 
e. Upon this part of the play, something less than 
d practically as an independent piece, now reposes 
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the whole reputation of the drama considered as a drama. Indeed the 
author of the Greek Introduction in the MS., whose ideas respecting 
the plot as a whole we are content to borrow, is on this point candid 
enough. ‘This part of the play,’ he coolly says, after describing the 
exits of the king and of Cassandra, ‘is admired, as astonishing and 
sufficiently pathetic.’ It would be easy to show that this significant 
expressio unius represents also the opinion of the moderns, and that, 
notwithstanding the rich beauties of the whole, every one more or 
less openly wonders, why the magnificent central picture and the 
exquisitely carven frame should be so ill fitted to each other. . 

For with the entrance of Aegisthus the difficulty begins again. It 
even becomes so great that it cannot be tolerated, and the knot has to 
be cut by change of the text. Nowhere is it more apparent than in the 
finale, how much the dramatist relied for the exposition of the story 
upon the visible action and upon the previous knowledge of the 
spectators, how imperfect as a narrative are the mere speeches and 
odes by themselves, and how serious a task for us, who have neither 
stage-directions nor authoritative preface, is the reconstruction of the 
indispensable remainder. We find Aegisthus speaking upon the stage ; 
but how he comes there, whefe he comes from, and how his appearance 
1s connected with the action up to this point, are questions not to be 
answered by the mere perusal of what is said. So much however is plain 
(and admitted), that language is used which cannot be reconciled with 
the current conception of the story. According to Aeschylus, it is 
supposed, the overthrow of Agamemnon is entirely the work of 
Clytaemnestra. Her paramour, being, as the Argives tell him, a dastard, 
remains hidden in the palace or neighbourhood, and appears only to 
exult when the deed is done. (Why he should have run the enormous 
risk of being there at all, if he had no part to play, and whether his 
conduct is not even more foolish than cowardly, are questions which 
might occur to us in passing.) But this being so, it is strange that 
Aegisthus should not only attribute the success to himself, but applaud 
himself vehemently for the ingenuity by which it was attained: and it 
passes comprehension that the Argive elders should take him at his 
own valuation as the principal agent, and should speak of the queen, 
the sole agent, as having merely ‘joined in’ the plan. ‘It was I,’ says 
Aegisthus, ‘who combined and contrived all the difficult plot’.’ What 
plot? There is no plot. There is no combination or contrivance at 
all The king comes to his palace, the queen (how could she less Ὁ) 
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pretending to welcome him. His first act, as a matter of course, is to 
take the accustomed lustral bath preparatory to sacrifice. The queen, 
attending him, envelopes him after the bath with an entangling drapery 
provided for the occasion, and then in this helpless condition butchers 
him with an axe. Where is the contrivance? The peculiar drapery? 
Truly a most ingenious combination. Is it not obvious that if we 
ignore all the real difficulties of the enterprise, if we suppose the king 
to arrive uninformed and unsuspicious in the kingdom where his queen 
had long entertained his bitterest foe, if we suppose that a victorious 
general had no friends in the country willing or able to avenge him, 
the actual killing might be done by anybody at almost any time and 
without the slightest difficulty? That his wife should slay him at the 
lustration, and should have his drapery so made as to entangle him, 
might show in her a fiendish cruelty and a cold-blooded precaution ; 
but would he have lived and prospered if the drapery had been of the 
common make? Truly a profound and an admirable combination ! 
Yet the Argive elders are quite satisfied. They at once recognize 

Aegisthus as the contriver and prime agent of the scheme, and all they 
have to ask is, why then he did not act without the queen. ‘Why, as it 
was thy plot, why, coward, didst thou not do the butchery alone? 
Why join his wife with thee? Why, to the defilement of our land 
and our gods, must she be his murderer! δ᾽ 

τί δὴ τὸν ἄνδρα τόνδ᾽ ἀπὸ ψυχῆς κακῆς 

οὐκ αὐτὸς ἠνάριζες, ἀλλὰ σὺν γυνὴ, 

χώρας μίασμα καὶ θεῶν ἐγχωρίων, 

ἔκτεινε; 


And here no disguise is possible. Every one sees that this language, 
with the emphatic σύν, is not such as could reasonably be addressed to 
one who had merely lain by, while the wife directed and performed the 
whole. Accordingly σύν is condemned as an error, to be replaced by 
σοι, νιν, or other palliatives*. We will not here stop to discuss this 
device, nor will we go further, as might be done, in pressing the 
acknowledged difficulties which affect the received exposition of the 
drama as a whole. Sufficient, in my judgment, has been said to show 
that the text, as it remains to us, without the explanations furnished to 
the audience by the action upon the stage and by the current version of 


1 wy. 1633—1646. fore almost certainly in the Mediceus. 
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the story, which they previously knew, presents a difficult problem, to 
be solved, if at all, by the reconstruction of the action and of the story 
which Aeschylus presupposed as known, and that as a solution of this 
problem the hypothesis of the Byzantine editors is quite unworthy 
of consideration, that it is in fact no solution whatever. It does not 
give a rational account of the facts or make the purpose of the author 
intelligible. We will turn rather to the positive and perhaps more 
fruitful side of the enquiry. 

As a preliminary we will notice two or three salient points, which 
may serve to indicate the direction in which we should strike off. The 
first of these indications meets us, as if placed for the purpose (and indeed 
it is) at the very threshold of the play. The watchman upon the 
palace-roof, whose duty it is to look for the beacon announcing the fall 
of Troy, informs us in his first words that this outlook has been kept 
nightly for a year. Why fora year? Are we to understand that, when 
the war had already run eight or nine years, the king and queen, having 
hitherto thought the ordinary communications sufficient, suddenly 
established the beacons? It cannot be by accident that this ‘ year-long 
watch’ exactly reproduces one feature in the story of Homer’. In 
Homer the watchman of Aegisthus had been expecting Agamemnon ‘ for 
a year’. These words of Aeschylus, compared with the epic narrative, 
are in themselves enough to suggest and almost to raise a presumption, 
that in the Aeschylean narrative also the design of Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra had been on foot for a year, and that the outlook kept by 
the watchman was closely connected with this design. 

And for a second guiding-line, let us look again at the very remark- 
able speech of the queen which follows her description of the beacons 
and shortly precedes the entry of Agamemnon’s herald *. It is remark- 
able, as already observed, as directing our attention to the fact that, if 
the preceding story be true, the Greeks must be still in Troy. It is even 
more remarkable as showing, on the part of Clytaemnestra, a power of 
unconscious divination which Cassandra might have envied. She makes, 
it is true, the very natural mistake of supposing that the Greeks are in 
Troy ; but on the other hand how wonderfully does she forecast the 
rest of their story! Except that she does not anticipate (small blame 
to her prophecy) the compression of the events into one night, her 
divination is perfect. She fears that the Greek army, not content with 
their legitimate triumph, may be tempted to plunder the sacred 
treasures of Troy. They have actually done so. She points out that 
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such impiety might expose them to the chastisement of ‘the gods in the 
course of the voyage home. They have actually suffered such a 
chastisement. The queen, in short, knows so much that it becomes an 
interesting enquiry how much exactly she knows, and what is the source 
of her knowledge. 

And for the third indication let us turn to the continuation of the 
story, to the moment in the Choephori, when Orestes has entered the 
palace to execute his vengeance, when the murderers of Agamemnon 
are about ‘to be slain by stratagem even as they slew’.’ It is thus that 
the chorus, expectant without, sum up the issue to be decided. ‘Now 
either shall the bloody violence of the murderous axes make an end 
utterly and altogether of Agamemnon’s house: or else Orestes, burning 
a fire and a light for liberation and lawful rule, shall win again the 
high prosperity of his fathers.’ It is plain that in the first part of the 
alternative the metaphor of the axes is chosen for its reference to the 
manner of Agamemnon’s death. What was it that suggested in the 
second alternative the choice of the far from obvious metaphor of a 
fire? Certainly nothing in the plan of Orestes himself as given us in 
the Choephori. 15 it not at least a fair prima facie conjecture that this 
also refers to the former plan of his enemies ; and that the restoration 
of the lawful monarchy is likened to the lighting of a fire for liberty, 
because by the lighting of a fire for tyranny it had been formerly 
overthrown? But if this is so, we must revise our reading of the 
Agamemnon. 

Setting out upon the line thus indicated we might proceed in two 
ways. Either we might re-examine the play throughout and draw 
at each point conclusions as to the facts or the dramatic action, as 
distinct from the mere words, which the text assumes. Or, anticipating 
the conclusion, we may first sketch the story continuously, as we 
suppose it might have been told in outline, before the play was 
performed, by any one who knew the version current at the time in 
Athens, and may then justify our ‘hypothesis’ by explaining from it the 
construction of the play. We will take rather the second way, as 
putting the narrative and the dramatic version in their true order, and 
will begin with a hypothetical narrative. But in doing this we shall not 
attempt a distinction, for which there are no materials, between the 
general outline which the poet took from current legend and the minor 
details which he may have introduced himself. 
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situation to show precisely how in the union of Agamemnon’s enemies 
Love and Hatred 

ξυνωμότησαν, ὄντες ἔχθιστοι τὸ πρίν. 
But the analysis of the passions was no part of the Aeschylean drama, 
and the apportionment of the two motives 1s left undetermined, the less 
intimate and sentimental being placed in the foreground. 

But the guilty coalition of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra was so far 
from securing the punishment of their common enemy, that it was 
scarcely so much as a step towards it. It is needless to enquire, and 
perhaps the poet could scarcely have told us, exactly what institutions he 
represented to himself as the ‘free and lawful government’ of ancient 
Argos’. Doubtless some such limited monarchy, supported and balanced 
by the influence of privileged councillors and by the popular will, as the 
Athenians attributed to their own Theseus, such as their stage exhibits, 
for example, in the Oedipus at Colonus, and as their historian asserts to 
have been the primitive model all over Hellas’. But at any rate in no 
state, not even the rudest despotism,—and that the Argos of this drama 
is not a despotism, we are expressly told*—could the alliance of the 
queen-regent with a broken exile give her the power, any more than the 
nght, to assail with impunity the person or throne of the monarch, 
whether present or absent, so long as his subjects were loyal to him. A 
speedy success at Troy and a triumphant return would have made 
Agamemnon safe. But the vengeance of Heaven was not to be thus 
eluded. At the setting forth of the army it was prophesied, that 
though for the sin of Paris Troy was destined to fall, yet by the evil 
genius of the Atridae her fall should be long delayed‘. It was the 
length of the war which wrought the king’s ruin, and made at last an 
opening through which his enemies struck home. 

In two ways marked by the dramatist the authority of the royal 
brothers in Argos was shaken by this protracted contest. First, by the 
mere change of persons. The departing army left behind them those too 
old for war and those too young, the elders and the boys. During the 
ten years the elders were passing away or sinking into dotage, the boys 
were growing up, and all to the disadvantage of the house of Atreus. 
Among the elders naturally was to be found most personal devotion 
to the princes and most attachment to established power. It is this 
party, if we may so call them, Agamemnon’s natural friends and 
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more frequently as the hopes of the exiles and the malcontents rose, 
while the other side still maintained the politic fiction of his absence. 
On the fatal morning itself he was actually not in the Argolid. Where 
he was, and where for a long while past he had spent the intervals 
between his visits, the story is presently to discover. Meanwhile all 
that the loyal elders knew and acknowledged to themselves respecting 
the dangerous state of the popular mind was naturally transmitted to 
their master’. Nor was it possible but that with these reports a 
messenger less discreet or more courageous than the rest should 
sometimes whisper a more dark insinuation. Both the knowledge and 
the suspicion thus communicated determine, and are necessary to 
account for, the language held by Agamemnon during his bref 
appearance before the palace-gate. 

But the fears of the seniors would have been much more cruel, and 
their representations more outspoken, if they had known but half the 
truth. They perceived that the common indignation against the war 
offered a ready bond for a conspiracy’; they were not aware that the 
fiercer spirits were already bound in a plot, and waited only to deter- 
mine by circumstances how and when they should strike. To explain 
the sequel we will state so much as the story presumes to be known 
respecting the geography of the place. The Argolid or πόλις “Apyovs is 
a plain opening southwards upon a deep bay of the sea, and enclosed 
on the other sides by mountains. The mountains to the N. E. of the 
plain are continued southwards in a great promontory forming the 
eastern side of the bay, and northwards into a mass of hills which 
extends as far as the Isthmus of Corinth. ‘This whole chain was a 
lonely region, and had an evil reputation in legend and fact as a haunt 
of outlaws and robbers*. Nearest to the town of Argos, on the site of 
which Aeschylus, disregarding the tradition attesting the earlier strength 
of Tiryns and of Mycenae, has placed the fortified seat of the Atridae‘, 
lay Mount Arachnaeus, the Spider-Mountain, whose quaint name 
suggested more than one fanciful application, and not improbably 
gave the first hint for the story which Aeschylus followed’. Here, 
amid the web of hills and spurs, upon the edge of the forbidden land, 
lay Aegisthus in hiding with such power as he could make and fed 
himself, as he tells us, with the exile’s bread of expectation’. Here 


1 y, 821. Rambles in Greece, chap. XIII. p. 355- 
2 uv. 463. 5 See the twice repeated τ. 1493, and 
3 See the story of Theseus and Peri- note. 

phetes. 6 vw. 1668. 


4 See a note on this by Prof. Mahaffy, 
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was the fittest place from which to watch the communications of Argos 
by sea and land with the army in the far east; and hence it was easy, 
when the moment should come, to signal either by day or by night to 
his partizans in the castle and throughout the country. Supposing all 
for the best, a hard enough task lay still before him. 

For it would have been madness to assume that because the Argives 
murmured against the absent princes, and because, while appearances 
were kept up, the malcontents seemed a formidable number, therefore 
all, or a majority, were ready to stand by while the queen disowned her 
husband and proclaimed her lover. In such a situation the very best 
restorative to loyalty is that the lawful authority should be assailed by 
violence one minute too soon. And so foul a treachery as that of 
Clytaemnestra must arm against it not only all those whose disaffection 
had spent itself in hot words, but every honest man. Only with the 
advantage of surprise and stratagem could her cause be won by such 
and so many as would support it when once proclaimed. The key to 
the country was its ‘sole fortress’, the city or rather the castle of the 
Atridae’. To put it into the hands of the traitors would with some 
management not be difficult. But of what use was this, if the king 
were thereupon to return armed with all the strength of Achaia and of 
Hellas? Plainly the ultimate success or failure of Aegisthus must turn 
on the question whether Agamemnon came back, and in what circum- 
stances he came. Meanwhile the conspirators resolved at least not 
to be surprised. The seas were carefully scanned (with what result 
hereafter appears); and that communication might be instantly opened, 
if necessary, between the principals, a watchman upon the palace kept 
outlook every night for a beacon upon the Mountain of the Spider. 
Here a small difficulty had to be overcome. The servants of 
Agamemnon’s household were devoted to their master. None of them 
could be trusted. Yet to introduce a stranger for such a special service 
would have attracted suspicion at once. Accordingly Clytaemnestra 
chose among the servants a fellow as simple as loyal, and, to explain to 
him his employment, pretended to be expecting ἃ beacon-signal 
announcing the king’s success. His vigilance and silence were secured 
by threats and bribes. ‘This arrangement was maintained during the 
whole last year of the king’s absence. The watchman, impatient of his 
task and disposed to regard it as an absurd effect of feminine eagerness 
and imagination, was for this very reason the less disposed to talk of it, 
and had never connected it, as he had no apparent reason to do, with 


1 vy. 267. 
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that conviction about his mistress which he shared with the rest of the 
world '. 

Such was the situation in Argos, when ‘about the setting of the 
Pleiads’, by our calendar in the month of November, Troy was at last 
taken *. The occurrence of the event at this season was the be- 
ginning of the conspirators’ good fortune. The seas were closed. 
Even in the historic times of ancient Hellas few voyages were under- 
taken in the winter; and according to poetical tradition no one 
expected after the ‘setting of the Pleiads’ to sail at all. Ordinary 
communication being thus suspended, the party preparing for the 
attack had the full advantage of their preparation. What precisely 
were their arrangements for obtaining information respecting the army 
docs not appear in the play, nor was it at all necessary (the story being 
known) that it should. There would be no insuperable difficulty in 
getting information for those with whom to be the first informed was a 
matter of life and death. To bring any exhibition of the means within 
the time covered by the action upon the stage would have been very 
difficult, and useless. For the purpose of the play it suffices that 
information was obtained: and this much is exhibited clearly enough. 
We have already seen that Clytaemnestra, at the very moment of 
receiving, as she pretends, the first news of the triumph, is acquainted 
not only with the outrages since committed in Troy by the victorious 
army, but with the disaster at sea which they have suffered in con- 
sequence 3, 

Once more, the reckless and cruel pride of Agamemnon had betrayed 
him to his ruin. Not content with the stern vengeance which the justice 
of Hellenic war would have sanctioned, he had utterly ravaged and 
literally destroyed the captive city, sparing not even the sacred places *. 
It was probably not unnoticed by the narrator that by this brutality and 
sacrilege the Greek army also destroyed the last possibility of remaining 
where they were till a more favourable season, and forced themselves to 
tempt the risks of the winter passage even while they forfeited the 
protection of heaven. The neighbouring country they had already 
eaten up*. They set sail at any rate, and fared as they had deserved. 
One fearful night of storm scattered the armament to the winds; and 


1 See the prologue, in which the ὁ wv. 353 foll., 530 foll. etc. The 
relevant points in the character of the attribution of these sentiments to heroic 
watchman are given with extraordinary antiquity is of course an anachronism, 
skill and force. but so is the whole play. 

2 vy, 817. Sv. 133. 

3 υν. 332—362. 


they waited in the place of council, which lay as 
doors*, for some time, as the queen, whose objéct we 
to mystify them for the necessary interval, was in no 
their curiosity. It was day-break when at length 
answer to their enquiry as to her news informed 
fallen that very night. It had been foreseen that 
must be offered, and this particular falsehood had 
of tallying with the belief of the watchman and 
apparent need for immediate action of any kind. O 


is true that in fabricating this story she betrayed a misconcc 
region described, such as might be expected in a queen 
in the heroic times, Nor were her auditors contented. 
| had not sufficient knowledge to detect the fraud, the mere circu 
stances were such as inevitably to prompt suspicion. y tri 
to probe the evidence. But the queen had taken care to 
that he passed in communication with his was in ancient times unoccupied. 
subjects must make the queen’s position 1 Ὁ. 270 implies that the 


ὶ ‘more perilous and her success more im- been sent for. But to 
| would (as they say τ. 267) hav n 
given by : their impulse, It is evident here and 
Clr aeqeas endaie ae 
‘not the least glimpse of her treason. 
ὅσ, 553. 
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herself with some of those in her secret ; and by their professions of 
belief and confidence she was enabled to evade enquiry’. She added a 
few words suitable to the supposed circumstances and withdrew. 

All this time her partizans in the country, favoured by the darkness 
and their knowledge of the facts, were using their advantage. One 
party had hastened to the landing-place to receive the king and his 
companions, and were now already on their way thence to the castle, a 
distance of some miles, conducting him, his soldiers, and his captive 
Cassandra as in triumph*. Others were assembling in and at the 
fortress itself, while Aegisthus with his band was descending from the 
hills, ready to push forward at the last moment. It was no doubt one 
of the merits in the ‘combination,’ upon which he prided himself, that 
personally he ran scarcely any risk at all, even in the event of failure, 
still quite possible, as was soon to be seen. 

Left to their own reflexions, the seniors could not fail to per- 
ceive, even with such light as they had, the weakness of the evidence 
laid before them. ‘They remembered the state of the country and felt 
vaguely uneasy. It was possible certainly that Troy was really taken, 
but much more likely, considering all things, that the queen was the 
victim of some imposture or delusion, which would soon be exposed’. 
They were in this mood when they perceived signs of the king’s 
company approaching in the distance and at the same moment the 
entrance of one who by his appearance seemed likely to know the truth. 
The king had sent forward a herald. 

This incident, probable as it was and not to be prevented, was 
no part of the conspirators’ design, and extremely dangerous to them. 
With the first words of the herald, the queen’s whole story fell to the 
ground. Here was the crisis. If the elders had been sagacious, 
prompt, and bold, if, putting together all that they knew, they had 
argued from it to a remote consequence and acted instantly upon the 
inference, they and the king might perhaps yet have been saved. But 
criminal plots would seldom or never succeed but for the weakness or 
error of those concerned to prevent them. And in this case the default 
was certainly pardonable. The queen could not be altogether right, 
not right at all as to the beacon-message. But so the elders had 
already presumed. And what did it matter, when as to what seemed 
after all the main fact, she was now confirmed? Troy was really 


1 vy. 263. second chariot. This is possibly a genuine 
3 According to the Greek ‘hypo- piece of tradition. 

thesis’, the king enters in a chariot, 3 wy. 481—493- 

Cassandra and some of the spoil in a 


festivities commanded in the morning had furnished a pretex 
went, as custom commanded, to bathe before the ceremony. — 

nestra, eager for the delight of taking her revenge with her 
had marked for herself this moment, She had even descended 


the details of the bath so as to increase the helplessness of the victim. 


‘There with an axe she slew him, and his councillors, wrought by the 
Secny of the focegeeing Castandre tos prelates θέον, a 
and theirs from his dying cry. 

For now at last they began to realise the stustion enuf meme ae 
adulterers and their adherents had struck down not only the king, 
but with him the liberties of Argos*. Resistance was in 
The fortress was in the hands of the conspirators, the remnant of 
the king’s army entrapped and overpowered, the country surprised, 
and the loyal without a leader, the young heir Orestes being absent 
and the elders themselves in the power of the enemy. Among the 
people, between the victory and the loss of the fleet, more hearts had 
perhaps been lost than gained. Nay, the elders themselves were 
forced to confess that of the chief conspirators Clytaemnestra at least 
had a foul wrong and a presentable cause, nay, even that their own 
cause was not clear, for what had they done to save the innocent 
Iphigenia? To the name of Iphigenia the queen instantly appealed, 
and the counsellors could not but allow that as between her, the 
mother, and them, in some sort the murderers, it was a doubtful 
case. Thus does Aeschylus moralize at once both the personal and the 
public aspects of his story*. 

But whatever compunction even the friends of Agamemnon might 
feel in the presence of Clytaemnestra gave way to pure rage when 
us with his ruffians entered the fortress and joined the queen 

she stood with her defenders around her and the dead bodies at 
Γ exulting in his ‘just restoration’ from exile* and boasting the 
which he had conducted the successful design. At the sight 


1 φῦ, 1040—41- 

* v. 1354s 1495—97, and the conclud- 
jing scene passim. 

Ὁ φῦ, 1410 foll., 1554—1560 etc. 

“uv. 1607. The language of Aegisthus 
here would of itself suffice to show that 
he comes from abroad and now for the 
first time appears publicly in Argos. 
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author of popular songs ; and the same character is given by all the 
first-hand evidence to the predecessors of Aeschylus. 

Now as even the greatest innovator does not change everything in a 
moment, it is important to remember all this when we come to the 
work of Aeschylus himself. When we speak of ‘reading a drama’ we 
are using an expression which to Aeschylus would probably have 
been unintelligible. What lies before us is not the ‘action’ but the 
words that were to go with the action ; and we have only to read them 
to see how much the manuscript implies which it does not directly 
express. Take for instance the Seven Against Thebes and read what 
the ancient editors offer as a list of the dramatis personae: ‘ Eteocles, 
Antigone, A spy, Ismene, Chorus of maidens,.A herald'.’ These are the 
persons who speak or sing and therefore attract the exclusive attention 
of the bookman, but they are a mere fraction of the performers required 
by ‘the drama’. Besides the six champions who accompany Eteocles 
in the central scene, and without whose figures, dress, and behaviour 
the written dialogue could not be followed, we have a crowd of 
‘Cadmean citizens’, upon whose playing, together with that of the 
maidens, would in performance depend the main effect both of the first 
scene and of theconclusion. It 1s they in fact, as much or more than the 
speakers, who conduct that ‘action filled with the spint of war’ of which 
the Aristophanic Aeschylus speaks so proudly *. And this case is typical. 
The same applies in part to the Choephori, still more to the Eumenides, 
most of all to the Supplices and the Fersae. In this last drama the 
poetry, for all its magnificence, is no more than a /jbretfo. Except in 
the narrative of the battle, the literary element is no where independent 
and scarcely principal. The spectacular performance is the essence of 
the piece, of which a considerable part, when divorced from the intended 
accessories, is scarcely readable. When Aeschylus in the /7ogs vaunts 
himself to Dionysus upon the merits of the Fersae, it is not the 
odes, the speeches, or even the thrilling narrative, which the name 
suggests to that typical representative of the Athenian theatre. What 
he recalls with pleasure is a striking pose of the performing company, 
a situation which has disappeared from the permanent literary form 
of the work, so that we actually do not now know where to place 
it”. In fact with the possible exception of the Prometheus, none of 

1 T give the list in the order, which 1 "Emr' ἐπὶ Θήβας, Frogs 1021. 
now think may be correct, of the Medicean 3 Frogs 1027, ἐχάρην γοῦν ἡνίκ᾽ ἤκουσα 
MS. Οη another occasion Ihopeto make περὶ Δαρείου τεθνεῶτος, ὁ χορὸς δ᾽ εὐθὺς τὼ 
some remarks upon it, which would here χεῖρ ὡδὶ ovyxpotcas εἶπεν, ἰαυοῖ. There 


be out of place. is some slight error in the text, but this is 
2 δρᾶμα ποιήσας “Apews pecrév,...rods ποῖ here material. 
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the extant plays of Aeschylus is a book-play, like the Afedea, or the 
Ocdipus at Colonus, or the dramatic poems of modern times. All are 
dramas proper, or representations in acting, and the Agamemnon is of 
the same type as the rest. 

Even long after the time of Aeschylus, when drama as a purely 
literary type was fully established and hundreds of tragedies were 
composed with scarce a hope of performance ', and when, as inevitably 
happened, the importance of the non-literary elements had relatively 
much declined, even then the part of the ‘supers’, to use the familiar 
term, was larger than a hasty reading of the text might lead us to 
suppose. I will give one striking example of this, where we are made 
more than commonly sensible of the stage ‘crowd’ by the fact that 
some of them are at a particular part of the action converted from 
mutes into singers. The scene in the A/sppolytus, where the hero is 
denounced by Theseus, takes place, as the situation demands and the 
text shows, in the presence of many persons’, servants of the king, 
friends of Hippolytus, and so forth. It is followed by an ode, sung not 
by women only like most of the odes preceding, but by men and 
women in response, a fact which by a mere accident is visible in the 
text. The strophe speaks in the masculine, the antistrophe in the 
feminine, the second sfrophe in the masculine again: the second anti- 
strophe does not happen to give grammatical evidence of sex, but is 
proved feminine by its substance. The text runs thus? 


στρ. a. ἦ μέγα μοι τὰ θεῶν μελεδήμαθ᾽, ὅταν φρένας ἔλθῃ 

λύπας παραιρεῖ " σύνεσιν δέ τιν᾽ ἐλπίδι κεύθων 

λείπομαι ἔν τε τύχαις θνατῶν καὶ ἐν ἔργμασι λεύσσων κτλ. 
ἄντ. α΄. εἴθε μοι εὐἰξαμένᾳ κτλ. 


στρ. β΄. οὐκέτι γὰρ καθαρὰν φρέν᾽ ἔχω, τὰ παρ᾽ ἐλπίδα λεύσσων κτλ. 


This alternation of gender admits but one reasonable explanation, that 
these singers are what they declare themselves, men and women respec- 
tively. And since the play has a chorus of men (z. 61) as well as a 
chorus of women, and an excellent opportunity has just occurred for 
bringing the men upon the stage as part of the crowd, the combination 
Is quite simple. But the case is a good warning how easily we may 
miss the action in a text without supplemental directions. It is by 


1 Frogs go, τραγῳδίας ποιοῦντα whet word in this context to be impossible. 
ἢ μυρία κτλ. It will be noticed that 2 Eur. Aipp. 1083, 1098. 
Aristophanes does not say δράματα. I 3. #6. 1102. 
believe he would even then have felt the 
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designation of xopés', receive little attention now that their action can_ 
no longer be seen and no stage-directions survive to represent it: and 
this neglect, of little moment in the later poets, may well mislead us in 
the case of dramas composed when performance was still the sole 
purpose and staple of the art. That there were not in some dramas of 
‘Aeschylus passages (if the word is applicable) of pure mime, of musicand 
acting merely, such as are, or till very recently were, common upon the 
popular stage of Italy, is by no means clear: from Aristophanes, as well 
as from the probabilities of the case, we should rather suppose that there 
were such passages, nor is the text without confirming indications, as will 
in one case presently be seen. At all events the element of action was 
still important, and the picture was still presented essentially by means 
of performance. 

It is so presented in the Agamemnon, The ‘plot’ of the drama, a 
plot both in the theatrical and in the more familiar sense of the word, 
is performed before the audience: and we cannot properly read the 
written tragedy without figuring to ourselves that performance, separate 
from which it was never conceived by the author. The ‘crowd’, chiefly 
those partizans of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra without whose support 
their triumph would be visibly impossible, are naturally not for the 
most part provided with speeches, any more than the followers of 
Agamemnon, or the λοχῖται led by Aegisthus. All these classes of 
persons, or representatives of them, do speak, and in three places at 
least, one very important, the mediaeval editors, by narrowing their 
conception of the χορός to the elders who sing the regular odes, have 
found and left pieces of the text unintelligible’. For the most part 
however their part is performance only, but that performance is 
necessary both to the picture and to the understanding of what is 
said. As in the foregoing story the action of the piece is anticipated, 
the formal description of it shall now be made as brief as possible. 

The scene represents the palace of Agamemnon in the fortress of 
Argos. Before the entrance are statues of the gods, among them Zeus 
and Apollo, and the place of council with its seats. The time is night. 
A watchman is seen upon the roof. Prologue (1—39). The watchman 
explains the supposed purpose of his employment. The beacon appears 


1 We have no English term equivalent λαβεῖν, applied to a dramatist who was 
to the Greek χορός, which signifies ‘a ‘granted a performance’ of his play. 
number of persons executing prescribed ® wy, 363, 618—6a1, 1522—1523. See 
‘moyements’, That it was and remained —_ also vv. 506, 631 (note on the translation), 
the term in use for what we call an acting 1625, 1649—1653- 

‘company’, is shown by the phrase χορὸν 
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Their coubts suli increasing. the ciders in a bref Arial dialogue 
are discussing not without contempt the aueged evicence for the victory, 
when they OUserve the approach of the heraid and other signs of an 
arrival (cv. 481—507). Their nope that * what is now happily believed 
may be happily increased’, is echoed in a very different sense by those 
to whom it 15 addressed. 

The effect of the situation here much depends on the presence face to face of the 
elders and the objects of their suspicion. Un the question whether one of the 
bystanders speaks, see on zt. s05—507. 

Second Scene in Dialogue (το. 508—685). The Herald, The Elders, 
Conspirators, and Clytaemnestra. The herald relates the destruction of 
Troy, the arrival of the king, and the storm. 

Almost everything in the action of this scene has been sufficiently described in the 
preceding narrative. The queen is summoned from the palace and comes hastily to 
put an end to the dangerous conversation which has commenced. The abruptness of 
her entrance and opening (v. 592) is accommodated to the situation. The favourable 
comment upon her speech (vv. 61$—61g) must be assigned to one of her party, as is 
clearly shown by the reply from the other side. See note there. 

Third Stasimon (vv. 686--773). The far-reaching consequences 
of crime, suggested by the fatal disaster just described. ‘Again the 
application is apparently to Paris; again we feel that the sin of Aga- 
memnon is present in the thought.’ 

March accompanying the Entrance of the King (vv. 774—800). 


dulity that, as Mr Sidgwick says, she 
clearly refers. It may be added that how- 
ever little she may know about the elders, 
must know even less of the general 

ag of the citizens, with whom she 

: possibly have had any communi- 


cation on the subject. 

1 T have already noticed that the latter 
part of this chorus is of the utmost import- 
ance as giving to us now some of the 
essential facts of the supposed situation. 
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killed upon the stage—ldlws δὲ Αἰσχύλος τὸν ᾿Αγαμέμνονα ἐπὶ σκηνῆς ἀναιρεῖσθαι ποιεῖ: 
and as the text does not suggest this, it is one of the few points in the hypothesis 
which might appear to rest on some independent tradition. The truth is that our 
knowledge of ancient scenery is not such as to warrant any positive assertion on 
details of this kind. 

Clytaemnestra appears and fiercely justifies her act. She describes 
the manner of the king’s death with cruel detail, answers invective with 
invective, and declares her reliance upon her partizans and upon the 
loyalty of Aegisthus. She even forces the lamenting elders to admit 
that as between her and her husband the justice of the case is doubtful 
(v. 1569). Buta fresh explosion of feeling is produced by the entrance 
of Aegisthus himself, with his band (λοχῖται v. 1650). 


The meeting of the triumphant lovers is left entirely to action, as is necessary. 
Conversation between them at such a moment and in such a presence would have 
been altogether out of place. From the fact that Aegisthus’ speech is immediately 
preceded by a speech of Clytaemnestra it is clear that she does not leave the stage. 


Finale. Aegisthus, Clytaemnestra, etc. Aegisthus claims to have 
merely procured his ‘just restoration’ to Argos (v. 1608), while avenging 
upon the son of Atreus the wrongs of his father and his own. 


That Aegisthus does not come from the palace but on the contrary has just 
entered the country is shown not only by his address, but by the interval which 
occurs between the achievement of the murder and his appearance. Consistent in 
his ‘ prudent’ plan he does not enter the fortress till the deed is actually done and 
all is safe. | 


This is too much for the friends of the king. Stung by their taunts 
Aegisthus calls on his ruffians to commence a massacre, when the 
queen, with hypocritical clemency, interposes to prevent an impolitic 
cruelty which might yet have endangered the success. ‘Less,’ she says, 
‘than blood-shed will serve the occasion’ (vv. 1654—1664). Accordingly 
the elders are led away to imprisonment; and with this final triumph 
of Clytaemnestra the scene comes to an end. 


4. Critical Remarks. 


I hope I am not rash in thinking that the preceding exposition of 
the play does in its general outline fulfil the conditions ; that is to say, 
the story is itself intelligible, and it explains why the drama is con- 
structed as it is, and what are the relations of its parts to one another. 
As to the details I do not pretend to offer more than conjecture; on the 
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contrary I should maintain that this is the utmost which, in details, the 
state of our information permits, and that by better use of the materials” 
others may, and certainly will, improve upon the suggestions here 
made, The outline will, I believe, be accepted after time for reflexion 
as certainly right; and I will even go so far as to say that the play 
would never in modern times of good literary judgment have been 
interpreted otherwise, if we had not allowed the imagination of the 
eleventh century, criticized and for the most part contemptuously 
rejected on other points, to rule us unquestioned upon this. It is not 
in the least surprising that the annotators of the Medicean MS. should 
have lost or corrupted the genuine tradition here as elsewhere, and that 
they should be wrong about the story, as they are wrong more often 
than not about the language and the meaning of the poet. Indeed if 
there is any department of criticism in which the scholars of that time 
are manifestly incompetent, it is the artistic part. We owe our whole 
knowledge of Aeschylus to their diligence; but we do not and must 
not obey them’. 

But indeed the question is not to my mind one of authority 
at all. On no authority, under the author himself, should it be 
believed, that any man conceived such a plot as the Byzantine 
editors attribute to Aeschylus; and if Aeschylus could say that such 
actually was his conception, we with the Agamemnon before us might 
well reply, that accident had singularly improved his design, As it is, 
the text of the play is the sole and sufficient authority for the poet’s 
intention, 

Nor is it ground for demur, that the Medicean hypothesis has con- 
tinued to pass current during the two centuries at most (we might 
largely reduce the time) during which Aeschylus from a literary point of 


1 In this matter, as in many others, 
the MS, commentary actually preserves 
traces of the truth, though not understood 
bby those who copied them down, On 
“the first line it is observed in the Medicean 


the functions of these persons, and the 
comparison is pointless. But as a fact 
their functions are exactly analogous: 
in Aeschylus as in Homer the ‘year- 
long watch’ represents the duration of 
Aegisthus’ plot, of which the Homeric 
watchman is a conscious instrument, 
the Aeschylean an unconscious. It is 
fair to suppose that the meaning of 
the note was known to the original 
writer, from whom it has found its way 
into the chaos of the Medicean commen- 
tary. 


L 
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suggest anything of itself and is actually destroyed by a prevalent 
alteration of the text) facilitated the error of the mediaeval editors and 

has made it more difficult of detection. But manifestly, in the matter 
of truth and nature, Aeschylus is right. In the first outbreak of anger 
and defiance neither victors nor vanquished would fall to discussing or 
describing the device by which the contest was lost and won. The first 
address of Aegisthus to his Argive supporters and subjects turns naturally 
upon what he alleges for the rights of his cause: and it is only because 
he is too violent and vain-glorious to govern his tongue, that he touches 
at all upon the inopportune topic of his stratagem (v. 1608). Before a 
modern audience, who did not know the story, Aegisthus would very 
likely have been made to narrate his plan and its success, although 
in real life he would not do so, simply lest some of the spectators should 
be left in the dark. Aeschylus, by the conditions of his art, was spared 
the necessity of this misrepresentation, 

What points have been added to the story by the dramatist himself, 
we can scarcely guess and have little interest in knowing. But it is 
likely that those incidents, which would be effective on the stage only, 
were invented for the stage; and for this reason we may refer to this 
origin the whole apparatus of the king’s entrance, including the 
laying of the tapestry, the whole vision of Cassandra, and in any case 
certainly the ἄπειρον ἀμφίβληστρον, in which at the last moment the 
victim is enfolded. This curious device is to the plot of the Agamemnon 
so unimportant, that if the play had survived alone, we might well have 
wondered why it is introduced. But the question is answered in the 
Choephori, where one of the best scenes is the exhibition of the garment 
by Orestes, after he has avenged the murder which it served to commit’, 
It is there used, as Antony uses the robe of Caesar, and with similar 
dramatic effect. For the sake of this scene and of the closely connected 
reference in the Zumenides (v, 463), it is introduced and made promi- 
nent in the Agamemnon. It serves also, by its appearance in the 
sequel as evidence of the crime, to fix attention upon the part of 
‘Clytaemnestra, with whom only, and not with Aegisthus, the moral 
interest of the story is concerned. The stratagem of the beacon was, 
we may say, certainly not first introduced into the story by the 

. If it had been, it would not be presented as it is. Who was 
ntor, it is useless to ask. Possibly some one not more deserving 
than some of the romancers who supplied material to 


1 Cho, 971 foll. 
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Shakespeare. To the essential originality of the poet such questions 
are of course immaterial. 

Indeed it would be a grave mistake to exaggerate the importance, 
in a literary aspect, of the whole subject which has been set forth, at 
great but I trust not unpardonable length, in this introduction. Un- 
doubtedly the main purpose of the poet, or at any rate his chief value 
for us now, lies in things almost independent of his story, in the majesty 
and beauty of his language, in the bold delineation of character, and in 
the deep moral feeling with which the whole subject is coloured. To 
the temporary object of winning the prize, which we may guess that 
Aeschylus did not undervalue, the difference between an absurd and an 
effective plot would be vital: nor can it be thought indifferent to the 
mere reader, whether the beginning of the play has or has not any 
intelligible connexion with the middle and end of it. But I would not 
for my own sake leave the impression, that I have proportioned the 
topics to my estimate of their permanent significance. The story of the 
Agamemnon, once understood, might with justice to Aeschylus be 
stated and dismissed in a brief summary. The critical discussion of it 
is required only by the present state of the subject. It is however 
required now ; and for this reason only I hope to be excused, if I seem 
unduly to neglect other matters of not less moment, upon which I have 
nothing to say which has not been excellently said before. 


§. The Text. 


The text of the Agamemnon depends mainly upon two MSS. The 
Mediceus (M) should be regarded as the sole authority for those parts 
which it contains (vy. 1—322 and vv. 1051—1158). Only one MS. of 
any value, the Florentinus ([) contains the whole play, and for nearly 
one half of it (wv. 361—1052) this is necessarily the sole authority. 
Fortunately it appears to represent M very closely. Cases such as 
v. 23, where the genuine φάος of M could not be recognized in the 
conjectural supplement (viv φώς) of f, are rare. One other MS., the 
Farnestanus (h), contains the whole play, but it is worthless. Its very 
numerous variations are, in the great majority of cases, manifestly con- 
jectures upon a text derived from M. Before therefore any weight 
can be assigned to its variation in a particular place, it must appear 
that the reading cannot be merely conjectural, that is, it must be such 
as the corrector could not have propounded for sense—a condition not 
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easy to be fulfilled. All critics put the MS. very low, but the only 
logical course is to ignore it altogether. I have cited it only so far as 
seemed sufficient to show its character. 

Two of the imperfect MSS., Marcianus Bessartonis (a) and Venetus 
(g) include parts of the play not in M, the first a few lines (vv. 323—360), 
the second a large piece (v. 1159—the end), but neither gives much 
assistance which cannot be had from the Florentinus. The MSS. are 
cited as in the apparatus of Wecklein (ed. 1885), to whom I would 
repeat the acknowledgments made in my edition of the Septem. 


AlZXYAOY ΑΓΑΛΛΕΛΑΝΩΝ. 


ATAMEMNONO® TIIO@EXI=*. 


᾿Αγαμέμνων εἰς Ἴλιον ἀπιὼν τῇ Κλνυταιμήστρᾳ, εἰ πορθήσοι τὸ Ἴλιον, 
ὑπέσχετο τῆς αὐτῆς ἡμέρας σημαίνειν διὰ τοῦ πυρσοῦ. ὅθεν σκοπὸν 
ἐκάθισεν ἐπὶ μισθῷ Κλυταιμήστρα, ἵνα τηροΐη τὸν πυρσόν. καὶ ὃ μὲν 
ἰδὼν ἀπήγγειλεν, αὐτὴ δὲ τῶν πρεσβυτῶν ὄχλον μεταπέμπεται, περὶ τοῦ 
πυρσοῦ ἐροῦσα" ἐξ ὧν καὶ ὁ χορὸς συνίσταται" οἵτινες ἀκούσαντες παιανί- 
ζουσιν. μετ᾽ οὐ πολὺ δὲ καὶ Ταλθύβιος παραγίνεται καὶ τὰ κατὰ τὸν πλοῦν 
διηγεῖται. ᾿Αγαμέμνων δ᾽ ἐπὶ ἀπήνης ἔρχεται" εἵπετο δ᾽ αὐτῷ ἑτέρα ἀπήνη, 
ἔνθα ἦν τὰ λάφυρα καὶ y Κασάνδρα. αὐτὸς μὲν οὖν προεισέρχεται εἰς τὸν 
οἶκον σὺν τῇ Κλυταιμήστρᾳ, Κασάνδρα δὲ προμαντεύεται, πρὶν εἰς τὰ 
βασίλεια εἰσελθεῖν, τὸν ἑαυτῆς καὶ τοῦ ᾿Αγαμέμνονος θάνατον καὶ τὴν ἐξ 
Ὀρέστου μητροκτονίαν, καὶ εἰσπηδᾷ ὡς θανουμένη, ῥίψασα τὰ στέμματα. 
τοῦτο δὲ τὸ μέρος τοῦ δράματος θαυμάζεται ὡς ἔκπληξιν ἔχον καὶ οἶκτον 
ἱκανόν. ἰδίως δὲ Αἰσχύλος τὸν ᾿Αγαμέμνονα ἐπὶ σκηνῆς ἀναιρεῖσθαι ποιεῖ, 
τὸν δὲ Κασάνδρας σιωπήσας θάνατον νεκρὰν αὑτὴν ὑπέδειξεν, πεποίηκέν τε 
Αἴγισθον καὶ Κλυταιμήστραν ἑκάτερον διισχυριζόμενον περὶ τῆς ἀναιρέσεως 
ἑνὶ κεφαλαίῳ, τὴν μὲν τῇ ἀναιρέσει ᾿Ιφιγενείας, τὸν δὲ ταῖς τοῦ πατρὸς 
Θυέστου ἐξ ᾿Ατρέως συμφοραῖς. 

ἐδιδάχθη τὸ δρᾶμα ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος Φιλοκλέους ἐλυμπιάδι ὀγδοηκοστῇ ἕτει 
δευτέρῳ (B.C. 458). πρῶτος Αἰσχύλος ᾿Αγαμέμνονι, Xondopots, Εὐμενίσι, 
Πρωτεῖ σατυρικῷς ἐχορήγει Ἐξνοκλῆς ᾿Αφιδνεύς. 


TA TOT ΔΡΑΜΑΤΟΣ TIPOSOIIA'. 


®YAAE. 

ΧΟΡΟΣ. 

ΑΓΓΈΛΟΣ. 
KAYTAIMHSTPA. 
TAA@YBIOS KHPYE. 
ATAMEMNON. 
KAZANAPA. 
ΑἸΓΙΣΘΟΣ. 


1 See the Preface and Introduction. 


ΑἸΣΧΥΛΟῪ AFAMEMNON. 


ΦΥΛΑΞ. 
Θεοὺς μὲν αἰτῶ τῶνδ᾽ ἀπαλλαγὴν πόνων 
φρουρᾶς ἐτείας μῆκος, ἣν κοιμώμενος 
στέγαις ᾿Ατρειδῶν ἄγκαθεν, κυνὸς δίκην, 
ἄστρων κάτοιδα νυκτέρων ὁμήγυριν 
καὶ τοὺς φέροντας χεῖμα καὶ θέρος βροτοῖς, 5 
λαμπροὺς δυνάστας ἐμπρέποντας αἰθέρι, 
ἀστέρας, ὅταν φθίνωσιν, ἀντολάς τε τῶν' 
καὶ νῦν φυλάσσω λαμπάδος τὸ σύμβολον, 
αὐγὴν πυρὸς φέρουσαν ἐκ Τροίας φάτιν 


1--322. 


1. μὲν.. καὶ wow (8).. νῦν δέ (20). ‘I 
have long been praying for release, and 
still am watching, but this time I hope 
to be answered.’ 

2. κοιμώμενος στέγαις ἄγκαθεν. Sce 
Appendix A. 

4—7. ἄστρων ὁμήγνριν καὶ τοὺς φέ- 
ρονταξ... ἀστέρας the whole company of con- 
stellations, and in particular them who, 
conspicuously bright like princes in the 
sky, bring winter and summer to man, 
the great stars, the times of their setting 
and the risings thereof. ἀστήρ as opposed 
to ἄστρον is properly a great star, and 
here stands for the great and familiar 
stars which mark the seasons. (This is 
substantially Hermann’s view.) For καὶ 


VBA 


Readings of M. 


1. δ᾽ ἦν. 


cf. Pers. 751 θεῶν δὲ πάντων ger’ οὐκ 
εὐβουλίᾳ καὶ Ποσειδῶνος κρατήσειν (Eous- 
man /. Phil. Xvi. 246: Mr Housman 
would transpose vv. 6, 4, but I think this 
deprives the description λαμπροὺς... αἰθέρι 
of its point; it is the great constellations, 
not all the stars, which are conspicuous, 
xpérovet).—To those (Valcknaer) who 
condemn v. 7 as spurious, it is rightly 
replied that the demonstrative τῶν is not 
the style of an interpolator (Housman). 
There is no evidence against the verse 
except the rarity of the initial dactyl, 
which is not conclusive. That it is 
omitted by Achilles Tatius, who cites 
vv. 4—6, is not evidence, as a quotation 
need not run to the end of a sentence. 


I 
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ἅλώσιμόν τε βάξιν ----δδε yap κρατεῖ 


IO 


γυναικὸς ἀνδρόβουλον ἐλπίζον κέαρ᾽ 

εὖτ᾽ ἂν δὲ νυκτίπλαγκτον ἔνδροσόν τ᾽ ἔχω 

εὐνὴν ὀνείροις οὐκ ἐπισκοπουμένην 

ἐμήν (φόβος γὰρ ἀνθ᾽ ὕπνου παραστατεῖ 

τὸ μὴ βεβαίως βλέφαρα συμβαλεῖν ὕπνῳ), 15 


Io. ἁλώσιμον : news of the capture: 
cf. Theb. 622 ἁλώσιμον παιᾶνα ‘a cheer for 
the capture’ (Wecklein).—dSe κρατεῖ, 
this tt is to be commanded by, literally 
‘thus uses power’; see v. 942 τὸν κρα- 
τοῦντα μαλθακῶς. 

II. γυναικὸφ.. κέαρ: ‘one who med- 
dles in the business of man with the 
sanguine feelings of a woman’: cf. Zhed. 
182 μέλει γὰρ ἀνδρί, μὴ γννὴ βουλευέτω 
τἄξωθεν.---1κχγυναικὸς is generic (not ‘the 
lady’ z.¢. Clytaemnestra), and ἐλπίζον 
κέαρ a generic description of woman.— 
ἐλπίζον, wider than ope, includes fancy, 
imagination, etc. So ἐλπίζω often means 
lo imaygine.—Note that ἐλπίζον is a 
constant epithet, ἀνδρόβουλον (=avdpéd- 
βουλον ov) particular to the occasion, the 
regular use of double epithets in Aeschy- 
lus.—The speaker is disposed to regard 
his strange occupation as due to some 
wild freak of the queen’s capricious 
fancy and feminine imagination; hence 
the sarcastic allusion, which follows, 
to her ‘dreams’. A similar thought 
occurs to the elders (v. 286); and see 
Clytaemnestra’s pretended description of 
herself as dreaming anxious dreams about 
Agamemnon (τ. 882). 

12—19 is one period, the construction 
being εὖτ᾽ ἂν... ἔχω, ὅταν δοκῶ, κλαίω τότε. 
In v. 16 δέ, like δ᾽ οὖν, marks merely 
resumption after the parenthesis. 

13. εὐνὴν... ἐμήν ‘the couch where no 
dream visits me’. ἐμήν, emphatic in itself, 
is here emphasized strongly by position 
in the sentence and verse, importing a 
contrast between the speaker and some 
one else, whom dreams do visit. The 
context points the allusion. The dreams 


of the mistress condemn the poor servant 
to a couch, where dreams would be only 
too welcome "---μήν is commonly treated 
as inexplicable and corrupt, but, as I 
think, without reason. 

14-—15. For, instead of sleep, 7 am 
haunted by the fear, that by sleep I might 
close my eyes for ever, that is, ‘might 
suffer death, if I missed the signal or 
were caught neglecting my watch’, the 
queen like Creon in the Antigone (οὐχ 
ὑμὶν “Acdns μοῦνος ἀρκέσει 308) having, we 
may presume, threatened this penalty. — 
For the popular euphemism ‘lasting 
sleep’ for ‘death’ see v. 1450 τὸν αἰεὶ 
ὕπνον, v. 1293 ὄμμα συμβαλώ τόδες-- 
βεβαίως lit. permanently, lastingly, as in 
πλοῦτος ἄδικος οὐ βέβαιος etc. The use 
of the softer word instead of the more 
explicit és del adds to the euphemism a 
touch of rough humour.—teé μὴ κτλ. 
The clause depends upon and explains 
the emphatic substantive φόβος. Cf. Eur. 
Med. 184 φόβος (ἐστὶν) εἰ πείσω, and for 
the form of the clause Plato Laws 943 Ὁ 
χρὴ πᾶσαν ἐπιφέροντα δίκην ἀνδρὶ πάντ᾽ 
ἄνδρα φοβεῖσθαι τὸ μὴ ἐπενεγκεῖν ψενδῇ 
τιμωρίαν (‘in inflicting punishment a man 
should always have before him the fear 
of inflicting a wrong penalty’). The 
infinitive with the article puts into sub- 
stantival form the ordinary dependent 
clauses μὴ cupBarw, μὴ éweveyxy.—The 
repetition ἀνθ᾽ ὕπνον... ὕπνῳ is clearly 
proper, if not necessary, to the point.— 
The common interpretation is this: ‘for 
I have with me fear instead of sleep, so 
that I cannot go to sleep soundly’. But 
ἃ great number of emendations show the 
just objections made to this. τὸ... ὕπνῳ 
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[2 hd σὰ 

ὅταν δ᾽ ἀείδειν ἣ μινύρεσθαι δοκῶ, 

ad aN, 9 4 4 w 

ὕπνον TOO ἀντίμολπον ἐντέμνων ἄκος, 

κλαίω τότ᾽ οἴκου τοῦδε συμφορὰν στένων, 

οὐχ ὡς τὰ πρόσθ᾽ ἄριστα διαπονουμένου --- 
σι 9 ᾿ , 9 Φ Ἁ ’ 

νῦν δ᾽ εὐτυχὴς γένοιτ᾽ ἀπαλλαγὴ πόνων 20 
9 

εὐωγγέλου φανέντος ὀρφναίου πυρός. 


ὦ χαῖρε λαμπτήρ, νυκτὸς ἡμερήσιον 
φάος πιφαύσκων καὶ χορῶν κατάστασιν 
πολλῶν ἐν “Apye, τῆσδε συμφορᾶς χάριν. 


Φ σι Ὁ A 
tou lou. 


25 


᾿Αγαμέμνονος γυναικὶ σημαίνω τορῶς, 

εὐνῆς ἐπαντείλασαν ὡς τάχος δόμοις 

ὀλολυγμὸν εὐφημοῦντα τῇδε λαμπάδι 

ἐπορθριάζειν, εἴπερ Ἰλίου πόλις 

ἑάλωκεν, ὡς ὁ φρυκτὸς ἀγγέλλων πρέπει" 30 


30. ἀγγέλων. 


is then worse than superfluous, and the 
weakest word in it (ὕπνῳ) has the place 
of emphasis., Moreover the supposed 
syntax is faulty: παραστατεῖ cannot gov- 
ern such a consecutive clause, as if it 
were εἴργει or κωλύει: and if the clause 
depends on φόβος, it cannot be con- 
secutive. 

17. ‘thus making of song one remedy 
against sleep’, using song among (é») 
other things to keep myself awake. τέμ- 
yew was the technical term for shredding 
the roots, herbs etc. compounded in 
drugs (Blomfield, and see L. and Sc. 
5. %.). 

19. ...psutlo work nol so good altegether 
as in old times. The passive πονεῖσθαι 
(πόνον) signifies fo be worked at, πόνος 
being technical for any exercise or task- 
work. So the deponent διαπονεῖσθαι is 
the regular word for a professional prac- 
tice.—There is a double meaning in this 
cautious phrase, depending on the ambi- 
guity of οἶκος between Aousehold and 
house. Under the mere grumble of the 
servant lies the same suggestion as in 


v. 37-—The rendering ‘managed, ad- 
ministered’ (I. and Sc. s. 7. διαπονεῖσθαι) 
is incorrect. 

a1. ὀρφναίον πυρός ‘fire of the dark- 
ness’, z.¢. which the darkness keeps and 
will not disclose. 

25. He calls as to awaken the slum- 
bering house. Hence σημαίνω in τ΄. 26. 
---σημανῶ rece. 

27. δόμοις ‘for the house’, é.¢. on 
behalf of the houschold. 

28. λαμπάδι, dependent on ἐπ-ορθριά- 
fev, ‘upon’ 1.6. ‘in honour of’ its ap- 
pearance. 

29. ἐπορθριάζειν ‘to sing as a morn- 
ing song’ (ὄρθριος), pursuing the train of 
metaphor suggested by ἡμερήσιον φάος, 
ἐπαντείλασαν εἰς.---ἐπορθιάζειν recc. I 
cannot but think the modern editors 
wrong in generally adopting this injurious 
change, probably a mere error. The 
associations of ὄρθιος, shrill, high, and of 
the ὄρθιος νόμος, are as foreign to the 
passage as ὄρθριος is appropriate. 

30. ὁ ‘the (expected) beacon’: cf. τὸ 
σύμβολον in τ'. &. 


I—2 
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αὐτός τ᾽ ἔγωγε φροίμιον χορεύσομαι. 
τὰ δεσποτῶν γὰρ εὖ πεσόντα θήσομαι 
τρὶς ἐξ βαλούσης τῆσδέ μοι φρυκτωρίας. 


γένοιτο δ᾽ οὖν μολόντος εὐφιλῆ χέρα 
wv v ζω a ’ 
ἄνακτος οἴκων τῇδε βαστάσαι χερί. 35 
τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα συγῶ, βοῦς ἐπὶ γλώσσῃ μέγας 
βέβηκεν οἶκος δ᾽ αὐτός, εἰ φθογγὴν λάβοι, 
2 9 a ld e e ‘ 4 A 
σαφέστατ ἂν λέξειεν᾽ ws ἑκὼν ἐγὼ 
μαθοῦσιν αὐδῶ κοὐ μαθοῦσι λήθομαι. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


Δέκατον μὲν ἔτος τόδ᾽ ἐπεὶ Πριάμῳ 


μέγας ἀντίδικος, 


32. τὰ-δεσποτών.-εὖ-πεσόντα θήσομαι 
‘my lord’s good fortune I shall score to 
my game’, /.¢. regard it as my own: 
οἰκειώσομαι schol. So vice versa χρηστοῖσι 
δούλοις συμφορὰ τὰ δεσποτῶν κακῶς πίτ- 
vovra (Eur. Afed. 54), apparently an imi- 
tation. Cf. στέργειν δὲ τἀκπεσόντα καὶ 
θέσθαι (accept and score) πρέπει (Soph. 
Jr. 686), and Horace, ‘ quod fors dierum 
cumque dabit, lucro afpone’. So also 
Wecklein.—Others take εὖ πεσόντα as 
predicate, ‘I shall reckon fortunate’; but 
on such a question the Greek tradition 
seems entitled to respect. 

33. τρὶς ἕξ: the best possible throw 
with ¢hrce cubical dice. 

36. βοῦς.. βέβηκε. ‘I have weighty 
reasons for silence’, 2.5. the fear of 
punishment and of losing, if overheard, 
the reward of his service. This is clearly 
the general meaning: παροιμία ἐπὶ τῶν 
μὴ δυναμένων παρρησιάζεσθαι, Hesychius. 
So also βοῦς μοὶ ἐπὶ γλώσσῃ κρατερῷ ποδὶ 
λὰξ ἐπιβαίνων ἴσχεῦ κωτίλλειν καίπερ ἐπι- 
στάμενον Theogn. 850.—The origin of a 
proverb is a most uncertain speculation. 
Of many conjectures made upon this, the 
latest (Wecklein), that it is an allusion to 
the ἱμὰς βόειος, or ox-leather scourge, 


40 


with which slaves were punished, seems 
as probable as any. There is no positive 
evidence on the subject. After all, it was 
perhaps merely a metaphor, based on the 
common use of βοῦς, as a type of size, in 
the form of a prefix (cf. βού-παις, βου- 
μελία etc.). 

37- He glances at the queen’s adul- 
tery. 

39. tis my intention to have meaning 
for those (only) who understand, while 
those who do not may think that I do not 
see, literally ‘I am (willingly) unobservant 
for those who do not understand’. λήθομαι 
is here the passive answering to the active 
λανθάνει pe τοῦτο ‘I do not observe this’. 
—On the interval between this speech 
and the entrance of the Chorus of Elders 
see the Introduction. 

40. Πριάμῳ: the dative depends pri- 
marily on ἀντίδικος (cf. ἀντίτυπος, ἀντί- 
παλος etc.) and more generally, as dative . 
of relation, on the whole following sen- 
tence.—IIpidov recc., a mistaken change. 
—The singular ἀντίδικος includes both 
brothers as one ‘party’ to the suit, Mene- 
laus having precedence, as the wrong was 
strictly his (Sidgwick). 
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Μενέλαος ἄναξ 75° ᾿Αγαμέμνων, 
διθρόνου Διόθεν καὶ δισκήπτρου 
τιμῆς ὀχυρὸν ζεῦγος ᾿Ατρείδαιν, 


στόλον ᾿Αργείων χιλιοναύτην 45 


τῆσδ᾽ ἀπὸ χώρας 


ἦραν, στρατιῶτιν ἀρωγήν---- 

μέγαν ἐκ θυμοῦ κλάξοντες “Αρη, 

τρόπον αὐἰγυπιῶν, οἴτ᾽ ἐκπατίοις ' 

ἄλγεσι παίδων ὕπατοι λεχέων 50 


στροφοδινοῦνται, 


πτερύγων ἐρετμοῖσιν ἐρεσσόμενοι, 


δεμνιοτήρη 


πόνον ὀρταλίχων ὀλέσαντες" 
ὕπατος δ᾽ ἀΐων ἢ τις ᾿Απόλλων 55 


ἡ Πὰν ἡ Ζεὺς οἰωνόθροον 


γόον ὀξυβόαν 


τῶνδε μετοίκων ὑστερόποινον 
A a 2 ’ 
πέμπει παραβᾶσιν Ἔρινύν. 
οὕτω δ᾽ ᾿Ατρέως παῖδας ὁ κρείσσων 6ο 


44- ᾿Ατρειδᾶν. 


4. ᾿Ατρείδαιν Dindorf. 

45. Χιλιοναύτην of a thousand crews. 

49—51- See Appendix B. 

54. πόνον ὀρταλίχων: gen. of equi- 
valent, ‘the brood, their care’. 

55. watos echoes ὕπατοι in v. 50 
and leads up to the figure μετοίκων. The 
birds are ‘licensed dwellers’ in the high 
abodes of the gods.—Afollo as god of 
augury, Fan of animal life, Zess of uni- 
versal right. (Schneidewin.)—The ap- 
pearance of the humble Pan in the com- 
pany of these great Olympians is a cha- 
racteristicofthetime. Seeon 7hed. 132. 

56. οἰωγόθροον.. ὀξνβόαν: see on 
w% 11. 

58. Tev8e μετοίκων (ὄντω») ‘of them, 
because they are their μέτοικοι᾽, and 
entitled to their protection: ‘‘ dieser, die 
ihre μέτοικοι sind, wie Soph. £/. 790 
πρὸς τῆσδ᾽ ὑβρίζῃ μητρός (von dieser, die 


deine Mutter sein will)" Wecklcin.—The 


difficulty raised by Hermann against 
twvde arises from not observing the 
predicative force of μετοίκων .---ὑστερό- 
wowov: ‘punishing in after time’ 7.6. 
‘soon or late’, in the end, though 
the vengeance may be deferred. Vro- 
bably it was the popular belief that 
such youthful cruelties (note παίδων) were 
especially liable to be avenged in kind, 
by refusing children to the offenders or 
taking their children away. Cf. Soph. 
Ant. 1074 τούτων σε λωβητῆρες ὑστερο- 
φθόροι Noxwow Αιδου καὶ θεών ‘Epwues, ἐν 
τοῖσιν αὐτοῖς τοῖσδε ληφῆναι κακοῖς. 

Go. ὁ κρείσσων... ξένιος Ζεύς their 
mightier Zeus, the guardian of hospitality 
(ὁ κρείσσων referring back to the Zeus of 
the birds, τ, 56), mightier as representing 
a stronger claim, since the faith of the 
ξένος, outraged by Paris, was the very 
strongest of obligations in a religious 
point of view. 


ΑἸΣΧΎΛΟΥ 


ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ πέμπει ξένιος 
Ζεύς, πολνάνορος ἀμφὶ γυναικὸς 
πολλὰ παλαίσματα καὶ γνιοβαρῆ, 
γόνατος κονίαισιν ἐρειδομένου 
διακναιομένης τ’ ἐν προτελείοις 
κάμακος, θήσων Δαναοῖσιν 

Τρωσί θ᾽ ὁμοίως----ἔστι δ᾽ ὅπῃ νῦν 


65 


ἔστι" τελεῖται δ᾽ ἐς TO πεπρωμένον " 
οὔθ᾽ ὑποκαίων οὔθ᾽ ὑπολείβων, 
Ν 9 U e a 
οὔτε δακρύων, ἀπύρων ἱερῶν 70 


ὀργὰς ἀτενεῖς παραθέλξει. 


69. ὑποκλαίων. 


61. ἐπ᾿ ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ to punish the 
triumphant Paris. On ἐπί of the object 


of an action, see on 7hed. 531, 7or.—On 
the name ᾿Αλέξανδρος see on v. 714. 

62. woAdvdvopos won (not wooed) by 
many, ἃ woman that could not be faithful 
to one. For the contemptuous force of 
the epithet here cf. wv. 790 foll. 

65. προτελείοις properly ritual pre- 
ceding marriage, used here with irony, 
the war being the προτέλεια through 
which Helen must be finally won.—As 
this comparison is clearly the point of 
the sentence, it is very curious that the 
language should present in detail so 
close a parallel to the old marriage- 
custom made familiar by Raphael’s 
Espousal of the Virgin (Sposalizio, at the 
Brera, Milan). At the ceremony young 
men broke sticks across their knees. ‘The 
figure in the foreground to the right of 
the picture will be easily recollected. 
The ‘knee to the ground’ and the 
‘snapping of the rod’ (for in κάμαξ the 
sense of spear-shaft is only secondary) 
are exactly the expressions which would 
have been chosen from this point of view 
to draw a parallel between προτέλεια and 
war. I am not aware of any other 
evidence for referring the custum to 
Aeschylus’ time, but the resemblance 
deserves notice and is not likely, in my 


judgment, to be accidental.—The motive 
of the custom may have been the common 
one of averting the evil eye. To this 
motive is assigned a somewhat similar 
Indian custom, to which I am referred 
by Mr J. G. Frazer: ‘‘on déchire une 
toile en deux devant les yeux des deux 
marie¢s, et on en jette les morceaux des 
deux cétés opposés. Sonnerat, Voyage 
aux Indes et a la Chine, I. p. 78.” 

67. δέ refers to μέν inv. 40. ‘In all 
this time we see no accomplishment (¢4e 
matter stands as tt doth) though it will 
end as it must.’ 

69—71. By no increase of fuel or 
libation, and by no tears, may one over- 
come the stubbornness of a sacrifice that 
will not burn. παραθέλξει, and pers. 
sing. fut. mid., the 2nd person being 
used, as often in English and in Greek, 
for the indefinite. The schol. λείπει τὸ 
τίς, though bad in grammar, is right as 
tothe meaning. The sentiment is general 
and expands, in the form of a metaphor 
probably proverbial, the preceding words 
τελεῖται és τὸ πεπρωμένον. Without meta- 
phor the meaning is “if fate is against 
you, you may struggle in vain”. To 
which party in the present contest this 
doctrine applies, whether the sin of Paris 
or the sin of Agamemnon will most 
affect the event, the speakers do not 
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ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ἀτίται σαρκὶ παλαιᾷ 
τῆς τότ᾽ ἀρωγῆς ὑπολειφθέντες 


μέμνομεν ἰσχὺν 


ἐσόπαιδα νέμοντες ἐπὶ σκήπτροις. 75 
& Te γὰρ νεαρὸς μυελὸς στέρνων 


9 +] ὔ 
ἐντὸς ἀνάσσων 


ἰσόπρεσβυς (ἤΑρης 5 οὐκ ἐνὶ χώρᾳ), 
τί θ᾽ ὑπεργήρως; φυλλάδος ἤδη 


972. ἀτίτάι. 


determine.—émoxaley Casaubon. ὑπό 
expresses that the fire or fuel is put, and 
the wine or oil poured in, s#der the 
sacrifice to be burnt.—dpyds: not pre- 
cisely ‘anger’ but mood, almost caprice, 
as in Eur. Med. 121 χαλεπῶς ὀργὰς 
μεταβάλλουσιν, and frequently.—As to 
the form παραθέλξομαι, the middle has 
its regular quasi-reflexive force (‘in com- 
modum facientis ') as in wapdyoua, rapl- 
σταμαι, παρηγορέομαι, and other verbs of 
like meaning. Of this particular form 
θέλξομαι no other example is noted; but 
there is nothing to raise difficulty in this, 
as it will scarcely be supposed that our 
list of such futures is or could possibly 
become complete. The quasi-reflexive 
middle forms are always rare, from the 
nature of the case; thus of ῥήγνυμι, a far 
commoner verb than θέλγω, the examples 
in this mood and meaning are exceedingly 
few. For the fuéwre middle, Attic had 
a special predilection. All the commen- 
tators assume παραθέλξει here to be 3rd 
pers. active; but the difficulties thus 
arising are acknowledged by all, and 
appear to me insuperable. There is no 
subject to the verb, and the context sup- 
plies none, ‘ Paris’ and ‘Agamemnon’, 
which are proposed, being both too re- 
mote. Note also that, if the sentence is 
general, we are released from the impos- 
sible task of finding any particular allusion 
in ἀπύρων ἱερῶν.---ΤῊς correction ἐπιλεί- 
Bow and the omission οὗ οὔτε δακρύων are 


unnecessary. 


77. ἀνάσσων. 79. 


τίθιπεργήρωσ. 


72. ἀτίται (ὄντες) if correct, is from 
drirys, ‘one who does not pay, a de- 
faulter’; because with our outworn thews 
we made default’ t.e. could not render 
our due service any more (Weil, Η. L. 
Ahrens). But perhaps it should be read 
as dat. fem. sing. from ἄτιτος disre- 
garded, unvalual, and corrected to drlry 
(Wecklein, comparing for the feminine 
termination, Cho. 617 d@avdras, ers. 
599 περικλύστα etc.) Then the dative dr. 
σαρκὶ wax. is causal. It is not easy to 
choose.—odpt muscle, as in Theb. 609 
γέροντα τὸν νοῦν σάρκα δ᾽ ἡβῶσαν. 

75. ἰσόπαιδα, ‘egual ἐν that of a 
child’. The compounds of ἰσο- preserve 
in the classical writers almost always the 
true sense of the word and are applied 
only to that which can be measured. 
The use for mere resemblance (as in 
ἰσόπετρος etc.) becomes common only in 
late Greek. 

76—79. TE...78: G5...50. 

7. ἀνάσσων. Hermann. The word 
suggests the pushing and shooting of 
young growth or sap (compare ἀνέδραμεν 
ἔρνει loos), and answers to φυλλάδος κατα- 
καρφομένης. 

78. “Apne δ᾽ οὐκ ἐνὶ χώρᾳ: this quali- 
fies the parallel, to the disadvantage of 
the old; note δέ. ‘The spirit of war’ 
not being ‘in the fort’, children do not 
miss the strength they have not known. 

79. τί θ᾽ twepyipes; Enger. The 
rhetorical question is much more favoured 
in Greek than in English. For τί antici- 


8 AIZXYAOY 


κατακαρφομένης τρίποδας μὲν ὁδοὺς 


“ \ 3 9 Ἁ 9 ’ 
στείχει, παιδὸς δ᾽ οὐδὲν ἀρείων 
4 ς Ul 9 4, 
ὄναρ ἡμεροφατον αλαίνει. 


σὺ δέ, Τυνδάρεω 


θύγατερ, βασίλεια Κλυταιμήστρα, 
τί χρέος; τί νέον; τί § ἐπαισθομένη, ὃς 


τίνος ἀγγελίας 


πειθοῖ περίπεμπτα θύος κινεῖς; 
πάντων δὲ θεῶν τῶν ἀστυνόμων, 


87. θνοσκνεῖσ (the first ε in an erasure). 


pating a verb (στείχει) see v. 926.—tmep- 
Yipes is properly a predicate (ὑπεργήρως 
ὧν) what of tt (or kim) in sheer old age?— 
τὸ θ᾽ ὑπεργήρων Cod. Farn. 

8ο. μὲν...δὲ: as if ‘three feet’ should 
have meant greater power.—tplwobdag #.¢. 
ἐπὶ σκήπτροις. 

81. ἀρείων echoes to “Apys in v. 78: 
Aeschylus probably connected the words 
in fancy. 

82. ὄναρ ὑμερόφατον a dream in day- 
light. There seems to be no reason for 
rejecting ἡμερόφατος. It is sufficiently 
certified by the existence of φάω fo light, 
and is in form parallel to dxparos. There 
are two forms of the stem, φᾶ and φᾶ, as 
in φὰνερός, φᾶνός: the preference of the 
long vowel in -daros /i# is natural, 
-garos having two other meanings, said 
and slain.—ypepbpayrov Farn. ἡμερό- 
φοιτον Ahrens, 

83. The speaker “apostrophizes Cly- 
taemestra, who remains within the house, 
as Ajax, lingering in his tent, is apostro- 
phized in Soph. 4s. 134” (Wecklein). 
The form of apostrophe in both cases 
indicates the like impatience for the pre- 
sence of the person addressed. It must 
not be supposed that Clytaemnestra 
appears.—It is not without significance 
that the name of the queen is thus 
introduced together with that of her 
father. To be a daughter of this house 
was no good omen, and the speaker 
glances, as it were involuntarily, at the 


reproach put more plainly by Agamemnon 
in v. gos. 

87. πειθοῖ: literally ‘from conviction 
of what report?’ s.c. by what report 
convinced ?—weplwepara adverbial accu- 
sative, literally ‘by the way of sending 
round ’,. The directions for sacrifice were 
sent not only to public places but gene- 
rally throughout the country. See v. 599. 
From wv. 96, we see that what was ‘sent 
round’ on such an occasion was not 
merely the message or order to sacrifice 
but materials from the sender, the prince 
or master, to aid the offering. Hence 
the point of noticing that the ‘high 
flames’ are ‘persuaded’ to rise by the 
rich oil or incense from the palace. It 
is a species of religious communion 
between the prince and the subject. 
The word περίπεμπτα was doubtless 
technical. It may be noted that the 
usage gave the queen in this instance an 
excellent opportunity for communicating 
unsuspected with her partizans.—Otos 
κινεῖς literally ‘start’ sacrifice, ‘set it 
going’. I prefer this reading (Prien) to 
θνοσκεῖν (Auratus, Turnebus, and the 
majority) both as adhering to the Ms., 
and as more appropriate to the facts (see 
vy. 599): The sacrifices are not exactly 
those of the queen, but of her com- 
manding. 

88. tTevdoruvépev. The ‘gods of the 
city’ generally. 
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ὑπάτων, χθονίων, 

τῶν τ᾽ οὐρανίων τῶν τ᾽ ἀγοραίων, go 
βωμοὶ δώροισι φλέγονται" 

ἄλλη δ᾽ ἄλλοθεν οὐρανομήκης 

λαμπὰς ἀνίσχει, 

φαρμασσομένη χρίματος ἁγνοῦ 

μαλακαῖς ἀδόλοισι παρηγορίαις, 95 
πελάνῳ μυχόθεν βασιλείῳ. 

τούτων λέξασ᾽ ὅ τι καὶ δυνατὸν 


go. τῶν τ᾽ οὐρανίων τῶν τ᾽ ἀγοραίων: 
ἃ curious antithesis, apparently without 
parallel, as is also ol ἀγοραῖοι as a name 
for a class of gods. Οὐρανιος in Greek 
theology is an epithet of dignity, apply- 
ing generally to the great Olympian 
deities. As applied to a single deity it 
signifies that the deity is viewed in a high 
or wide religious conception. Thus’ Αφρο- 
δίτη Οὐρανία is the patroness of chaste 
love, the great natural Right which sanc- 
tions filial love is ἁ Οὐρανία Θέμις (Soph. 
El. 1064), and the object of Hippolytus’ 
mystic and ascetic devotion is ἁ Διὸς 
οὐρανία Ἄρτεμις (Eur. Hi~p. 59). Thus 
also in Eur. £/, 1135 θεοὶ of οὐράνιοι is 
contrasted with δαίμονές τινες, a lower 
term. There were everywhere vast num- 
bers of ‘deities’, many of them much 
more popular than the exalted persons of 
the orthodox religion, who could not 
possibly have been termed οὐράνιοι, some 
of them little higher than fetiches. 
The sq-called ‘ Hermae’ of Athens are an 
instance. Since then dyopaio: is here 
opposed to οὐράνιοι, we must seek in it 
a meaning antithetic to sublime, high- 
exalted, 1 would suggest that ἀγοραῖος, 
in this theological use, has not the local 
sense, but the equally common though 
secondary sense of popular or familiar, 
somewhat as in ἀγοραῖα ὀνόματα familiar 
lerms, οἱ ἀγοραῖοι the commonalty, and 
that τῶν τ᾽ οὐρανίων τῶν τ᾽ ἀγοραίων 
means ‘deities of every degree, the great 
gods and the low’. This is a quite 
different division from ὑπατοι- χθόνιοι, 


‘gods of the upper and the nether 
worlds’. It is no objection to this that 
we sometimes find the epithet 'A-yopaios 
attached to the name of an Olympian, a 
Zeus or Hermes Agoraios. It was and is 
the policy of great polytheistic religions 
to attach to themselves the lower cults in 
this way, as may again be illustrated by 
the application of the name Hermae to 
objects of veneration much older than 
anthropomorphism.—tey...tew: the ar- 
ticles are added because ὑπάτων, χθονίων, 
οὐρανίων, ἀγοραίων would have the ap- 
pearance of a fourfold division, instead 
of two antitheses, based on different prin- 
ciples. 

94. dyvov hallowed, not mercly ‘pure’. 
The poet has in view those costly xpizara 
of foreign, chiefly Oriental, production, 
which even in his own time were scarcely 
ae but for religious purposes. 

παρηγορίαις : cf. παραθέλξει v. 
71. °° ahawals ἀδόλοισι, tn whose sofiness 
is no decett, contrasted epithets. Under 
this figure is suggested the hope, that the 
rejoicing, of which these things are a 
symbol, will not prove deceptive. But 
the speakers are unaware how very far 
from ἄδολοι the queen’s persuasions are. 

97. ὅ τι.. αἰνεῖν : so far as thou canst 
and mayest consent (to tell), supplied from 
λέξασα, not ‘so far as thou canst and 
mayest tell (αἰνεῖν). In this sense αἰνεῖν 
for λέγειν is not used. So also Wecklein, 
‘Salyeiy, sich zu etwas verstehen, zu- 
sagen ”.—Adfaca...wauw τε γενοῦ 1.¢. 
γενοῦ λέξασα παιών τε ‘be the informant, 


Io 


καὶ θέμις αἰνεῖν 
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παιών τε γενοῦ τῆσδε μερίμνης, 


ἢ νῦν τοτὲ μὲν κακόφρων τελέθει, 


100 


τοτὲ δ᾽ ἐκ θυσιῶν ft ayava daivess 
ἐλπὶς ἀμύνει φροντίδ᾽ ἄπλειστον 
τὴν θυμοφθόρον λύπης φρένα. 


κύριός εἶμι θροεῖν---ὅδιον κράτος 


Ν 9 “ 
αἴσιον ἀνδρῶν 
’ , . Κὶ ᾿ 
ἐκτελέων᾽ ἔτι yap 


and so the healer’ etc. The periphras- 
tic imperative, γενοῦ with aorist participle, 
is here seen in its original use, where it 
serves to express something not so easily 
put without it.—Others suppose that the 
sentence corresponding to παιών τε γενοῦ 
is lost by anacoluthon (Wecklein); but 
this, in so short a sentence, secms un- 
natural. 

100. τελέθει properly ‘ results in being’, 
i.e. ‘is on the whole’ or ‘on the balance’. 
So in Eur. Aled. 10og5 εἴθ᾽ ἡδὺ βροτοῖς, 
εἴτ᾽ ἀνιαρὸν παῖδες τελέθουσι. 

[01---ἰ03. ἥτις ἐστὶ θυμοβόρος λύπη 
τῆς φρενός schol. on v. 103.—The read- 
ing is quite uncertain. ἀγανὴ Karsten. 
φανθεῖσ͵ Pauw. As to the Doric form 
of dyavd, it is very doubtful whether in 
such points poetry was regular, and there 
are traces of a certain tendency in v to 
retain the a-sound, like that regularly 
exercised by p. Thus we have in Attic 
writing γαμέρτης, ποινά-τωρ, εὐνάτωρ, 
νᾶμα, εὐνάσιμος, κυναγός, ναός, νάμος.---- 
For the last two lines Housman gives 
ἑλπὶς ἀμύνει φροντίδ᾽ ἄπληστον θυμοῦ, 
λυπησίφρον᾽ ἄτην, which, as he shows (/. 
Ph. XVI. p. 250) might not improbably 
give rise to the MS. and schol.—dxA7n- 
στον ἴ. 

104. κύριός εἶμι: they turn for relief 
to certainties, and to that which is still 
within their power, the narration of the 
past. 

105. ὅδιον.. ἐκτελέων (in apposition to 
θροεῖν, or rather to the notion κύριος εἶναι 
θροεῖν, ‘narration is the privilege and gift 


στρ. α΄. 
105 


s 


of old age’): an encouragement upon the 
way permitted to men whose vigour ts 
past. ®S8vov and αἴσιον apply properly 
to a favourable omen on a march or 
journey. κράτος ‘strength’ 2.6. ‘that 
which strengthens’, see on v. 299. The 
application of the metaphor to the jour- 
ney of life is suggested partly by the 
foregoing thouglits (τρίποδας ὁδοὺς στείχει 
v. 80) but chiefly by the coming story, 
which relates to a ὅδιον κράτος αἴσιον in 
the literal sense of the words. In αἴσιον 
which means both fortunate and permitted 
(see αἶσα) there is a double suggestion. — 
ἐκτελής, here the opposite of ἐντελής, is 
a euphemism for aged: as ὁ ἐντελής is a 
man in his vigour or perfection, so 6 
ἐκτελής here is one who has passed that 
stage (cf. ἔξηβοε). In Eur. Jom 780, by a 
different application of the notion ‘finish- 
ed’ a young man is éxreAys νεανίας as 
opposed to a boy.—I think it clear that 
the parenthesis begins with ὅδιον, and 
not, as usually marked, with ἔτι. If 
ὅδιον...ἐκτελέων is referred directly to the 
omen afterwards related, there is no point 
in the epithet ἐκτελέων, however inter- 
preted: and moreover the other punctua- 
tion is required by the general sense, for 
the speakers clearly mean that as old men 
they have the right to sarrate (or sing), 
not the right to tell this particular story. 
106—108: for still ther age draws 
Jrom heaven inspired persuasion, which ts 
the strength of song, tc. in their eloquence 
the old retain a strength, when all other 
strength is gone.—-weaQe the essence and 
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θεόθεν καταπνεύει 
πειθὼ, μολπᾶν 

ἀλκὰν, ξύμφυτος αἰων---- 
ὅπως ᾿Αχαιῶν 


IIo 


δέθρονον κράτος, Ἑλλάδος ἡβᾶν 


ξύμφρονε τάγα, 


πέμπει σὺν δορὶ καὶ χερὶ ππράκτορι 
θούριος ὄρνις Τευκρίδ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αἷαν, 


οἰωνῶν βασιλεὺς 


115 


βασιλεῦσι νεῶν ὁ κελαινὸς 


107. καταάπρνεἌξει. 
112. ξύμφρονα τὰν γᾶν. 
type of rhetoric. The thought of this 
passage, that mental and, as we might 
say, ‘literary’ gifts are the remaining 
consolation of old age, is closely illus- 
trated, as well as the form of expression, 
by Eur. . F. 673 foll. It may remind 
us that the poet was himself over sixty 
when the Agamemnon was composed.— 
ξύμφντος αἰών ‘the time born with them’ 
or ‘beginning from their birth’, z.¢. ‘ the 
age at which they are’; cf. ὁ ξυνεύδων 
χρόνος for ‘the time of sleeping’ v. 885 
(Enger).—The abstraction ‘age’ is put 
for ‘the aged’ according to a common 
habit of the language.—xatawveba (or 
καταπνείει: the later MSS. have καταπνεύει, 
in M the letter is uncertain; both forms 
are good) ‘izhales, draws down breath’ 
not ‘breathes down upon’. The age of 
the singer could not be said to breathe 
persuasion upon him ‘from the gods’. 
πνεῖν and its compounds (see ἐμπνεῖν, 
eloxveiy, ἀναπνεῖν) mean either ‘inhale’ 
or ‘exhale’ according to the context. 
—The forms in this passage are curiously 
ambiguous: πτειθω, μολπαν, adxay are all 
uncertain in case, and the two last may 
easily be read as datives (woAwg). Hence 
many corrections (see Wecklein), but the 
traditional accentuation appears to be cor- 
rect.—Wecklein interprets πειθώ to be 
the confidence or ‘rust which encourages 
them to tell the following story. But the 


112—114 inserted by corrector m in space left by M. 


sentiment should from the context be one 
applicable to old men in general. 

111. *Bav: for the plural cf. Eur. 
fon 476 τέκνων veavides ἦδαι. An abs- 
tract used in concrete sense is sometimes 
singular, sometimes plural.— Ελλάδος 
substantive.—Aristophanes (Frogs 1285) 
citing the verse gives the singular, ‘EA- 
λάδος ἦβας, but presumably by a slip. 

112. ξύμφρονε taya (rayys) or, as 
Dindorf, ταγὼ (rayds), The dual is 
clearly required. The schol. τὴν ὀμύφρονα 
περὶ τὰ τακτικὰ assumes the abstract form 
ξύμφρονα rayay (rdyn), contrary to the 
metre.—The source of error was probably 
an accidental (or intentional, see on ”, 
1164) doubling of the y. Hence rdyya, 
τάνγα, Tay γᾶν. 

113. πέμπει historic present.—Kal χερὶ 


* dropped accidentally from recurrence of 


the syllable -p, restored from Aristoph. 
Frogs 1288. 

114. θούριος ὄρνις α gallant omen, 
transferring to the omen the feeling it 
produces. 

115. οἰωγῶν Bactheds...davévres sie 
appearance of ctc., in apposition to ὄρνις. 
See on 7heb. ότι. 

116. The difference between the birds, 
the black and the white-backed, is 
doubtless symbolical. The meaning must 
depend on the reading and interpretation 
of v. 126. 
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ὅ τ᾽ ἐξόπιν ἀργίας 


φανέντες ἴκταρ μελάθρων 


χερὸς ἐκ δορυπάλτου 

παμπρέπτοις ἐν ὅδραισιν, 
, [ 

βοσκόμενοι λαγίναν 


117. ve because the aptness of the 
omen lay in the appearance of the two 
different birds together.—éé (Hartung) 
would of course be regular for ‘one black 
and the other’ etc., but is here alien from 
the meaning and inconsistent with the use 
of the singular βασιλεύς. With δὲ we 
should expect, as some would write, the 
plural βασιλῆς.--- ἀργίας while-marked : 
the termination is common in words 
describing the marks of animals: cf. 
épvOpias (ἐρνθρός), Ξανθίας the slave-name 
(ξανθός), both like ἀργίας (dpyés) from 
colours, κοππατίας, στεμματίας etc. It 
does not seem likely that a copyist 
should have introduced by error a form 
at once correct and peculiar.—dpyqs 
(apydes, dpynecs white) Thiersch, for 
metre; but it cannot be proved that 
Aeschylus would not allow the pronun- 
ciation arg-yas. 

119. ἐκ δεξιᾶς, 6 ἐστιν εὐσυμβόλως, 
schol.—8opumdArov: ‘spear-shaking’ gen. 
of dopurdArns, cf. λαγοδαίτης v. 128. δο- 
ριπάλτου Turnebus. On mere questions 
of spelling I have followed the ms. It 
seems to me impossible to prove that 
Aeschylus could not have written the 
word as it is given, or that his spelling 
was always consistent. 

121. λαγίναν γένναν λαγές (nota hare). 
For the periphrasis, in which γέννα means 
stock or kind (not offspring) cf. ἀρσένων 
γέννα males (Eur. Jed. 428), Κενταύρων 
γέννα Centaurs (id. Hf. F. 365), γέννα Φρυ- 
γῶν Phrygians (id. 7ro. 531), σὰν ᾿Ασιη- 
rida γένναν thee, an Asiatic (id. Andr. 
1010).—Booxépevor...Spdpav feeding on 
hares, creatures full-teemed with young, 
which they had caught in the moment 
of escape, literally ‘stopped from their 
last runs’.—épixdpata from ἐρικύματος, 
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120 


cf. πολυσπέρματος (Theophrastus) ; these 
forms are rare in the older writers, but 
there is no reason to fix any particular 
date for their first appearance. The 
neuter plural stands in apposition to the 
plural phrase λαγίναν γένναν, the neuter 
(things, creatures) being used for pathos.— 
δρόμων is a true plural, the ‘runs’ of the 
hares respectively. This alone would 
show that Aayivay γένναν is plural. 
When δρόμοι is used of a single subject, 
it means ‘a series of courses, a running 
from place to place’ (Aesch. 7. V. 616, 
814, Eur. /p4. 7. 971), a meaning here 
excluded by βλαβέντα and the epithet 
λοίσθιος fast.—The fact expressed in 
βλαβέντα λοισθίων δρόμων is part of the 
symbol. The Trojans were all but to 
escape their enemies, and were at last 
only caught by the pretence of abandon- 
ing the attempt.—I think the text here 
correct and simple. The assumptions 
which have created difficulty are (1) that 
ἐρικύματα is an error, (2) that the two 
birds have but one hare, inferred ap- 
parently from v. 142, where see note. 
As to (1), the schol. gives the interpreta- 
tion πολυκύμονα, but this no more implies 
that the text had -κύμονα than that it 
had wodv-. The interpreter naturally 
uses the commoner form in both parts. 
(The possibility of the form ἐρικύματος 
seems to have been overlooked by the 
modern editors.) On these assumptions 
some read (with recc.) ἐρικύμονα (fem. 
sing.) φέρματι, and explain the gender of 
βλαβέντα (masc. sing.) as referring to the 
meaning (τὸν Aaywr) of λαγίναν γένναν. 
But this is to play fast and loose with 
τὸ σημαινόμενον. The meaning of λαγίναν 
γένναν is ex hypothest feminine, and the 
fact that Greek had no distinct word for 
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ἐρικύματα φέρματι γένναν, 


βλαβέντα λοισθίων δρόμων. 


αἴλινον αἴλινον εἰπέ, τὸ δ᾽ εὖ νικάτω. 


κεδνὸς δὲ στρατόμαντις ἰδὼν δύο ἄντ. α΄. 


λήμασι δισσοὺς 
᾿Ατρεΐδας μαχίμους 
ἐδάη λωγοδαίτας 
πομπούς T ἀρχάς" 
οὕτω δ᾽ εἶπε τεράζων" 
χρόνῳ μὲν ἀγρεῖ 


Πριάμου πόλιν ade κέλευθος" 


πάντα δὲ πύργων 
124. aldwor throughout. 


the female hare is nothing to the matter. 
Others therefore (Turnebus, Hartung, 
etc.) read ἐρικύμονα φέρματα and inter- 
pret this either of the mother-hare, which 
φέρμα (fetus) will not admit, or of the 
unborn offspring, which βλαβέντα δρόμων 
will not admit. 

124. Probably proverbial.—afrvov 
the burden of a dirge.—In English we 
should make the first clause dependent, 
‘Though sad words must be said, yet let 
the good prevail’. See on v. 360. 

125—129. See Appendix C. 

«128. ἐδάη..... ἀρχάς lit. ‘understood 
the hare-devourers and the conducting 
powers’, s.c. understood the combination 
of the two pairs (see on re in v. 117) and 
perceived the parallel.—dayodalras f. 

133-135. Though ere they pass the 
wall all their beasts, their public store, shall 
perforce be divided and destroyed. The 
besieging army shall consume their pro- 
visions before Troy, and be reduced to 
the last straits. Calchas infers this from 
the fierce hunger of the typical eagles. 
(So also Wecklein.) This or other similar 
prophetic interpretations of hunger pro- 
bably suggested the portent in Virgil 
(Aen. 7, 116 etiam mensas consumimus). 
- πύργων... πρόσθε before i.e. outside the 
wall, so πρόσθε πυλᾶν Theb. 512.---κτήνη 


125 
130 
128. λογοδαίτας. 
beasts, here as always (Paley). κτήματα 


schol. here, and κτήνη" χρήματα Hesych. 
The one note explains the source of the 
other, and shows how little trust can be 
placed in the ancient lexicographers, when 
not supported by independent evidence 
or scientific probability.—potpa division, 
distribution ‘partitio’ (Klausen). For 
similar uses of μοῖρα in its concrete sense 
(part) see Eur. fed. 430 and note there. 
The specialized meaning /faée established 
itself in prose, but in poetry the word is 
free. Sophocles probably had this or a 
like passage in mind when he described 
these herds, the supply of the Greek host 
before Troy, as συμμικτὰ λείας ἄδαστα 
‘the mingled spoil of forage, not yet 
divided’ (Ai. 54).— Td δημιοπληθῆ : 
πλῆθος ἃ mass or whole is correlative to 
μοῖρα. By distribution the supply ceases 
to be δήμος and to be a πλῆθος. The 
article is added to bar the possibility of 
taking the adjective as a predicate, which 
would destroy the sense.— pds τὸ βίαιον 
= πρὸς βίαν or βιαίως perforce (not vio- 
lently); it is this error which has caused 
most difficulty here. —To refer κτήνη with 
the schol. to the wealth of Troy requires 
us to neglect μέν...δέ and to mistranslate 
κτήνη and πύργων, and leaves unexplained 
how Calchas inferred from the portent 
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κτήνη πρόσθε ta δημιοπληθὴ 


μοῖρα λαπάξει πρὸς τὸ βίαιον. 


οἷον μή τις ἄγα 


135 


θεόθεν κνεφάσῃ προτυπὲν στό- 


μίον μέγα Τροίας 


A 
στρατωθέν. 


134. προσθετὰ. 


that the enterprise would take ἃ long 
time. I do not apprehend the grounds 
on which it is denied (Housman, 7. Phi. 
XVI. p. 252) that according to that story 
of the siege which Aeschylus followed 
the besieging army was reduced to the 
last straits before the final success. See 
Ὁ. 343. 

136—144. A further suggestion from 
the portent. The cruel feast of the eagles 
is an offence against the kindly law of 
Nature, represented by Artemis Εἰλείθυια 
the patroness of the young and of preg- 
nancy. The seer therefore cannot but 
recall that ‘the house of the eagles’, which 
is being interpreted ‘of the Atridze’, has 
affronted the same power by another un- 
natural banquet (the Thyestean feast); 
and he forebodes disaster from this source. 
The allusion is naturally guarded, but 
comes out more clearly below (v. 158 
σπκευδομένα θυσίαν ἑτέραν (a second) 
ἄνομόν τιν addatrov. The prophet fears 
that the old sin may be made to ‘ breed 
another like itself’ according to the doc- 
trine of vw. 755.—The question here, as 
excellently put by Paley, is ‘how Calchas 
infers the anger of the goddess against 
the Atridz from the destruction of a 
hare by the eagles, unless the Atridie 
had already committed some crime, of 
which that destruction was the symbol ?’ 
I suggest the above as the answer.— 
Sophocles (£/. 566) gives another account 
of the matter: Agamemnon had offended 
Artemis by killing a sacred doe. With 
this we are not directly concerned, but 
the change is interesting in itself. The 
sin is thus small, so that Agamemnon, as 


οἴκῳ yap ἐπί- 


136. dra. 


is necessary from the point of view of the 
Electra, is not gravely compromised, 
while such as it is it is personal to 
himself, so that we are not driven to the 
characteristic doctrine of this play, that 
one man’s sin tends to produce sin in 
others. 

136. ἄγα Hermann. Only may no 
divine displeasure fore-smite and overcloud 
the gathering of the host, whose might 
should bridle Troy. The full construction 
would be τὸ στόμιον μέγα Tpolas στρατω- 
θὲν, στρατωθέν, literally ‘that which is 
assembled (as) a mighty curb of Troy, in 
the moment when it is assembled’. The 
words στόμιον... Τροίας are a further pre- 
dicate to orparw6éy, and would in prose 
be represented by a dependent clause, 
ἵνα στόμιον γένηται τῆς Τροίας. It is this 
which permits the collision of metaphors 
in κνεφάσῃ στόμιον : in thought the meta- 
phors do not touch, for what is really 
‘over-clouded ’ is not the ‘bridle’ but ἡ 
otpdrwots, the gathering of the host. 
Nevertheless the juxtaposition is bold 
and more in the manner of Pindar.— 
στρατωθέν means ‘in the camp at Aulis’ 
before departure (Hermann: translating 
στρατοῦσθαι i” castris esse, which is 
substantially though not quite formally 
right).— προτνπέν ‘smitten beforehand, 
too soon’. 

139. οἴκῳ.. κυσὶ warpés: τῷ οἴκῳ 
τῶν κυνῶν Διός schol. For the two da- 
tives of relation, one in effect a possessive, 
see Zheb. 167 στρατῷ..... .πυργηρουμένῃ 
were, 621 πύργοις... χθονί and notes 
there.—Note the emphasis on οἴκῳ, 
which marks that the speaker refers to a 
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φθονος Αρτεμιφ ayva 
πτανοῖσιν κυσὶ πατρὸς, 
αὐτότοκον πρὸ λόχου 


[40 


μογερὰν πτάκα θνομένοισιν᾽ 


στυγεῖ δὲ δεῖπνον αἰετῶν. 
αἴλινον αἴλινον εἶπέ, τὸ δ᾽ εὖ νικάτω. 
τύσσων περ εὔφρων, καλα, 


[45 
ἐπῳδ. 


δρόσοισιν ἀέπτοις μαλερῶν ἐόντων 


147. ἀέλπτοις. 


hereditary, not a personal, offence in the 
Atridz.—olkrw (Scaliger) would never 
have been suggested, had it been perceived 
that all this passage refers to the Thyestean 
feast and the consequent curse upon the 
house of Atreus. 

142. who sacrifice a poor trembling 
creature with all her unborn young. @vo- 
μένοισι. The middle form θύομαι, signi- 
fying properly ‘to sacrifice for one’s 
purpose’ or ‘with a certain ulterior ob- 
ject’, is technical for sacrifices of divina- 
tion. (See L. and Sc. s. v.) It is 
applied therefore naturally to the act of 
the eagles, as Calchas expounds it. But 
in θνομένοισι, as in οἴκῳ and again in 
δεῖπνον, the type and antitype are mixed 
together. The ‘house’, the ‘sacrifice’, 
and the ‘banquet’ (δεῖπνον, a word 
proper to men, not animals, and applied 
to the Thyestean Feast in v. 1601) are 
really those of the Atridz and of Atreus. 
--πτάκα used not inerely as a synonym 
of λαγώς, but in its full sense (see πτήσσω). 
—The use of the singular here is no 
evidence that there was but one hare 
(see above). Whether there was one or 
two, the singular in this generic descrip- 
tion is rhetorically necessary. The wicked- 
ness lay in killing a pregnant mother, 
not in killing two animals. 

144. δεῖπνον alersy: such a banquet 
of eagles. So we must render it to give 
the full effect. alerd», being superfluous 
(for the possessive ‘their’ would be 
supplied from the context), is necessarily 


ὄντων. 


emphatic. ‘The banquet’ (see preceding 
note) was fit only for creatures of prey. 

146—152. An appeal to the goddess 
not to interfere with the fulfilment of the 
portent such as it is. The portent, it is 
noted, does not promise unmixed good, 
but only good with evil, a victory after 
much suffering (see wy. 131—135), 50 
that her displeasure may be satisfied 
without delaying the fleet and so caus- 
ing the horrible sacrifice of Iphigenia. 
--τόσσων an ‘epic’ form: τόσον rece. 
See Appendix D.—«add: fair one. The 
invocation is propitiatory, like the ὦ καλέ 
and ὠγαθέ of common conversation. Sidg- 
wick and Wecklein also punctuate thus. 
ὦ καλά Weil. ἁ καλὰ (recc.) is merely 
a bad conjecture. 

147. δρόσοισιν imitated, according to 
the schol., from ἔρσαι (/amébs) in Od. 9. 
222. If so, it is an odd specimen of a 
poet’s science. ἔρση a /amo and poy or 
toon dew have probably no connexion; 
but Aeschylus apparently took ἔρση a 
Jamb to mean properly ‘that which is 
dropped’ and extended the analogy to 
δρόσος. Cf. ἐδώλια for θάλαμος bvwer, a 
parallel case, in 7 εὐ. ,41.---ἀέπτοις 
rough, uncouth, from the stem ἔπ-, pri- 
marily ‘that which cannot be handled, or 
dealt with’ (sce W. Leaf on ἕπειν and 
ἕπεσθαι ἴθ F. Phil. XIV. 231). Hermann 
rightly defends this word against pro- 
posed change.—M has déAwros but its 
archetype had déwrats, like f, as is proved 
by the schol. to M, which explains not 
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πάντων τ᾽ ἀγρονόμων φιλομάστοις 
θηρῶν ὀβρικάλοισι τερπνα, 


τουτων αἰτεῖ ξύμβολα κρᾶναι" 
δεξιὰ μὲν. κατάμομφα δὲ 


φάσματα στρουθών. 
ἰήιον δὲ καλέω Παιᾶνα, 


ἀέλπτοις but ἀέπτοις.---ξόντων : see Appen- 
dix Ὁ.---λεόντων Stanley, from Liéym. 
Mag. 377 Αἰσχύλος ἐν ᾿Αγαμέμνονι τοὺς 
σκύμνους τῶν λεόντων δρόσους κέκληκε. 

149. τερπνά sweet, delightful, because 
kindly; nom. fem.—If taken as a neuter 
with the next clause it spoils the emphasis. 

150. Still thou art prayed, seeing 
what this portent ts, to permit an answer- 
ing accomplishment, a cumbrous version, 
but we cannot with much less effect what 
the Greek does simply by throwing the 
emphasis on τούτων, and thus giving it a 
predicative force, ‘this, being what it is’. 
--ξύμβολα : any two things which (ally 
are ξύμβολα to each other; here the 
event is to tally with the sign, in which 
case, it is suggested, the goddess should 
be satisfied, because δεξιὰ μέν (ἐστι) xard- 
μομφα δὲ φάσματα.---αοἰτεῖ: for the passive 
see Thuc. 2. 97 καὶ αἴσχιον ἦν αἰτηθέντα 
μὴ δοῦναι 7 αἰτήσαντα μὴ τυχεῖν, and 
L. and Sc. s. ν. As used here it has 
exactly the same effect as in English. 
The speaker does not put his request 
directly but pleads that it is reasonable. 
-- δεξιὰ μέν κτλ., as an explanatory 
comment on τούτων (see above), has 
naturally no conjunction.—The difficulties 
and conjectures made here seem to arise 
(1) from not perceiving that αἰτεῖ is 
passive, (2) from mis-joining degia.. στρου- 
θῶν to the previous sentence. 

152. φάσματα στρουθών, the fortents 
of the birds, t.e. the omen obtained by 
the eagles (see θνομένοισι), or in plain 
language, by the Atride, in whose name 
he appeals. For the sense of the genitive 
see Eur. £/. 710 τυράννων φάσματα, where 
the τύραννοι are Atreus and Thyestes (so 
that the use may well be a reminiscence) 


150 


and the φάσμα is the golden lamb.— 
στρουθῶν is generally declared (after Por- 
son) corrupt, on grounds which I cannot 
help thinking wholly unsubstantial. (1) 
The metre, it is assumed, must be dactylic. 
But as the passage is not strophic, the 
metre is really unknown. There is 
nothing unrhythmical in the text. (2) 
στρουθός, since it meant ὦ sparrow, could 
not mean an cagle. The same argument 
would prove that it could not mean an 
ostrich or a dove. The variety of its 
meanings shows that originally it meant 
simply ‘a bird’, and like other synony- 
mous words, was variously limited in 
various places. Here we find it in its 
proper sense. (3) The insertion of 
στρουθῶν is easily accounted for by re- 
collection of the somewhat similar story 
about the serpent and the birds (στρουθοί) 
in Homer (//. 2. 311). The likelihood 
of this we need not criticize. If the word 
could not be genuine here, we might 
enquire whence it came, but till that is 
shown, the fact that it might? have been 
inserted is immaterial. The derivation 
itself seems far-fetched. 

153. But oh, in the name of the 
FHlealing God, do not thou etc. The 
appeal is still to Artemis, who is en- 
treated to remember her near connexion 
with Apollo the God of Mercy. τεύξῃ 
and pers. subj. from éreviduny (for the 
form see L. and Sc. s.v.) not 3rd_ pers. 
from frevta. The middle voice has the 
same force as in owevdouéva.—This was 
the ancient interpretation (ὦ "“Aprey., 
schol. on 156, does not imply the reading 
τεύξῃς as Hermann infers)’ and seems 
preferable in feeling to the recent view 
that Apollo is asked to prevent the in- 
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μῆ τινας ἀντιπνόους 


Δαναοῖς χρονίας ἐχενηίδας 


ἀπλοίας τεύξῃ, 


σπευδομένα θυσίαν 


155 


ἑτέραν ἄνομόν τιν᾽, ἄδαιτον. 


᾿ A 
νεικέων τέκτονα σύμφυτον, 


οὐ δεισήνορα. μίμνει 
γὰρ φοβερὰ παλίένορτος 
οἰκονόμος δολία, 


μνάμων μῆνις τοκνόποινος. 


τοιάδε Κάλχας ξὺν 


μεγάλοις ἀγαθοῖς ἀπέκλαωγξεν 


’ > > 9 3 ’ . 
μορσιμ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ὀρνίθων 
ὁδίων οἴκοις βασιλείοις" 
τοῖς δ᾽ ὁμόφωνον 


160 


165 


αἴλενον αἴλενον εἶπέ, τὸ δ᾽ εὖ νικάτω. 


165. 


tention of Artemis. Moreover on such a 
point, if any, ancient tradition should be 
respected. 

154. Twas, 156 twa: the vagueness 
of foreboding. 

157. σπευδομένα the reflexive form 
(for thyself), not σπεύδουσα, because the 
ultimate object would not be the death of 
the victim but the satisfaction of Artemis’ 
wrath. —@votay ἑτέραν: that of Iphigenia. 
—Barroy: that may not, like an ordinary 
lawful sacrifice, be partaken of. 

1590. νεικέων τέκτονα σύμφντον: a 
very difficult and obscure phrase, literally 
‘inbred maker of hatred’, or maker of 
hatred in the very flesh. Some (as Weck- 
lein) render it by ‘creator of hatred be- 
tween near friends’, Stifter von Hader 
unter den Angchérigen, i.e. the husband 
and wife, Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra, 
comparing Soph. Ant. 794 νεῖκος ἀνδρῶν 
ξύναιμον. This would be simple according 
to Greek habit of expression, if husband 
and wife were called σύμφυτοι, which 
however does not appear to be ascertained. 
If this is the meaning, as I incline to 
think, it must be based on some such 


V. AS A. 


_ of it. 


ἁπέκλαιξεν. 


mystic use of the word, not now traceable. 
The examples given in L. and Sc. s. w. 
σύμφντος, συμφύω, especially the Platonic 
examples, will show that it is not un- 
likely.—clinging, inseparable (Paley, Her- 
mann, Klausen) comes to the same thing 
by a slightly different road. __ 

160. οὐ δεισήνορα rebelling avainst 
the husband: by a bold figure the act of 
sacrifice, personified, is treated as a living 
agent, and takes the qualities of the true 
agent (the wife) who carries out the effect 
The language is of course inten- 
tionally obscure. It is the language of 
prophecy, fully intelligible only in the 
light of the event.—plpve: the subject is 
still the living crime, embodied in the 
avenging wife and mother. 

165. ἀπέκλαγξεν (recc.) ἀπὸ : the pre- 
position depends on μόρσιμα, ‘ predictions 
deduced from ’.—The foregoing epode has 
been largely remodelled by recent critics 
(especially in ev. 150—163) upon metrical 
assumptions, which seem to me extremely 
unsafe in dealing with a piece of recita- 
tive not strophic in character. 
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- 3 9 
Ζεύς---ὅστις wor ἐστίν, εἰ τόδ᾽ av- 


τῷ φίλον κεκλημένῳ, 
τοῦτό νιν προσεννέπω. 
οὐκ ἔχω προσεικάσαι 
πάντ᾽ ἐπισταθμώμενος 
πλὴν Διός, εἰ τὸ μάταν 
ἀπὸ φροντίδος ἄχθος 


175. 


170. The narrative at this point comes 
face to face with a mystery, upon which 
the poet pauses. How shall the religious 
mind explain to itself such an event as 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia? On the one 
hand Agamemnon received divine warn- 
ing against it; on the other hand he was 
fearfully tempted to commit it, and this 
by divine act and in consequence of sin 
not hisown. Why should guilt be visited, 
as it is, beyond the guilty? Why does 
the Divinity permit, nay, sometimes seem 
to bring about, the evil which he de- 
nounces? In the last resort we can 
answer these questions only ‘by casting 
off the burden of vanity in the name of 
the Almighty’ (v. 175), that is, in the 
language of later theology, by faith. So 
much however we see, that evil itself is 
an instrument of moral discipline, per- 
haps the only possible, and, if so, a mercy 
after all (v. 192). Religious tradition 
shadows forth such a doctrine, when it 
tells us on the one hand that there is one 
Power over all, and on the other hand 
that this Power itself has been developed 
out of a struggle, and that the present 
order of things stands upon the ruin of 
previous experiments. Thus does Aeschy- 
lus spiritualize the uncouth legends of the 
ancient cosmogony with its strange suc- 
cession of brutal deities.—The structure 
of the passage, though simple, is not 
perfectly continuous. Ζεὺς in v 170 is 
the projected subject to the statement 
‘Zeus has decreed that wisdom should 
come by experience’, but this statement 
is deferred, in order to set forth the 


στρ. α΄. 170 


175 


τόδε. 


legends and suggest the point of view 
from which they are to be regarded, and 
finally appears (7. 186) in a slightly 
modified shape. 

170. ‘Zeus—meaning thereby that 
unknown Power, whose pleasure it is to 
be so called’. αὐτῷ emphatic, fo him- 
self. 

173. οὐκ ἔχω προσεικάσαι ... πλὴν 
Διός literally ‘I can make no other 
guess for the purpose but Zeus’ t.¢. I 
can think of no other to trust, but in the 
one Almighty is my only resource. προσ- 
εἰκάζω here is not ‘to compare’, or ‘liken 
fo’, but ‘to conjecture with a view to’ 
the purpose explained in vv. 175—177-— 
‘I can liken none but Zeus to Zeus’ 
(Wecklein). This is nearly the same, 
but leaves the dependence of εἰ κτλ, 
somewhat obscure. 

174. παντὶ ἐπισταθμοίμενος, in deep 
pondering upon all things. πάντα the 
universe as in Eur. Med. 411 δίκα καὶ 
πάντα πάλιν στρέφεται nature and the 
untverse are turned upside down, where 
see note.—ém- over and over, 

175. τὸ μάταν ἄχθος the burden ‘in 
vain’, that is, the burden, in the language 
of Zhe Preacher, of ‘ vanity’, the oppres- 
sive sense of futility which must ac 
company a belief that the moral problem 
of the world is insoluble.—ré Pauw. _ 

177. érynrbpes ἐπ the fullest sense. 
As to the use here of this ‘etymological’ 
term, and the light which it may throw 
on the source, from which Aeschylus drew 
the form of his thought, I have written 
in Appendix 27. to my edition of the 
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χρὴ βαλεῖν ἐτητύμως. 


οὐδ᾽ ὅστις πάροιθεν ἦν μέγας, 
παμμάχῳ θράσει βρύων, 


οὐδ᾽ ἐλέγξεται πρὶν ὦν, 
ὃς δ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ἔφυ, τρια- 
κτῆρος οἴχεται τυχών. 

Ζῆνα δέ τις προφρόνως 
ἐπινίκια κλάξων 


τεύξεται φρενῶν τοπάν᾽ +; τ΄. 
τὸν φρονεῖν βροτοὺς ὁδώ- 


σαντα τῷ πάθει aos” 
θέντα κυρίως ὄχειν. 


180. οὐδὲν λέξαι. 


Seven Against Thebes. A reference to 
that place will be sufficient, for the 
' etymological origin of the thought, even 
if it be, as I think, certainly traceable, 
has little effect on the present application 
of it. 

178—185. According to Greek tra- 
dition Zeus and the dynasty of Zeus 
were the third in succession to supreme 
power, having expelled Kronos, father of 
Zeus (ὅς éwetr’ ἔφυ), who had expelled 
his father Ouranos (ὅστις πάροιθεν ἦν). 
Aeschylus, relieving the legend of its 
grotesque details, reproduces it so as to 
mark the two points which he requires, 
that there is a Supreme Ruler, and that 
he won his position by a contest. 

178. Seng vague, ‘he, whate’er he 
was, who’. This earliest power has 
almost ceased to be discernible even in 
tradition. 

179. παμμάχῳ victorious: but the 
word is used, like rpaxr#p and ἐπινίκια, 
to sustain the metaphor from gymnastic 
contests: πάμμαχος was specially as- 
sociated with the ray-xpérioy (see L. and 
Se. s. v.).—Ppbev. Bptw to teem, to 
sprout describes generally richness and 
fuliness of life and is here applied to 
animal vigour: cf. the metaphor of the 
sap in v. 77. 


180. οὐδ᾽ ἐλέγξεται πρὶν dy (Margo- 


184. 


185 
στρ. β΄. 


κλάζων. 184. τὸ πᾶν. 


liouth) τοῦδ scarce be proved to have once 
been, literally ‘will not so much as be 
proved ’, an expressive phrase for destruc- 
tion which has left no trace.— ev: imperfect 
participle.—This seems the best restora- 
tion suggested. It is as near to the Ms. 
as οὐδὲ λέξεται (the error having probably 
arisen through the spelling ουδελενξεται) 
and better in sense. 

181. τριακτῆρος properly a wrestler 
who throws his opponent three times, 
thus winning the victory. See Zum. 
592- 

183—185. But he that by forecast 
giveth titles of victory to Zeus, shall be 
right in the guess of his thought, or, if 
κλάζων be read ‘he that singeth the 
hymn of victory to Zeus’. In plain 
words ‘Zeus’ power may be trusted in 
all’. See Appendix E. 

186—188. Who leadeth men to under- 
standing under this law, that they learn 
@ truth by the suffering of tt. This is 
one sentence, in which ὁδώσαντα is the 
principal verb and θέντα a subordinate 
participle, equivalent to ὃς ὥδωσε.. θεὶς 
κτλ. ---ὁδώσαντα : gnomic aorist.—In the 
second and properly participial clause, 
the emphasis is on τῷ πάθει, constructed 
as instrumental with μάθος. The whole 
phrase τῷ πάθει μάθος is the subject of 
κυρίως ἔχειν to be established.—rov., ὁδώ- 


2—2 
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καὶ τόθ᾽ ἡγεμὼν ὁ πρέ- 


σβυς νεῶν ᾿Αχαιικῶν, 


μάντιν οὕτινα ψέγων, 


ἀντ. B. 
195 


ἐμπαίοις τύχαισι συμπνέων, 


>> 3 4 
eur ἀπλοίᾳ Kevay- 


yet βαρύνοντ' ᾿Αχαιικὸς λεὼς 


for the first meaning.—Sauysdévev. The 
plural must not be pressed, and is in fact 
not correctly represented by a plural in 
English. Zeus only is in view, but the 
plural indicates (as usual) that the char- 
acter or position rather than the person 
is described.—Note carefully the emphasis 
on δαιμόνων. The point is that heaven 
as well as earth is under the general law. 
This is the moral, or rather part of the 
moral, which the poet draws from the 
legendary theology which he has given 
in outline. The necessity of suffering 
as a discipline is perhaps taught by the 
tradition that the Deity itself has known 
progression and that ‘Zeus’ did not 
reign till he had first overcome.—Weck- 
lein reads this sentence as a rhetorical 
question (ποῦ... ἡμένων:) which the Ms. 
equally admits: ‘“‘und nirgend zeigt sich 
Gnade der Gotter, die mit Gewalt das 
. Steuerruder lenken”. This makes it a 
protest against the divine cruelty instead 
of an acknowledgment of the divine 
mercy. The context points, I think, the 
other way.—o@Apa the metaphor is per- 
haps from place in a ship (cf. v. 1615) ; 
ὑψίζνγος γὰρ ὁ Ζεὺς schol. see Hom. 77. 
8. 69 (Wecklein). But the use of σέλμα 
does not necessarily imply this. 
194—227. The story is resumed, and 
proceeds in one sweeping period to the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, the circumstances 
of which suggested the foregoing paren- 
thesis, καὶ τότε so on thal occasion ec. 
γέμων ὁ apicfivs. The substance of 
the sentence here commenced is this, 
‘Agamemnon, in spite of the divine 
warning, resolved in the end to slay his 
child’. The verb comes in v. 215 (εἶπε), 
where after long preliminary clauses, the 


main sentence is resumed with a δέ, and 
for more clearness the subject is repeated 
almost in the same words, ἄναξ ὁ πρέσβυς. 

196—197: remembering that a prophet ts 
not to blame (for his message) and bending 
to the buffets of fortune. The old men, 
though unable to excuse the king’s crime, 
make the best of his case, and give to his 
acquiescence this courteous turn. μάντιν 
οὔτινα ψέγων literally ‘blaming no pro- 
phet’, embracing this particular case under 
the general rule. It may be guessed that 
Aeschylus has in view the petulant and 
unprincely denunciations, which Homer, 
with the feelings of a simpler time, puts 
in the mouth of the ‘king of men’: 
μώντι κακῶν, οὔ πώ ποτέ μοι τὸ κρήγυον 
εἶπας. αἰεί τοι τὰ κάκ᾽ ἐστὶ φίλα φρεσὶ 
μαντεύεσθαι etc. (Agamemnon to Calchas. 
fl. 1. 106. Wecklein also compares this 
passage, and observes that such opposi- 
tion would have been more in place at 
Aulis).—ovpavéey: the metaphor seems 
to be taken, by contrast, from the act of 
struggling against the wind. There is no 
exact parallel now extant, but from the 
manner of use here it must be supposed 
to have been once common and popular.— 
ἐμπαίοις : a unique and obscure word, 
perhaps to be connected with παίω 
(ἐμπαισάσαις schol.). The position shows 
that it is emphatic and contains the point 
of the phrase; seemingly ‘disposed to 
yield to fortune as it might strike’. 
Wecklein refers the metaphor to the 
beating of waves upon a ship. 

198. κεναγγεῖ. As an ancient army 
depended almost entirely on foraging for 
provisions, to be detained on their own 
shore threatened starvation. 
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Χαλκίδος πέραν ἔχων παλιερρό- 
θοις ἐν Αὐλίδος τόποις" 

πνοαὶ § ἀπὸ Στρυμόνος μολοῦσαι 
κακόσχολοι, νήστιδες, δύσορμοι, 
βροτῶν ἄλαι, 

ναῶν καὶ πεισμάτων ἀφειδεῖς, 
παλιμμήκη χρόνον τιθεῖσαι 
τρίβῳ κατέξαινον ἄν- 

θος ᾿Αργείων ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ 
πικροῦ χείματος ἄλλο μῆχαρ 
βριθύτερον πρόμοισιεν 

μάντις Exrayke προφέρων 
"Aptepiv, ὥστε χθόνα βάκτροις 
ἐπικρούσαντας ᾿Ατρείδας 


200 


στρ. Υ΄. 


205 


210 


δάκρυ μὴ κατασχεῖν --- 


ἄναξ δ᾽ ὁ πρέσβυς τόδ᾽ εἶπε φωνῶν᾽ ἄντ. γ. 215 
βαρεῖα μὲν κὴρ τὸ μὴ πιθέσθαι, 


αι 
207. κατέξενον (αι τη). 


203. γήστιδες Aungry, because they 
make to hunger. 

204. βροτών ddAa doubtful. Mr 
Housman would refer this 4\7 to the 
stem of ἀλέω fo grind, and render it by 
tribulation. This gives a perfectly simple 
sense and is very attractive, although the 
known derivatives of this stem seem to 
be literal only not metaphorical. That 
this ἄλη should coexist with 4A» wander- 
tug, itself extremely rare and only poetical, 
is quite likely.— Those who take &\az here 
to mean wandering, explain it as meaning 
that the winds make the men wander, 
either literally in search of forage, or 
metaphorically in their minds, z.¢. drive 
them mad. But both explanations seem 
highly artificial. (Wecklein slightly modi- 
fies this last ‘Irrsal fiir die Menschen, 
weil der fortdauernde Wind Befangenheit 
des Kopfes erzeugt ’.) 

205—208. On the metre see Appen- 
dix 11. νεῶν Pauw, τε καὶ Porson. 

208. ἐπεὶ: the subordinate clause 
commenced at εὖτε (v. 198) takes a fresh 
start. 


216. πείθεσθαι. 


211. ἔκλαγξε: for the tone of this 
word see on v. 184, Appendix E.—The 
lengthening of ε before πρ- is epic. 
ἔκλαγξεν Porson.—apodlpey Αρτεμιν 
‘ putting forward Artemis’, ἐ. 6. citing her 
demands as his reason and defence. See 
L. and S. s. v. 

115. δὲ. See on vw. 94. For τόδ᾽ 
Stanley τότ, The adverb would be 
effective as resuming the previous rére in 
v. 194. For τόδε see v. 418 (Wecklein). 
—elwe φωνῶν ‘spake in words’, or ‘ with 
articulate voice’ (the proper meaning of 
φωνῶν), as contrasted with the ‘unchecked 
tears’ of the previous verse, in English 
found voice and said. That this is the 
meaning (and not ‘spake and said’ #.¢. 
‘said’) is shown by the tense of the 
participle (φωνῶν not φωνήσαε) and still 
more clearly by its emphatic position. 

216. τὸ μὴ πιθέσθαι (Turnebus) ἐν 
refuse obedience is more pointed than τὸ 
μὴ πείθεσθαι fo Aold out, and is favoured 
though not absolutely required by the 
metre. The Ms. does not effectually 
distinguish them. . 
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βαρεῖα δ᾽, εἰ 
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τέκνον δαΐξω, δόμων ἄγαλμα, 
μιαίνων παρθενοσφάγοισιν 


ῥεέθροις πατρῴους χέρας 
τί τῶνδ᾽ ἄνευ 


βωμοῦ πέλας. 


220 


κακῶν; πῶς λιπόναυς γένωμαι 


ξυμμαχίας ἁμαρτῶν; 
παυσανέμου γὰρ θυσίας 


παρθενίου θ᾽ αἵματος ὀργᾷ 


περιόργως, ἐπιθυμεῖν 


θέμις. εὖ γὰρ εἴη. 


ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἀνάγκας ἔδυ λέπαδνον 


225 


στρ. 5 


φρενὸς πνέων δυσσεβῆ Tpotraiav 


Νν > / 
ἄναγνον, ἀνίερον, τόθεν 


230 


τὸ παντότολμον φρονεῖν μετέγνω. 
βρότοις θρασύνει γὰρ αἰσχρόμητις 
τάλαινα παρακοπὰ πρωτοπήμων. 


222. Temas λιπόναυστε(ϊοχὶ h). 


210. ῥοέθροις pronounced ῥείθροις and 
so written in h.—On the metre see Ap- 
pendix 11. 

222. πῶς ; ‘how can I be?’ 
3.¢. ‘how can I bear to be?’ 

214-126. For eager ts their craving 
that to stay the winds her virgin blood 
should be offered up, and well they may 
desire it.—dpyq (see ὀργάω) has for subject 
συμμαχία, and takes the dependent geni- 
tives according to συ ]ε.---ἐπιθυμεῖν θέμις 
literally ‘it being permissible that they 
should desire it’. The use in this clause 
of the weaker word (ἐπιθυμεῖν as compared 
with ὀργᾶν) aids the intended point, ‘they 
crave it eagerly, and for desiring it can- 
not be blamed’, that is, their ‘desire, 
however keen, is not unreasonable’. 
Agamemnon endeavours to persuade 
himself that he yields from a sense of 
duty.—For the absolute use of θέμις cf. 
the similar use of χρέων, a word parallel 
in its uses throughout, ¢.g. οὐ xpéwy 
dpxere Thuc. 3. 40, and see L. and Sc. 
s. v.—I suggest that this punctuation 
and construction remove the objections 


232. βροτοῖς. 


properly made if παυσαμένου... θέμις (éorl) 
be taken as one sentence, viz. (1) that 
ἐπιθυμεῖν requires ἃ pronominal subject to 
show that the sentence is not general, 
and (2) that ὀργᾷ (dative of ὀργή) περι- 
dpyws ἐπιθυμεῖν is at once verbose and 
feeble. For proposed changes see Weck- 
lein Appendix.—wepopyes Blomfield, as 
from περιοργής. Either form is correct, 
and duplicate forms in both terminations 
are common. 

227. ydp then (not for), in effect the 
English weél. 

230. τόθεν.. μετέγνω from that mo- 
ment he took to his heart unflinching 
resolve. Constr. μετέγνω τὸ παντότολμον 
wore φρονεῖν αὐτό.---μεταγιγνώσκω here 
has an acc. object of the feeling assumed, 
not as more commonly of the feeling 
quitted (μεταγιγνώσκειν drav to repent 
folly). 

232—233. For to put faith in the 
shedding of blood ἐς an obstinate delusion, 
whose base suggestion is the beginning of 
sin, literally, ‘for by bloodshed takes (or 
‘ gives’) confidence an obstinate delusion’, 


24 AIZXYAOY 
érha δ᾽ οὖν θυτὴρ 
γενέσθαι θυγατρός, γυναικοποί- 235 
νων πολέμων ἀρωγὰν 
καὶ προτέλεια ναῶν. 
λιτὰς δὲ καὶ κληδόνας πατρῴους avr. δ΄. 
παρ᾽ οὐδὲν αἰῶνα παρθένειον 
ἔθεντο φιλόμαχοι βραβῆς, 240 
etc. Bpérovg: (instrumental dative) is 234. δ᾽ οὖν however, for good or ill. 


the plural (cf. afyara) of the Homeric 
word βρότος blood, as in Od. 24, 189 
dwovlparres μέλανα Bporow ἐξ ὠτειλέων. 
The Ms. gives the more familiar accen- 
tuation from βροτός.---θρασύνει may be 
taken either transitively (the object, ro» 
θρασυνόμενον, being left to be understood, 
as such a universal object often is in Greek, 
Latin, English, and all languages), or in- 
transitively, for which cf. Soph. Zé. 916 
ἀλλ᾽, ὦ φίλη, θάρσυνε. The sense is the 
same either way.—Note the position of 
γάρ. The principal emphasis is on βρότοις, 
but there is also a joint emphasis on 
Bporas θρασύνει which are closely con- 
nected together and distinguished, as 
subject from predicate, from the rest of 
thesentence. Itis this which justifies the 
place of the conjunction. See on Zed. 
281 λευστῇρα δήμου δ᾽ οὔτι μὴ φυγῇ 
μόρον.---παρακοπὰ: the personified de- 
/uston stands for those who entertain it.— 
The sentence is directed against the 
doctrine of a rude and barbarous religion 
that the 4/ood of sacrifice is efficacious, 
without respect to moral considerations. 
Lucretius (1. 80—101) draws from the 
story a like moral in his /antum religio 
οί suadere malorum, condemning 
however religio in a much more sweep- 
ing sense than Aeschylus intends.— 
βροτοὺς (Spanheim) is the common read- 
ing, but is for many reasons not to be 
accepted: for (1) it does not account for 
the Ms., (2) the emphasis on βροτοὺς has 
no point, (3) there is then no excuse for 
the position of γάρ, and (4) the sense is 
incomplete, as there is nothing to show 
what particular delusion is intended. 


235. θυγατρός, yuvacxowolvey. The 
antithesis is significant ‘the daughter 
being a blood-relation, the wife a stranger’ 
(Sidgwick), and moreover exposes the 
moral monstrosity of supporting a cause, 
which rested on the sanctities of the 
family, by an offence against those very 
obligations. 

236. dpeaydvin apposition tothe action 
(rd θύειν) of the verb Ournp γενέσθαι. 

237- προτέλεια: see on vw. 65, 249, 
and Lucretius (/.c.) ‘non ut sollemni 
more sacrorum perfecto posset (Iphi- 
genia) claro comitari /H/ymenaeo, sed 
casta inceste audend: tempore in ipso 
concideret’. 

338—240: for her prayers and appeals 
to her father, (mere) life-breath of a girl, 
the spectators, eager for war, cared not at 
all. BpaBns this word, of uncertain 
origin, seems to combine, like the Latin 
arbiter, the meanings of judge and sfecta- 
tor (Eur. //el. 703, and see editor’s note 
on Eur. Afed. 274), the fundamental sense 
being probably witsess. Here it means 
in full ‘spectators on whom the decision 
depended ’.—aleva παρθένειον. These 
words, as their position shows, are re- 
lated as an explanation to wap οὐδὲν 
ἔθεντοιυ This forbids the corrections 
αἰῶνα παρθένειόν τ᾽ (and her virgin life) 
Elmsley, αἰῶ re παρθένειον (QO. Miiller). 
αἴαγμα παρθένειον (Karsten) is admissible. 
But no change is required. That αἰῶνα 
should stand in apposition to λιτὰς καὶ 
κληδόνας seems unnatural to our ears only 
because we (rightly as a matter of science) 
connect αἰών (αἰών) /éfe with aevum and 
take it to mean Ame, life-time. But the 
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φράσεν δ᾽ ἀόξοις πατὴρ μετ᾽ εὐχὰν 
δίκαν χιμαίρας ὕπερθε βωμοῦ 
πέπλοισι περιπετῆ παντὶ θυμῷ 


προνωπῆ λαβεῖν 


ἀέρδην, στόματός τε καλλιπρῴ- 


Greek poets did ποῖ so limit it. They 
associated it mainly with ἄημε and dlw “4 
breathe, and took it to mean properly 
life-breath. Thus Euripides, guided prob- 
ably by this and other similar phrases of 
Aeschylus, actually wrote ἀνέπνευσεν 
αἰῶνα (fr. 787 Dindorf) drew breath, and 
the same conception underlies many com- 


mon phrases, such as ψυχὴ καὶ αἰών, 


αἰὼν wépara, αἰῶνος στερεῖν, which ex- 
clude altogether the idea of ‘time’. See 
also Eur. Phoen. 1532 δεῖξον σὸν αἰῶνα 
μέλεον, ὃς ἕλκεις μακρόπνουν ζόαν, where 
the two associations of ‘time’ and ‘breath’ 
are subtly mingled. Thus αἰῶνα παρθέ- 
veow here exactly marks both the feeling 
of the warriors and the cruelty of their 
feeling.— For παρθένος as a term, from the 
soldiers’ view at the moment, of contempt, 
cf. παρθενωπός girl-faced Eur. El. 949 μὴ 
παρθενωπὸς ἀλλὰ τὰν δρείου τρόπου. 

143. πέπλοισι περιπετῆ wrapped in 
(i.c. wrapping herself in) Aer robes: con- 
trast v. 249.—wpovewy: mpoveveuxviay 
schol. dent or bowed forward.—ravr\... 
ἀέρδην variously interpreted: (1) drooping 
i all her soul (suggested by Paley). (2) 
fo vaise unfalteringly the drooping matd 
(Sidgwick and the majority); ‘the order 
of the words marks the sharp anti- 
thesis; they were to be eager, she was 
fainting with fear and grief’ (S.) (3) Ὁ 
raise her bowed (over the altar) ‘so as to 
present her neck to the sacrificer’ (Weck- 
lein). None of these is quite satisfactory. 
The order of the words πέπλοισι... προ- 
very strongly suggests that παντὶ θυμῷ 
refers to the victim, and in fact makes 
any other interpretation seem artificial. 
The supposed antithesis between παντὶ 
θυμῷ and προνωπῇ (see Sidgwick) would 
have been satisfied just as well by the 


245 


order προνωπῇ παντὶ θυμῷ, and this 
order alone would be natural, {παντὶ 
θυμῷ were constructed with λαβεῖν. This 
points to (1); but προνωπής, which de- 
scribes an attitude not a state of mind, 
and παντὶ @yuw, which elsewhere means 
energetically, resolutely, will hardly bear 
the interpretation required. On the other 
hand (2) does not satisfy the order or the 
sense of προνωπής, while (3) satisfies 
προνωπής but not the order, and moreover 
the sacrificer would naturally strike the 
throat, not the back of the neck (see the 
sacrifice of Polyxena, Eur. Mec. 565— 
567, λαιμὸς evrperns ὅδε and τέμνει πνεύ- 
ματος διαρροάς.)---] would suggest for 
consideration the rendering desferately 
bowed down: the victim, in an agony of 
supplication, struggles with the energy of 
despair to retain her attitude and not to 
be raised into the posture for sacrifice 
with the throat exposed. ‘This satisfies 
both order and words, and makes the 
two phrases πέπλοισι περιπετῆ, παντὶ 
θυμῷ προνωπὴ parallel, as by their ar- 
rangement they should be: both mark 
the struggle of the victim. 

245. Constr. στόμ.-καλλ.-φυλακὰν xa- 
τασχεῖν φθόγγον x.7.X., literally ‘and, by 
way of guard upon her fair lips, they 
should restrain’, etc. φυλακὰν is acc. in 
apposition to the action, see ἀρωγάν, v. 
236. It is unusual that an accusative of 
this kind should stand before the verb 
which it explains, but it seems to be so 
meant here. Others construe φυλακὰν 
κατασχεῖν φθόγγον as Theb. 277 μέριμναι 
ζωπυροῦσι τάρβος τὸν ἀμφιτειχῆ λεών, 
making the acc. στόμα depend on φυλακὰν 
κατασχεῖν to keep guard (ΛΝ ἐς ΚΙ εἰ). But 
against this is κατασχεῖν check.—qudaxg, 
Blomfield, cuts the knot, but does not 


26 


ρου φυλακὰν κατασχεῖν 
φθόγγον ἀραῖον οἴκοις 


βίᾳ χαλινῶν τ᾽ ἀναύδῳ μένει. 


ΑΙΣΧΎΛΟΥ 


στρ. εἰ- 


κρόκου βαφὰς δ᾽ ἐς πέδον χέουσα 


ἔβαλλ᾽ ἕκαστον θυτή- 
ρὼν ἀπ᾽ ὄμματος βέλει 
φιλοίκτῳ, 


250 


πρέπουσά θ᾽ ὡς ἐν γραφαῖς, προσεννέπειν 


θέλουσ᾽, ἐπεὶ πολλάκις 


δ > 9 a 9 
πατρὸς κατ᾽ ἀνδρῶνας εὐτραπέξζους 


255 


ἔμελψεν, dyva δ᾽ ἀταύρωτος αὐδᾷ 
πατρὸς φίλου τριτόσπονδον εὔποτμον 


256. ἁγνὰ αὐδὰ. 


account for the τεχί.---καλλιπρῴρον. See 
on Zheb. 520. 

248. βίᾳ.. μένει This fine expression 
takes special emphasis from its position in 
the new strophe (Wecklein). 

2490. her robe of saffron, the dress of a 
princess and a maiden. So Antigone 
unties ‘the saffron splendour of her robe’ 
στολίδος κροκόεσσαν τρυφάν, Eur. Phoen. 
1491 (Sidgwick). There is perhaps also 
an allusion to the hymenaeal associations 
of the colour (see on wv. 237). It does 
not appear whether Aeschylus knew or 
followed the story of the pretended mar- 
riage (see Eur. /ph. Aul.) by which 
Agamemnon brought his daughter to 
Aulis.—82: the position is natural, κρόκου 
βαφὰς being inseparable and in effect one 
word.— xéovod | ἔβαλλε: see Appendix 
II. 

253. πρέπουσά Te: joined with χέουσα 
because both the action and the mute 
look make an appeal to their pity for her 
youth and beauty. See Eur. ee. 558 
foll. (So almost in the same words 
Wecklein). 

254. They knew the voice that would 
have spoken and had reason to associate 
it with pathetic remembrance of her 
proud and happy maidenhood.—The 
connection marked by ἔπεί is often much 
looser than with our conjunctions of 


inference. Unless we supply the con- 
necting link (as here ‘and her look was 
vocal to them, for’ etc.) we should render 
simply by ‘and’ or ‘ and indeed ’. 

258. παιᾶνα (Hartung, Enger). A 
banquet was followed by libations, usually 
three, the third to Zeus the Preserver 
(Σωτήρ). ‘With the end of the libations 
came the paean or song. So in Plato’s 
Symposium, ἔφη δειπνήσαντας σπονδὰς 
ποιήσασθαι καὶ ἄσαντας τὸν θεόν (S.)’. The 
whole in fact was ἃ sort of ‘grace’. In all 
ritual acts, especially those connected like 
the paean with the worship of Apollo, 
personal purity was of great importance 
(see 7heb. 156, 251, 254 Eur. Jon 150 ὅσιος 
dw’ εὐνᾶς ὦν... Φοίβῳ λατρεύων). Hence 
the emphasis here on ἁγγᾷ dratpwros 
avég. Whether the custom here im- 
plied, that the children, and particularly 
the virgins, of the family should sing 
or join in singing the ‘grace’, sub- 
sisted in Aeschylus’ time there is nothing 
to show positively. But it is natural and 
probable. In any case there can scarcely 
be reference by way of contrast, as has 
been suggested, to the ‘very different’ 
persons who sang the ‘banquet-songs of 
later days’, The facan was not a ‘ban- 
quet-song’ but a hymn, and the ‘different’ 
persons have no connexion with the sub- 
ject. 


10 AIZXYAOY 
εὐαγγέλοισιν ἐλπίσιν θνηπολεῖς, 


κλύοιμ᾽ av εὔφρων οὐδὲ συγώσῃ φθόνος. 275 
KATTAIMHETPA. 
evayyedos μέν, ὥσπερ ἡ παροιμία, 
ἕως γένοιτο μητρὸς εὐφρόνης πάρα. 
πεύσει δὲ χάρμα μεῖζον ἐλπίδος κλύειν᾽ 
Πριάμου yap ἡρήκασιν ᾿Αργεῖοι πόλεν. 
ΧΟ. πῶς φής; πέφευγε τοῦπος ἐξ ἀπιστίας. 280 
ΚΛ, Τροίαν ᾿Αχαιῶν οὖσαν ἦ τορῶς λέγω; 
ΧΟ. χαρά μ᾽ ὑφέρπει δάκρυον ἐκκαλουμένη. 
KA. εὖ γὰρ φρονοῦντος supa σοῦ κατηγορεῖ. 
XO. τί yap τὸ πιστόν; ἔστι τῶνδέ σοι τέκμαρ; 
ΚΛ. ἔστιν, τί δ᾽ οὐχί; μὴ δολώσαντος θεοῦ. 285 
ΧΟ. πότερα δ᾽ ὀνείρων φάσματ᾽ εὐπιθῆ σέβεις ; 
KA. οὐδ᾽ dav’ dv λάβοιμι βριζούσης φρενός. 
XO. ἀλλ᾽ ἡ σ᾽ ἐπίανέν τις ἅπτερος φάτις; 
ΚΛ. παιδὸς νέας ὥς κάρτ᾽ ἐμωμήσω φρένας. 


286. 


276—278, She corrects their expres- 
sion εὐαγγέλοισιν ἐλπίσιν, accepting ἐνάγ- 
γεέλος with the remark that, according to 
the proverb, men look for good news in 
the morning, but rejecting ἐλπίς, as her 
news lcaves nothing further to hope.— 
Note that the proverb involves a play 
upon the ambiguity of εὐφρόνη, night and 
kindness (Hesych. cf. δυσφρόνη), signifying 
‘May Night, according to her 4ind name, 
send her child Morning with a sind 
message !’ (Sidgwick): and note also that 
this εὐφρόνη echoes the elder’s εὔφρων .--- 
μεῖζον... κλύειν importing more than hope, 
literally ‘greater than hope to the hear- 
ing’. It is μεῖζον ἐλπίδος also in another 
sense ‘greater than could be imagined’, 
but this sense is only for the queen and 
the audience. 

281. οὖσαν: cf. Soph. Z/. 676 θανόντ᾽ 
Ὀρέστην viv τε καὶ πάλαι λέγω (Weck- 
lein). 

282—3. Emphasis on χαρά and on 
eb. ‘My tear is the tear of joy’, ‘Yes, it 


εὐπειθεῖ corr. to εὐπειθῆ. 


287. ov δόξα». 


is loyal gladness (not disloyal sorrow) of 
which thine eye accuses thee ’.—xaty- 
γορεῖ: the misapplication of the word 
sounds like a kindly jest, but is grim 
earnest. The loyalty of the elders is 
their crime, as they are soon to find. 

284. This punctuation (Prien, Sidg- 
wick) is demanded by the form of the 
answer ἔστιν.--τὸ πιστόν, ‘what you 
rely on’, the proof. 

286. εὐπιθῆ Blomfield, the correct 
form according to analogy.—ebmOy σέβεις 
together, ‘pay the respect of an easy 
credence to’: εὐπιθής literally ‘easily 
believed ’.—évelpwy, suggested by μὴ 
δολώσαντος θεοῦ : a false dream would be 
a ‘miraculous deceit’. 

287. See Appendix F. 

288. ἐπίανεν, has cheered or encouraged 
thee, from éw-talyw, where ἐπί has the 
same force (%f ¢o a certain point) as in 
éralpw, and lalyw its usual meaning (see 
L. and Sc. s. v. lalvw).—By an oversight 
this aorist is commonly referred to πιαίνω 


P. V. 601 τί ποτε ταῖσδ' ἐνέζευξας εὑρὼν 
ἁμαρτοῦσαν ἐν πημοναῖτ; Of what sin 
didst thou convict her {τἰ-ἁμαρτοῦσαν 
εὑρών) that thou hast reduced her to this 


Of course a disciplined stylist could not 
have used so uncouth a form of words, 
but neither would he have spoken any 
one of the sentences very justly and artis- 
tically placed in this speech, Lastly in 
#paros μέρος the accusative is that of 
duration of time (like βίον in τ. 1141, 
Ἴτυν στένουσ᾽ ἀμφιθαλῆ κακοῖς ἀηδὼν Blow, 
where by a coincidence we have the same 
verb) and the genitive juares is not 
partitive but the adjectival genitive * of 
equivalent’. A similar genitive is joined 
with μοῖρα, the poetic synonym of μέρος, 
in Eur, Med. 430 ἁμετέραν ἀνδρῶν re 
μοῖραν ‘our (i.e. the female) division [of 
mankind] and the male’, where see note. 
So ἥματος yépos is ‘the diurnal portion’ 
of time (ov. 556, 559), and is contrasted 
‘with νυκτὸρ μέρος ‘the nocturnal portion’, 
‘implied but not expressed in what 
precedes, exactly as τὰ 8’ αὖτε χέρσῳ is 
contrasted with the unexpressed τὰ μὲν 


(cf. v 487, ν. ὅτι and v. 970) the Greek 
puts What is principal in the sentence in- 
to the participle μολόντα, not the verb 
δέξασθαι.-- ἄριστα with all kindness, the 
‘superlative of εὖ Aindly, belongs to δέξασ- 
θαι: cf. Supp. 225 εὖ τ᾽ ἔπεμψεν εὖ τε 
δεξάσθω.---ΤῊς exact relation of μολόντα. 
δέξασθαι here is of some importance; for 
‘if we render, as modern habits of expres- 
‘sion suggest, by ‘that I may hasten fo 
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wild and scattered by ἃ storm. 
661: ‘under the storm of the hurricane 
‘and by the beating rain of the surge’. σύν, 


Υ 
from 
acteristic 
tion”, 
669. 


ride on boa 
the fact that 


ae 


te 


ἐπε} 


ΤῊΝ 
Ϊ 


οὙπα οΐας (Cod. Farn.), who here, as in 
many places, has by his arbitrary change 


merely diverted attention from the much 
better reading of the faithful copy. deg- and 
φύλλου δὲ ἔριν αἱματόεσσαν ‘whose forests 
will grow because of the bloody fray’ is 
in the first place hardly sense in itself. 
Wecklein refers to Hor. Od. 2. 1. 29 


the forest has no relation to the metaphor 
of the hunt and no point as a symbol.— 
page See mes te sarees 78) 
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fied in respect οἵ...᾽, ‘qualified to do...’ 
jee L. and Sc, s.v. Thus κύριος murrev- 
literally 


clear, ἢ 
in itself likely to be an. 
and, so far as I can judge, is not open to 
any: 


suspicion. 

881, τὰς ἀμφί σοι λαμπτηρονχίας. 
‘The exact meaning of this is a matter of 
conjecture. From the analogy of other 
Tike words (δᾳδουχία, λαμπαδουχία etc.) 
‘we should suppose that λαμπτηρουχία was 
‘the function of λαμπτηροῦχοι or torch- 
bearers and ἡ ἀμφί τινι λαμπτηρουχία, 
attendance upon a person as a torch-bearer. 
Many words of this type e.g. σκηπτοῦχος, 
κληδοῦχος, εὐνοῦχος, 


in fact, which has been in all times so 
important a part of savage and barbaric 
state. neglected, would, as 
applied to a practice of ceremony, natu- 
rally mean ‘disused’. The queen weft, 
as she would say, for thine attendance of 
torch-bearers neglected still, i.e. that the 
king came no more with the accustomed 
“state to his chamber.—Other explana- 
tions offered are (1) that the beacons (see 
‘above Ὁ, 293) were neglected, i.e. not lit, 
for want of cause to light them, (2) that 
‘the watch-fires lighted in the house in 
expectation of the king’s return ‘were 
disregarded’, i.e. he did not come (Sidg- 


ΠῚ 


may be, 


Tuxury’. 
916. Again ambiguous; ‘I would 
dusband 


‘modesty of his wife? She has dwelt on the 
κληδόνες that came from Troy (v. 865): 


in mind in 2, 18, 35 ‘ipse tuus semper 
tibi sit custodia lectus, | nec mimis ornata 
fronte sedere velis: | credam ego narranti, 
noli committere, famae: | et ferram rumor 
transilit et maria.) Equally significant is 
Agamemnon's reference to the virtuous 


934- Yield: I constrain you; let it 
be with consent. In μέν τοι, as the cae- 


ATAMEMNON. 


μή τις πρόσωθεν ὄμματος βάλοι φθόνος. 
πολλὴ γὰρ αἰδὼς σωματοφθορεῖν ποσὶν 
φθείροντα πλοῦτον ἀργυρωνήτους θ᾽ ὑφάς. 
τούτων μὲν οὕτω" τὴν ξένην δὲ πρευμενῶς 
aioli doxinites τὰν πράγαρσεα, μαλθακῶς 


113 


θεὸς πρόσωθεν εὐμενῶς προσδέρκεται" 
ἑκὼν γὰρ οὐδεὶς δουλίῳ χρῆται ξυγῷ. 


αὕτη δὲ πολλῶν χρημάτων ἐξαίρετον 


945 


ἄνθος στρατοῦ δώρημ᾽ ἐμοὶ ξυνέσπετο. 
ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἀκούειν σοῦ κατέστραμμαι τάδε, 
εἶμ᾽ ἐς δόμων μέλαθρα πορφύρας πατῶν. 


945. αὐτὴ. 

938. μὴ βάλοι 7 hope no distant eye 
may give me an evil glance. 
from a distance; this is no needless ad- 
dition, but on the contrary marks the 
point, See Appendix R. To supply 
θεῶν is neither necessary nor legitimate. 
According to the superstition, the eye 
of human jealousy is as dangerous as the 
divine, See on v. 942. 

939. σωματοφθορεῖν ποσὶν 
to stain with the stain of human feet. 
φθείρειν to spoil has the same sense 
as in Cho, ἴοι φόνου κηκὶς.. πολλὰς 
βαφὰς φϑείρουσα τοῦ ποικίλματοι.- -“σωμα- 
ποφθορεῖν has been too summarily rejected. 
If σῶμα in the compound be taken as the 
object of φθείρειν, the word is here mean- 
ingles ; but σωματοφθόρος equally admits 
the sense ‘staining (or stained) wth the 
body’, as in χειρομάχος, δακτυλοδεικτός 
ete, Garments stained by wearing would 
be σωματόφθορα, the person wearing them 
σωματοφθύρος εἱμάτων, and his act σωμα- 
τοφθορεῖν εἵματα. The word therefore 
distinguishes the bare feet (‘feet of the 
body’) from the shod, and that is precise- 
ly what is here wanted.—None of the pro- 
posed corrections (εἱματοφθορεῖν, στρωμα- 
τοφθορεῖν, δωματοφθορεῖν) are so good as 
the text; and it is in itself improbable 
that a unique word should be either an 
error or a conjecture, 

949. πλοῦτον ἀργυρωνήτους θ᾽ ὑφάς 

V. A, 


ων 
948. δόμου. 

‘what is wealth, textures bought for 
silver’. πλοῦτον: in an emphatic and 
restricted sense, as we speak of tHe precé- 
ous metals. ἀργυρωνήτουφ: the ordinary 
dress, tapestry etc. of a Greek household 
were not bought at all, but made there.— 
τε is not necessary but is often used where 
simple apposition would be admissible, 

941. τούτων μὲν οὕτω: literally ‘of 
this thus’, a formula impatiently dismiss- 
ing the subject. There is an ellipse of 
something (e.g. ἀπαλλαχθῶμεν), but of 
what, α΄ native Greek might have been 
unable to say. Nothing exactly analo- 
gous seems to occur elsewhere, for such 
cases as ἀγγελία αὐτοῦ news of him, and 
even τοῦ κασιγνήτου τί φής, ἥξοντος ἢ μέλ- 
λοντος ; (Soph. ΕἸ). 317), may, as Weck- 
lein says, be distinguished. But it seems 
bold to pronounce it impossible.—roduby 
Emperius, Wecklein,—rijv ξένην δὲ: see 
Appendix R. 

942. τὸν κρατοῦντα μαλθακῶς: see 
on Ὁ. 10. He flatters himself with the 
thought that whatever may be the effect 
on other ‘distant eyes’ (see τι. 938), divine 
eyes at least will be propitiated by his 
humanity. 

945. αὕτη Auratus, 

946. ἐμοὶ belongs both to δώρημα and 
to ξυνέσπετο. Cf. vv. 866, 1365. 

941. ‘Since I am reduced to obey 
you herein’, 


8 


ATAMEMNON. 


πεύθομαι δ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ὀμμάτων 


νόστον, αὐτόμαρτυς dy. 


τὸν δ᾽, ἄνευ λύρας ὅπως, ὑμνῳδεῖ 


θρῆνον 'Βρινύος αὐτοδίδακτος ἔσωθεν 


τ θυμός, οὐ τὸ πᾶν ἔχων 
ἐλπίδος φίλον θράσος. 


σπλάγχνα δ᾽ οὔτοι ματάζει, 


πρὸς ἐνδίκοις φρεσὶν τελεσφόροις 


δίναις κυκλούμενον κέαρ. 
εὔχομαι δ᾽ ἐξ ἐμᾶς 
98ι. 

something, here with the cables (πρυμνή- 
σια). As a description of the large stones 
which the Greeks used as anchors it 
seems a simple phrase, Naturally they 
were not always carried about, but left 
where they lay, others being found at the 
next mooring. The mooring of the fleet 
in Aulis was the important fact in the 
story (see πεισμάτων ἀφειδεῖς 7, 205), and 
it is thus a natural sign of the lapse of 
time since the departure, to say that 
‘the mooring-stones have disappeared in 
the sand’.—eére since in the temporal 
sense, as Sophocles occasionally (0. C. 
84) uses it for since in the causal sense. 
Cf. the uses of ἐπεί.---ψαμμὸς ἀκτᾶς παρή- 
xnew Wecklein, from which I take the 
suggestion that B in παρηβήσεν is an 
error. That χρόνος παρήβησεν ‘time has 
passed his youth’ should be used for ‘a 
Jong time has elapsed’ is incredible. 

980. δὲ but yet as in v. 973 and con- 
stantly. τὸν, demonstrative shat strain 
(juror), to which θρῆνον "Eputor is added 
asa further description after the manner 
of Homer (Monro Hom. Gr. §§ 258, 
580).--ἄνευ λύρας ὅπως ‘sings without 
the lyre as it were’ i.e. wnbidden, unin- 
vited, ἀκέλευστος (τ. 969), an expression 
apparently proverbial, and naturally 
‘arising from the Greek habit of passing 
the lyre in company. To receive the 
lyre was to be asked to sing; ἄνευ λύρα: 
ἄδειν therefore ‘to sing unasked’, That 
lyreless music was generally sad (sce 


985 


ἐρωνὺς. 


ἄλυρος, ἀφόρμικτοτ) is also here part of the 
meaning, as it is commonly explained. 
‘This however does not fully account for 
ὅπως, which is commonly changed (after 
Auratus) to ὅμως. But the point of this 
whole passage is not merely that the 
presentiment is sad but that it is un- 
explained or, as we also say, ‘uncalled 
(ον".-- Ἐρινύος Porson. 

982. οὐ τὸ πᾶν nol fo the full. The 
misgiving constantly recurs in spite of 
the encouraging circumstances. I was 
mistaken here in doubting the traditional 
reading; see on vv. 185, 687. 

984. σπλάγχνα. The metaphor passes 
from the μάντις to the inward parts of 
the victim from which he draws his con- 
clusions. 

985: the throb that with meaning 
recurrence the heart repeats to the unmis- 
taken breast, literally ‘the coming round 
of the heart with portentous revolution 
against the truth-telling breast’. The 
form of expression is strange to our lan- 
guage but in itself powerful and natural. 

987. But I pray my false expectation 
may lose itself in void, literally, ‘that out 
of my expectation may come falsehood 
falling into non-accomplishment’.—Note 
the correlation of ἐξ, ἐφ.--- ψύδη is really 
part of the predicate like a ‘proleptic' 
epithet. (The form is presumably right 
there is no reason why ψύδος should not 
have existed as well as yi@os. ‘The stem 
ψυδ- is warranted by Yevdis).—The Ms. 
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in later literature for the simple verb (see 
Τρ and Sc. sv). I think we should 


os daria), 
this is the’ only place where it is applied 
to anything else; and we should therefore 
Jook for some intention, Now Cassandra 
(see the sequel) is wearing her robes and 
‘insignia as prophetess of Apollo, is dressed 
‘in fact as the Pythia. To this, I believe, 
Clytaemnestra mockingly refers: the full 
force of τὰ μὲν ἑστίας μεσομφάλου...» σὺ 
δὲ κτὰ. is ‘as for ἃ ἑστία μεσόμφαλος, that 
is all ready; if you, the prophetess, mean 
to take your part, you must come at 


indeed well they might not) to have ‘the 
present joy’ of seeing the king arrive 
close after his message. Consequently, 
victims and all arrangements for a feast 
are already at hand in the palace; the 


ceremony is already prepared and there- 
fore the queen has no time to waste.— 
‘The received interpretation of πρὸς σφα- 
‘ys πιρό, s0 far δὲ any is received has 

slain for the fire’, ie. for 


ΑΓΑΛΛΕΛΑΝΩΝ. 


ΧΟ. 


125 


ἑρμηνέως ἔοικεν ἡ ξένη τοροῦ 


δεῖσθαι" τρόπος δὲ θηρὸς ὡς νεαιρέτου. 


ΚΛ. 


4 a a , a. 
ἡ μαίνεταί ye καὶ κακῶν κλύει φρενῶν, 


ἥτις λιποῦσα μὲν πόλιν νεαίρετον 


ἥκει, χαλινὸν δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπίσταται φέρειν, 


1050 


πρὶν αἱματηρὸν ἐξαφρίζεσθαι μένος. 
οὐ μὴν πλέω ῥίψασ᾽ ἀτιμασθήσομαι. 


ΧΟ. 


ἐγὼ δ᾽, ἐποικτείρω γάρ, οὐ θυμώσομαι. 


ἴθ᾽, @ τάλαινα, τόνδ᾽ ἐρημώσασ᾽ ὄχον, 


ε a 9 9 ‘ “A , 
ἑκοῦσ᾽ ἀνάγκῃ τῇδε καίνισον ζυγόν. 


T1055 


KAZANAPA. 


OTOTOTOTOL ποποῖ Oa. 
ὥπολλον ὥπολλον. 
ΧΟ. 


στρ. α΄. 


τί ταῦτ᾽ ἀνωτότυξας ἀμφὶ Λοξίου; 


οὐ γὰρ τοιοῦτος ὥστε θρηνητοῦ τυχεῖν. 


ΚΑ. ὀτοτοτοτοῖ ποποῖ δᾶ. 
ὥπολλον ὦπολλον. 


ΧΟ. 


ἣ δ᾽ αὖτε δυσφημοῦσα τὸν θεὸν καλεῖ 


3 > 9 , “a 
οὐδὲν προσήκοντ᾽ ἐν γόοις παραστατεῖν. 


1048. 7. 


συνίεσαν ἀλλήλων, τῇ δὲ χειρὶ ἔφραζε 
(Wecklein). 

1045. Cassandra takes no notice of 
the queen, but her bearing and gestures 
begin to express a great horror. The 
elders understand nothing: Clytaemnes- 
tra understands only too well. Per- 
ceiving her imprudence and danger she 
quits the stage hastily as if in indignation 
at the captive’s perversity. 

1047. Note the emphasis on δεῖσθαι: 
‘An interpreter, and a plain one, she does, 
it seems, want’.—rpéwos δὲ: prose would 
use γάρ, English no conjunction at all. 

1048. κλύει listens to, obeys. 

1051. αἱματηρὸν predicate, ἡ» blood. 

1052. J will not waste more words to 
be thus scorned. 

1055. Jake on thee without resistance 
the new yoke of this necessity. ἀνάγκῃ 
the common possessive dative or dative 


1051—1158. Readings of M. 


1052. μὴ (μὴν m). 

‘of interest’ (see v. 1105 and passin). 
The ἀνάγκη is personified as imposing 
the yoke. For the antithesis ἑκοῦσ᾽ 
dvdyxy (do willingly what must be done) 
see Φ. 934 κράτος μέν τοι wapés γὙ éxwy.— 
To substitute εἴκουσ᾽ (Robortello) is need- 
less and makes the expression more 
commonplace. 

1056. Cassandra leaves the chariot 
and comes forward, away from the palace. 
The prophetic frenzy is upon her and 
she sees both the past and the future of 
the bloody house.—wowot δᾶ. The origin 
and original meaning of these exclama- 
tions is uncertain. δᾶ is commonly iden- 
tified with a Doric form for γᾶ. 
Dindorf: πόποι others. 

1057. ΑἈπολλον. The story is given 
below, v. 1201. 

1062. δὲ yet, where prose would use 
ἀλλά. 


τοτοῖ 
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ἀνδροσφαγεῖον, παιδιορραντήριον. 
ΧΟ. ἔοικεν edpis ἡ ξένη κυνὸς δίκην 
εἶναι, ματεύει δ᾽ ὧν ἀνευρήσει φόνον. 
KA. μαρτυρίοισι γὰρ τοῖσδ᾽ ἐπιπείθομαι" ἀντ. γ΄. 1080 
κλαιόμενα τὰ βρέφη σφαγὰς 
ὀπτάς τε σάρκας πρὸς πατρὸς βεβρωμένας. 
ΧΟ. ἦμεν κλέος σου μαντικὸν πεπυσμένοι, 
ἦμεν" προφήτας δ᾽ οὔτινας μαστεύομεν. 
1077. ἀνδρὸσ σφάγιον καὶ πεδορραντήριον. 1079. μαντεύει. ἄν εὑρήση. 
1080. μαρτυρίοισ. τοῖσδε πεπείθομαι. 1081, τάδε, ταὶ os 
1077. ἀνδροσφαγᾶον Dobree: παι- ματεύει f, h, ἀνευρήσει Porson. 


Βιορραντήριον: for the error compare 
παιδίον (M) for πεδίον τ. 309; it is a 
common confusion of spelling. The word 
is a compound like ἀνδροσφαγεῖον, made 
by the poet for the occasion: a place 
where human beings are sacrificed, where 
babes are bled for the sprinkling, both 
σφάζειν and ῥαίνειν being here used as 
terms of ritual. It is to be remembered 
that the children of Thyestes (see v. 1081) 
were slain as Agamemnon is about to be 
slain, under the pretext of a sacrificial 
feast (see Ὁ. 1592).—reBopparripiov is 
generally allowed to be faulty; there is 
no force in describing the house as ‘a 
place where te floor is sprinkled’: the 
Ms, reading I take to have come from 
an attempt to restore the metre, destroyed 


1079. εἶναι: note the emphasis (vv. 
14, 1047 etc.); ‘The strange woman is 
indeed, it seems, keen at a scent. She 
is upon a trail of blood where she will 
find it’: literally ‘she is seeking the blood 
of those of whom she will find the blood’. 
‘The elders, at first little impressed, be- 
come grave at the allusion to the crime 
of Atreus. ‘The fact that they now com- 
prehend Cassandra is strongly in favour 
οἵ the reading παιδιορραντήριον, without 
which there is nothing in her words 
sufficiently definite to convince them.— 


1080, papruplovr Pauw, τοῖσδ᾽ ἐπὶ- 
πείθομαι Abresch. 

1083. We had heard of thy fame as 
prophetess, had heard of it; we seek none 
to speak for thee. προφήτας ie. μάρτυ- 
pas, literally rods λέξοντας ἡμῖν περὶ σοῦ 
schol. The word is used in its proper 
sense ‘one who speaks for another’, but 
with a slight variation in the meaning of 
apo-, which is here equivalent to ὑπέρ. 
The meaning μάντις is secondary only, 
and in fact (as Mr Housman shows, 
‘Fournal of Philology xvi. p. 266) the 
word does not in the classical writers 
mean μάντις, though a μάντις is often 
προφήτης θεοῦ.-- ἦμεν: this, as the ac 
centuation shows, was the word wrongly 
written at first in M as ἥμην, and in my 
judgment may well be right, as an 
emphatic repetition of the verb. The 
speakers, alarmed and displeased, are 
eager to silence Cassandra, whom they 
take to be merely displaying her powers 
of divination to impress them, with 
the assurance that they knew them by 
reputation. But ἤδη (Housman) is not 
improbable,—The supposition that jue 
is a mere error introduced from the 
previous line is not satisfactory to me, 
nor the translation of τούτων προφήτας 
(Weil) by ‘prophets (2) of these things’. 

(cf. μαστήρ) is a warranted 
form and need not be altered to ματεύ- 
ome. 


ATAMEMNON. 


φόνου στάσις δ᾽ ἀκόρεστος γένει 


κατολολυξάτω 
θύματος λευσίμου. 


ΧΟ. ποίαν Epwiv τήνδε δώμασιν κέλει 


‘in such a scene as this we must avoid the 
error of seeking explanations too precise. 
If the language is suggestive, it is all 
that it ought to be. It is not meant to 
be clear.—To take φόνου with Ewarla 
would spoil the rhythm and misplace the 
emphasis. See also next note. 

1105. φόνον στάσις Chorus of Death. 
Here φόνου is necessary; without defi- 
nition στάσις would be too vague to 
suggest the following question ποίαν Ἔρι- 
niv;—As φόνου στάσιε forms one idea, of 
φόνου is the emphatic part, the 
position of δέ is according to Aeschylus’ 
habit natural and correct (see τ. 249). -- 
ἀκόρεστος (φόνου) γένει never sated with 
the blood of the race, literally ‘insatiable 
to the race’.—I do not venture to write 
dxéperos (Bothe): for making dxéperos 
from the stem of κορέννυμε there appears 
to be no satisfactory analogy: -aweros, 
-aiperos, -3eror, etc. are different, and see 
on the other hand ἄσβεστος, &xépacros, 
oxedacrbs. On the metre see Appendix IT. 

1107. κατολολυξάτω θύματος λευσί- 
pow raise the solemn ery over sacrifice to 
δὲ slain by stoning. ‘The context demands 
that θῦμα λεύσιμον should mean the 
murder, which must be called so meta- 
phorically, but why, or what to a Greek 
θῦμα λεύσιμον would suggest, is obscure. 
Sacrifice by stoning, though not generally 
practised in historic Hellas, is traceable 
here and there in tradition. Thus at 
Condylea in Arcadia the name of the local 
goddess Artemis the Strangled ('Arayxo- 
ἱμένη) was explained by a story that some 
children, having in play pretended to 
strangle the image with a rope, were 
stoned, and the people suffered plagues 
in consequence, till they consulted the 
Pythia, who condemned the stoning of 
the children and imposed expiations 

V. A A. 


129 
1105 


στρ. 


(Pausanias 8, 23. 6), Αἱ Troezen again 
ἃ feast called Λιθοβολία was celebrated 
in honour, it was said, of two virgins 
from Crete, who in the confusion of a 
riot were sfoned by the opposite faction 
(στασιασάντων δὲ ὁμοίως τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει 
ἁπάντων καὶ ταύτας φασὶν ὑπὸ τῶν ἀντι- 
στασιωτῶν καταλευσθῆναι Paus, 2. 32. 3). 
It is obvious that these stories, which are 
of a familiar type, really refer to former 
‘customs of human sacrifice; and it is 
remarkable that at Troezen the persons 
by whom the rite was performed were 
called a στάσις (at least this seems the 
‘most natural way of accounting for the 
absurd and confused story about στασιῶ- 
ται), which may throw light upon στάσιν 
here. In human sacrifices the use of 
stoning would be explicable as a technical 
way of avoiding the pollution of blood- 
shed (since the act is not done by any 
one hand and does not necessarily shed 
the blood as σφαγή does). And that this 
really was the motive seems likely from 
the Arcadian case. The symbolical stran- 
gulation, which Pausanias implies to 
have been practised still, points to a 
previous real use of strangulation also, 
as a method of sacrifice; and strangula- 
tion is another known way of killing so 
as to avoid bloodshed and consequent 
pollution. It seems therefore possible 
that the metaphor here is taken from 
barbarous rites of this type; the murder 
being compared toa ‘sacrifice by stoning” 
ze. a buman sacrifice, over which the 
chorus of fiends, who are performing it, 
are biden to rejoice.—To refer θῦμα 


λεύσιμον to the imagined stoning of 


Clytaemnestra by the people seems im- 
possible. The death of Clytaemnestra is 
not here relevant, and a false prediction 
would spoil the whole effect. 


9 


would use a dependent clause see v. 1089, 
ἀλκὰ δέ κτλ. ‘while help is far’?—The 
description is of one seized with intense 
horror and turning, as we say, ‘pale as 
death’. The paleness of the dying face 
is attributed inaccurately but poetically to 
the blood.—As v. 1109 is given in M, οὔ 
ne φαιδρύνει, this description would seem 
to refer to the speaker himself. To one 


(1110—1114) to Cassandra (so originally 
‘in the Ms.). This is impossible; but the 
‘transition to such terrible emotion on the 
part of the Chorus is strangely sudden, 
and stranger is it that their next speech 
(v. 1122) shows no such feeling, but 


‘grounds, 
order of the words ἴῃ τ. 1109 the empha- 


ATAMEMNON, 


timer’ πίτνει δ᾽ ἐν ἐνύδρῳ τεύχει. 


δολοφόνου λέβη- 
τὸς τύχαν σοι λέγω. 
ΧΟ. 


οὐ κομπάσαιμ'᾽ ἂν θεσφάτων γνώμων ἄκρος 


εἶναι, κακῷ δέ τῳ προσεικάξω τάδε, 
ἀπὸ δὲ θεσφάτων τίς ἀγαθὰ φάτις 


βροτοῖς στέλλεται; κακῶν γὰρ διαὶ 


πολυεπεῖς τέχναι 
θεσπιῳδὸν φόβον 
φέρουσιν μαθεῖν. 
KA. ἰὼ ἰὼ ταλαίνας 
κακόποτμοι τύχαι. 
τὸ γὰρ ἐμὸν θροῶ 
πάθος ἐπεγχέασα. 


1125 


στρ. ζ΄. 
1130 


ποῖ δή με δεῦρο τὴν τάλαιναν ἤγαγες, 
οὐδέν ποτ᾽ εἰ μὴ ξυνθανουμένην᾽ τί yap; 


1119. omits ἐν. 


1119. ἐν ἐνύδρῳ: Schiitz.— τεύχει: 
κύτει Blomfield. See Appendix II. 

1123, εἶναι - with emphasis (see 2. 
1047, 1079 etc.), exactly as we should 
give it in English, ‘A very good judge of 
the oracular I cannot boast that I am, 
but’, etc. 

1125. βροτοῖς στέλλεται, is sent to 
man, does not seem difficult. τέλλεται. 
Hermann.—kaxdv γὰρ διαὶ: ‘it is αἱ 
‘woe, a mass of cunning phrase, offering 
for lesson but a terrifying chant’. κακῶν. 
διαὶ (Hermann). The preposition is em- 
phatic, ‘through woes', i.e. tin woe 
throughout —réxyau: the ‘science’ or 
*skill’ of the μάντις : cf. τέχναι Κάλχαντος 
in τ. 260; the reference is particularly 
(as πολυεπεῖς shows; see ἔπος, ἔπη) to 
the phraseology and metrical form of 
prophetic utterance, Much of the effect 
‘of ‘oracles’, as they were used in the 
Believing age of Greece by those who 
went to the common μάντις, depended on 
the simple notion that the power to pour 
out rapidly language cast in a formal 
shape indicates some sort of inspiration. 
‘The art of the μάντις was just beginning 


1125. διὰ, 


to decline in repute among the educated 
in the time of Aeschylus. It is more 
severely treated by Sophocles, and by 
Euripides generally with contempt. 

1132. ἐπεγχέασα: ‘as a drop’ or 
‘ingredient more’ added to the lament 
for the king. See a somewhat similar 
metaphor in τ, 17.—Of the corrections 
proposed to adjust the metre to the 
strophe, ἐπεγχέαι (Campbell, Sidgwick) 
is the least violent: but it assumes a 
very strange use of the explanatory in- 
finitive and is tolerable only as an expe- 
dient. The Ms., it must be admitted, 
gives exactly the proper tum to the 
meaning, and I believe myself that it is 
right. See Appendix II. 

11133. An apostrophe to Agamemnon 
(Paley), not surely to Apollo: the king 
is already in her mind, τὸ ἐμόν in v, 1131 
being antithetic to τὸ τοῦ ᾿Αγαμέμνονον 
and note specially ξυνθανουμένην, with 
which grammar requires us to supply σοι. 
On the stage the actor’s look (towards 
the palace) would add a completing com- 
ment. 


1134. τί γάρ; what else? 
9-2 


132 


ΧΟ. φρενομανής τις εἶ θεοφόρητος, ἀμ- 


gi δ᾽ αὐτᾶς θροεῖς 


AIZXYAOY 


στρ. a. 


1135 


νόμον ἄνομον, ola ris ξουθὰ 


ἀκόρεστος βοᾶς, φεῦ, 
ταλαίναις φρεσὶν 


Ἴτυν Ἴτυν στένουσ᾽ ἀμφιθαλῆ κακοῖς 


ἀηδὼν βίον. 

ἰὼ ἰὼ λιεγείας 
μόρον ἀηδόνος. 
περέβαλον γὰρ οἱ 
πτεροφόρον δέμας 


ΚΑ. 


[140 


θεοί, γλυκύν γ᾽ ἀγῶνα κλαυμάτων ἄτερ᾽ 
ἐμοὶ δὲ μίμνει σχισμὸς ἀμφήκει δορί. 


ΧΟ. πόθεν ἐπισσύτους θεοφόρους τ᾽ ἔχεις 
περεβάλοντο γὰρ ol. 


1143. ἀηδόνος μόρον. [144. 

1140. ἀμφιθαλῆ κακοῖς ... βίον αὐ 
her sorrow-filled days. 

1144—1147. Her the gods changed 


intoa winged form, a sweet passage and a 
tearless, while I must be parted with the 
sharp stecl. περέβαλον, the ‘ Aeolic’ form 
for περιέβαλον, which should be retained 
(Wecklein, comparing Zum. 637). γὰρ (?) 
or perhaps τό ye: the article, or rather 
demonstrative pronoun, used to mark 
the antithesis. The full equivalent in 
English would be ‘what the gods did to 
her at least was to clothe her in a winged 
form’. For examples in Homer, where 
this use uf the anticipatory pronoun with 
various particles is characteristic, see 
Monro //omeric Gramm. §§ 258—259, and 
for the combination with the dative pro- 
noun see ¢.g. Herod. 3.65 τὸ μὲν δὴ ἔργον 
ἐξείργασταί μοι... οἱ δὲ ὑμῖν Μάγοι κρατέ- 
ovo. τῶν βασιληίων .---Τ Ὡς middle περε- 
βάλοντο can hardly be right, meaning ‘to 
put ὁ» oneself’; on the other hand simply 
to strike out ro (Blomfield) seems arbi- 
trary, while γὰρ is easily explained as a 
conjectural suggestion for τό γ᾽.--αἀγώνα: 
literally ‘a struggle’, used, as in Euripides 
frequently, for what is terrible, critical, 
or both at once, ¢.g. Hee. 229 wapéorny’ 
ws ἔοικ᾽ ἀγὼν μέγας, Med. 366 ἔτ᾽ εἴσ᾽ 


1146. τ. 


ἀγῶνες τοῖς νεωστὶ νυμφίοις, Supp. 71 
ἀγὼν ὅδ᾽ ἄλλος ἔρχεται. So also ἀγώνι- 
σμα Eur. Zl. 987 πικρόν τε χὴδὺ τὰἀγώ- 
νισμά μοι. The application of the word 
here to the gustting of life suggests the 
beginning of the special association which 
was afterwards fixed and still attaches to 
the cognate ἀγωνία agony. The accusa- 
tive is ‘in apposition to’ the sentence; 
the transformation to a bird was a γλυκὺς 
dyuv.—That ἀγῶνα is right, and αἰῶνα, 
a conjecture suggested in M, wrong, seems 
to me certain. The antithesis (see v. 
1146) is between the death which awaits 
Cassandra and the painless transformation 
of Philomela (Enger); and the ‘sweet 
life’, even if consistent with v. 1140, 
is not the point.—The frequent error 
τε for ye is here specially probable as 
giving the accusative a commoner con- 
struction. exw pes cleaving, sundering, 
combines the actual wounding with the 
parting of soul and body. 

1148. πόθεν ἐπισσύτους θεοφόρονς 
τε whence sent, and by whom imposed, 
literally ‘god-brought’—To omit τε 
(Hermann) rather confuses than clears 
the sentence; re couples together the two 
adjectives which are predicates, 


= 


ΠΗ 
me 


where as 


| BER tau 


ΠΝ 

i ἯΙ ἐπ 
ἘΜΉΝ ΤΗΙ 
id ἩΠΗΠ ite 


‘sacrilegious 
it, I cannot but think it doubly and | 
trebly wrong; for (1) ἔπαρχος, meaning 
one placed in command by 
another (see L. and Sc. s.v.), is a word 


official title; and (3) τε... τε requires a 
close connexion of the descriptions, as is 
explained above. If the whole sentence 
had a conjunction, it would be δέ (G. 
Voss), not τε. But it is treated as an 
‘explanation of the preceding (βουλεύειν 
τινὰ κτλ.), and has no conjunction (cf. 2. 


tea κἀκτείνασα Canter. He 
Anows not how the tongue of that lewd crea- 


ATAMEMNON, 


τοιάδε τόλμα, θῆλυς ἄρσενος φονεύς. 


141 
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ἔστιν---τί νιν καλοῦσα δυσφιλὲς δάκος 
τύχοιμ᾽ ἄν; ἀμφίσβαιναν, ἢ Σκύλλαν τινὰ 
οἰκοῦσαν ἐν πέτραισι, ναυτίλων βλάβην, 
θύουσαν “Αἰδου λήτορ᾽ ἄσπονδόν 7° ἀρὰν 


1230. τολμᾶ, 


1230. So daring is her intent, the wo- 
man slaying the man! τοιάδε: so daring, 
that he cannot suspect it. θῆλυς... 
φονεύς, where ϑῆλυς is in effect subject 
and φονεύς predicate, stand in loose appo- 
sition, as an exclamation, to τόλμα or to 
the sentence τοιάδε τόλμα (ἐστί), exactly as 
in the corresponding English.—With the 
punctuation θῆλυ. ἔστιν. the division of 
the rhythm is bad and ἔστιν not correct. 
- τόλμα H. L. Ahrens. 

1331, ἔστιν- τί νιν κτλ. She is— 
ah, what should the loveless monster be fitly 
called? She pauses for words. 

1233. ναντίλων βλάβην. The cir 
cumstances of the king’s arrival give 
point to the comparison. 

1234- θύουσαν: an ambiguous word 
such as Aeschylus affects, particularly in 
oracular passages. Primarily the refer- 
ence is to the sacrifices which play so 
important a part in the plot. (See par- 
ticularly ov. 592509 ἀνωλύλυξα,. ὅμως 
δ' ἔθυον and note ἐπωλολύξατο below.) 
But” AsBov suggests also the sense raging 
(from the other ϑύω) which is generally, 
and so far rightly, here taken. The 
first however cannot be left out of sight 
in this context and after what has pre- 
ceded. The point lies in the ambiguity : 
er sacrifice is the ritual of a Fury.—Av- 
δον μητέρα (2): a very doubtful expres- 
sion. Mr Sidgwick translates it by Dam 
of Death, which sounds well; but we 
have to remember that Hades is strictly 
ἃ proper name, the deity of the lower 
world. To describe a woman as mother 
of Hades seems beyond the artistic limits 
of raving. λύτορα O. Miller, followed 
by Wecklein (from Hesychius, Nelropes* 
ἱέρειαι, and λῴτειραι" ἱέρειαι, and λήτειραι" 


1231. 


δυσφιλεὺε. 


1234. μητέρ᾽, 

Ἱέρειαι τῶν σεμνῶν θεῶν : εἴ, v. 736 ἱερεὺς 
ἄταν), priestess of Hades, This fits exactly 
and may be provisionally taken. If μητέρ᾽ 
can be retained, it must be, I think, by 
taking it in the sense not of mother but, 
which is possible in itself, of matron, 
and translating /ike a matron of Hades. 
Bat I do not maintain this. 

18, θύουσαν.. πνέουσαν offiring her 
fiendish sacrifice, like a priestess of Death, 
‘even while in the prayer of her soul her 
Jushand has no part. τε couples θύουσαν 
to πνέουσαν, contrasting them as things 
which should not coexist.—domovBov 
ἀρὰν φίλοις, The dative depends on 
ἄσπονδον. We should not change ἀρὰν 
to “Apny (or “Apn), particularly if λύτορα 
be accepted. If“Apns suggests the notion 
of σπονδαί, 50 also does dpd (see 0. 464). 
‘An ἀρά created a bond between those 
who joined in the σπονδαί (Jibation) by 
which it was typified. An dpd which is 
ἄσπονδός Twn is a prayer in which that 
person can have no part. The prayers 
with which Clytaemmestra secretly ac- 
companied her pretended sacrifice for 
her husband’s return were curses upon 
his head and vows of the success of her 
ξυνωμόται. It is in fact the ‘conjuration’ 
which is here in view, and if we were better 
informed respecting that part of the 
story, we should probably appreciate the 
point more perfectly.—mvéouray signifies 
that she sacrifices in the spirit of impre- 
cation, as we say, preserving the same 
metaphor in adead form. The éreath isin 
Greek a standing type of the purpose or 
feeling with which any one is, as we say 
again, amimated.—dlows: the typical 
word in Attic poetry for the husband or 
wife. 


‘truth, that αὐ Zeast will be only too com- 
plete.—In order to provide a pronominal 
‘object in this sentence μὴν has been 
altered to μ᾽ ἐν (Auratus) or γ᾽ tow” 
(Pauw), changes both undesirable in 
themselves. But is there any need for a 
pronoun? The effect of the sentence as 
it stands is thou wilt say with compassion 
+A prophetess only t00 true’. The object 


1259—1260. She brews, as it were, 
medicine for her wrath and will add to it 


τεύχουσα 
of κότος is such that it cannot possibly 
depend on ἐν in ἐνθήσει, or make any 


ATAMEMNQN. 


φίλων ὑπ᾽ ἐχθρῶν ov διχορρόπως, μάτην 
(καλουμένη δέ, φοιτὰς ὡς, ἀγύρτρια 
πτωχὸς τάλαινα λιμοθνὴς ἠνεσχόμην), 
καὶ νῦν ὁ μάντις μάντιν ἐκπράξας ἐμὲ 


ἀπήγαγ᾽ ἐς τοιάσδε θανασίμους τύχας. 


βωμοῦ πατρῴου δ᾽ ἀντ᾽ ἐπίξηνον μένει 
θερμῷ κοπείσης φοινίῳ προσφάγματι. 
οὐ μὴν ἄτιμοί γ᾽ ἐκ θεῶν τεθνήξομεν. 


1178. ἄτιμόν (corr. to ἀτιμοῆ. 


by separation, so as to mark the point. 
Apollo had punished Cassandra with 
such unscrupulous cruelty, that while she 
was mocked, he cared not if the sacred 
emblems of his own religion were ex- 
posed to indignity ‘along with’ her. 
μετά here means οὐκ ἄνευ τούτων precisely 
as σύν in v. 591 means μὴ ἄνεν τῶν 
ἅλλων.--Τῆς adverb μέγα (Hermann) 
would much weaken the expression, 
while μετά, properly understood, rein- 
forces it. 

1271. @Qev...8:xoppdéwes by friends 
and foes indifferently, disbelieved, that 
is, in Argos just as formerly in Troy 
(Hermann, Peile, Conington etc.). The 
absence of a copula between φίλων and 
ἐχθρῶν depends on the same principle of 
antithesis as ἄνω κάτω up and down, 
ἀνδρῶν γυναικῶν Soph. Ant. 1079, δάκνειν 
δάκνεσθαι Aristoph. Frogs, 861 (Kiihner, 
§ 546, 5, ε, d).—Others join φίλων, as an 
adjective, to ἐχθρῶν or vice versa, or take 
together μετὰ and φίλων. But the con- 
text, particularly the words οὐ διχορρόπως, 
shows the meaning intended.—pdrny. 
As the prophecies were still disbelieved, 
the mockery was borne in vain.—The 
construction of μάτην with καταγελωμένην 
requires a pause after διχορρόπως and 
consequently a sharp and peculiar em- 
phasis on the final word. This however 
I think to be legitimate and effective, 
especially as the exclamation μάτην is 
explained and expanded in the two paren- 
thetic verses which follow. 

1273. τάλαινα JA/as/ 


V. 48. A. 
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1275 

1274. καὶ νῦν resumes the main 
sentence. As Apollo has followed with 


revengeful delight her sufferings as a pro- 
phetess, so now a/so he has come to witness 
the last penalty.—pdvrw ἐκπράξας ἐμέ 
‘having finished my seership’, ‘having 
done with me’, as it were, ‘as a seer’. 
Finished here is not quite the same thing 
as destroyea (Soph. O. C. 1659); Cas- 
sandra the μάντις is ‘finished’, as having 
completed her punishment so far as it 
was to be inflicted through the prophetic 
gift. In sign of which the god by her 
own hands has stripped off the fatal 
emblems. 

1276—1277: and in place of the altar of 
my home there awaits methe victim's block, 
a victim struck ere yet her predecessor's 
blood be cold.—xowelaons, possessive, de- 
pending on ἐπίξηνον, literally, ‘the block 
of one struck’. That κοπεῖσα is strictly 
general in sense also explains the use of 
the timeless aorist.—Oeppe...doivle προ- 
σφάγματι. The arrangement of the words 
shows that θερμῷ is a predicate to φοινίῳ 
προσφάγματι: a prose-writer, if he had 
used this dative at al], would have dis- 
tinguished the subject further by the 
article, τῷ φοινίῳ προσφάγματι. The 
literal translation is ‘upon the before-shed 
(or first-shed) blood being warm’. The 
dative is that which, on the analogy of 
the genitive, is sometimes called ‘abso- 
lute’. See further Appendix Z. The 
πρόσφαγμα in this case is the blood of 
Agamemnon. 

1278. τεθνήξομεν τὸ», strictly plural, 


IO 
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ΑἸΣΧΎΛΟΥ 


ἥξει γὰρ ἡμῶν ἄλλος αὖ τιμάορος, 


μητροκτόνον φίτυμα, ποινάτωρ πατρός" 


1280 


φυγὰς δ᾽ ἀλήτης τῆσδε γῆς ἀπόξενος 
κάτεισιν ἄτας τάσδε θρυγκώσων φίλοις" 
ἄξει νιν ὑπτίασμα κειμένου πατρός. 

, δι "57 ὌΝ en "5 ’ 
τί δῆτ᾽ ἐγὼ κάτοικος ὧδ᾽ ἀναστένω; 


ἐπεὶ τὸ πρῶτον εἶδον Ἰλίου πόλιν 


1285 


πράξασαν ὡς ἔπραξεν, of δ᾽ εἶχον πόλεν 


1183. ἄξειν νυν. 


Cassandra and ρα» ΟΝ, as appears 
from ποινάτωρ πατρός in v. 1280.—Ob- 
serve that this change to the plural is 
naturally accounted for by v. 1277 as 
above explained.—Atipor unregarded. 
1283. afeg, ἢ. Hermann retaining 
ἄξειν (f) inserts here v. 1289, but see note 
there.—bwrlacpa: a word almost unique, 
of which only a conjectural explanation 
can be given. It means literally ‘the 
turning of a thing upside down’. Thus 
the position of the hands in prayer 
with the palms upwards is ὑπτίασμα 
χειρῶν. Herc it refers to the overthrow 
of the fallen (κειμένου) Agamemnon. But 
it cannot be supposed that the poet, 
without some special reason, would de- 
scribe so simple a matter by such a 
far-fetched and unnatural word, or that 
ὑπτίασμα κειμένον πατρός is merely a 
verbose equivalent for κείμενος πατήρ. 
As this verse is in form a commentary 
on the preceding, it is there we should 
look for the explanation. The only ex- 
pression there likely to suggest remark 
is θριγκώσων, also a very rare word and a 
not common metaphor. I think therefore 
that with this metaphor ὑπτίασμα must 
be connected; the ὑπτίασμα (this is the 
connexion required) of Agamemnon’s 
fall will bring or lead to the θριγκός of 
Orestes’ vengeance. The θριγκός was 
the finish of a piece of building, such as 
the coping stone of a wall, the aéacus of 
a capital, etc.: and ὑπτίασμα therefore, to 
suit the metaphorical application, should 
be what comes before, δέν. below, the 


θριγκόςξ. Now in all building, unless on 

a very small scale, the projection of the 

θριγκός is secured and connected with 

the vertical dy az inward slope; and this 

slope is effected by a stone or piece 
which is ἃ ὑπτίασμα in the proper sense, 
having a larger end and a smaller, and 
Standing upon the smaller, 2.4. upside 
down. More particularly in the capital of 
a pillar, the inward-sloping part (in Doric 
architecture the echinus), which carries 
the abacus or flat top, is precisely a 
ὑπτίασμα. I should conjecture therefore 
that to this part of a wall or column the 
term ὑπτίασμα, or some term (e.g. τὸ 
ὕπτιον) naturally suggesting this, was 
familiarly applied. It is of course but a 
guess, and the reader’s knowledge may 
supply a better. But that ὑπτίασμα is 
used here to make a point seems to me 
certain, and nearly certain that this point 
is connected with the Opryxds. For the 
same architectural metaphor with the 
same application see v. 1339. 

1284. ἐγὼ κάτοικος 7 that am come 
to my home. κάτοικος means ‘one who 
settles’ or takes up his abode in a place; 
it does not seem to have been in common 
use but is suggested here by κάτεισι in v. 
1282. In bitter irony Cassandra identifies 
herself as she has been bidden to do (v. 
1020) with the house of Agamemnon, 
and chides herself for delaying to enter 
where she is to abide.—xdrosxros Scaliger, 
but surely without need. 

1286. εἶχον corrected to εἶλον (Mus- 
grave), and otherwise, on the ground 
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ΧΟ. ὦ τλῆμον, οἰκτείρω σε θεσφάτου μόρου. 
ἅπαξ ἔτ᾽ εἰπεῖν ῥῆσιν----ἢ θρῆνον θέλω 


ΚΑ. 


ΑἸΣΧΎΛΟΥ 


1320 


> A A 3. A @ a ᾽ ? , 
ἐμὸν τὸν αὐτῆς; ἡλίῳ δ᾽ ἐπεύχομαι, 


πρὸς ὕστατον φῶς, τοῖς ἐμοῖς τιμαόροις 


ἐγθροὺς φόνευσιν τοὺς ἐμοὺς τίνειν ὁμοῦ 
ἐχθρ μο ὁμο 


δούλης θανούσης εὐμαροῦς χε 


ἡματος. 1325 


ἰὼ βρότεια πράγματ᾽" εὐτυχοῦντα μὲν 

᾽ a / . 9 \ a 
σκιά τις ἄν τρέψειεν᾽ εἰ δὲ δυστυχῆ, 
βολαῖς ὑγρώσσων σπόγγος ὥλεσεν γραφήν. 
καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐκείνων μᾶλλον οἰκτείρω πολύ. 


1324. 
last’, literally ‘I claim fevla, but ‘hat as 
one about to die’: cf. the common καὶ 
ταῦτα ‘and that’ and see wv. 556.—If this 
verse be taken as one clause, the sense is 
the same, but the position of δέ awkward 
and hardly justifiable. 

1320: spoken by one too profoundly 
moved to pretend doubt any more. This 
is the only speaker who expresses full 
conviction and sympathy, and the one 
touch of relief to the horror of the scene. 
One ξένος responds to her last appeal, and 
with that she turns from them for ever. 

1321. J would speak one speech more, 
or is tt mine own dirge? She has spoken 
ws θανουμένη (v. 1319) yet she will speak 
once more, if it be but ws θανοῦσα. It is 
the last stage in the conflict between her 
terror and her despair.— With the proper 
tone, which I have tried to show by 
punctuation, I do not find the text 
open to any just objection. Hermann’s 
ῥῆσιν, οὐ θρῆνον is a ‘quiet and dignified 
rejection of the chorus’ pity’ (Sidgwick). 
But there is nothing stoical in Cassandra, 
nothing but utter and horrible fear. Nor 
would ἐμὸν τὸν αὐτῆς be any longer ap- 
propriate.—Wecklein retains the text. 

1322—1325. The general sense is ‘I 
make to the sun my last prayer, that 
when vengeance comes my wrongs may 
not be forgotten’. In the words there is 
some slight error, and many corrections 
(see Wecklein) are more or less plausible. 
I think however (with Mr Housman 7. 


ἐχθροῖς φονεῦσι τοῖς ἐμοῖς (originally του:). 


1317. ἀντρέψειεν. 
Ph. XVI. p. 286) that ἐχθροὺφ... τοὺς ἐμοὺς 
(Pearson) and φόνευσιν (Bothe, cf. φονεύω, 
φόνευμα) are almost certain, and I would 
change nothing else. Translate ‘I call 
upon the sun, unto the last I see, that 
those my avengers may take of these my 
enemies bloody vengeance also for the 
easy conquest of a poor slain slave’. 
Between rots ἐμοῖς and ὁμοῦ (az the same 
time with the vengeance for Agamemnon) 
there is no doubt a logical inconsistency : 
logic would require τοῖς τοῦ βασιλέως 
τιμαόροις or the like. But what is lost in 
logic is gained in effect: she says once 
too often that which she wants to say, 
that the wrong is ers also, the avengers 
hers also.—Mr Housman would mend 
the logic by writing rots νέοις.---ἡλίῳ, ... 
πρὸς ὕστατον φῶς : these expressions are 
cumulative, one repeating the other: 
ἡλίου (Jacob) is a simplification, but not 
an improvement.—The easy confusion of 
povevow with φονεῦσιν accounts for every- 
thing, and f, it appears, actually had τοὺς 
(not τοις) originally. 

1326—1329. Alas for the state of 
man! If prosperity may be changed, as it 
were, by a shade, misery ts a picture which 
at the dash of the wet sponge is gone. And 
this I say is the more pitiable by far. In 
ἄν τρέψειεν (Porson) τρέπω has the sense 
analogous to τροπή change.—ratra the 
latter, the case of the miserable, ἐκείνων she 
Jormer, that of the prosperous, as usual. 
—She is still protesting, as in the pre- 


ATAMEMNQN. 


XO. τὸ μὲν εὖ πράσσειν ἀκόρεστον ἔφυ 


[51 
1330 


πᾶσι βροτοῖσιν" δακτυλοδείκτων δ᾽ 


οὔτις ἀπειπὼν εἴργει μελάθρων, 


μηκέτ᾽ ἐσέλθῃς, τάδε φωνών. 
καὶ τῷδε πόλιν μὲν ἑλεῖν ἔδοσαν 


μάκαρες Πριάμου, 


1335 


θεοτίμητος δ᾽ οἴκαδ᾽ ἱκάνει" 
νῦν δ᾽ εἰ προτέρων αἷμ᾽ ἀποτίσει 
καὶ τοῖσι θανοῦσι θανὼν ἄλλων 


ποινὰς θανάτων ἐπικρανεῖ, 


1333. μηκέτι δ᾽ εἰσέλθῃς. 


vious lines, against neglect of her part in 
the wrong about to be committed. The 
murder of the poor slave may count for 
little beside the murder of the great king; 
and vulgar opinion may esteem, as it is 
apt to do, the overthrow of prosperity a 
more tragic thing than the extinction of 
misery which is only just on this side of 
nothing. But “ἐς, not that, is truly the 
more pitiable case.—There is no need to 
force ταῦτ᾽ ἐκείνων, either by referring 
ταῦτα to the case of the prosperous, ἐκεί- 
νων to the case of the miserable, or by 
referring ταῦτα to the general misery of 
mankind and ἐκείνων to the special case 
of Cassandra (v. 1320). These devices 
are adopted to avoid the futile truism that 
‘misery is more pitiable than prosperity’, 
which however is not meant or said: 
that the destruction of misery is more 
pitiable than the destruction of prosperity 
is no truism or, if such, is a truism neg- 
lected and pathetic.—omg ris ὧν πρέ- 
ψειεν (one may liken them to a sketch) 
Conington : but even if the change were 
otherwise justifiable, the statement of a 
lexicographer (Photius), who does not 
give us his example, is insufficient evi- 
dence for so unlikely a use as xpéyac= 
ὁμοιῶσαι. It is probably a mere blunder 
or misreading. πρέψας᾽ εἰκασμένος, cixa- 
σθείς (Hesychius) is no doubt correct, but 
does not lend countenance to the other. 
-- δυστυχῇ Victorius, Svervyot Blom- 
field. Either is possible in poetry and 


the Ms. could not be relied upon to dis- 
tinguish them. But δυστυχῆ, which the 
MS. gives, is also possible and expresses 
the point better ; the conditional sentence 
is then elliptical, the verb (rpéyece or 
something of the same general sense) 
being supplied from τρέψειεν, a usage not 
at all uncommon. The change which tu 
prosperity is an overshadowing is to 
misery utter annihilation. Whichever be 
read the meaning is practically the same. 
—Dr Wecklein takes this passage almost 
exactly as I have done. 

1333. μηκέτ᾽ do&Ops Hermann. The 
ancient editors wrongly completed the 
verse to a full dimeter. 

1338. τοῖσι θαγνονσι θανὼν adding 
death to deaths. With the dative cf. 
Soph. O. 7.175 ἄλλον δ᾽ ἂν ἄλλῳ προσ- 
ἰδοις ὄρμενον life on life mayst thou see 
speed, where ‘the dative seems to depend 
mainly on the notion of adding implied 
by the iteration itself’ (Jebb). See also 
on Zheb. 424 κέρδει κέρδος ἄλλο τίκτεται, 
and on vv. 1171 and 1277 above. Suc- 
cession is the primary notion here, but that 
of interest (dying for or in justice to the 
dead) is not necessarily excluded. It is 
the essence of poetic expression to be sug- 
gestive rather than precise. 

th. ἄλλων ... ἐπικρανεῖ must crown 
the pile with yet other deaths in revenge, 
literally ‘is putting other revengeful 
deaths as a capital upon the column’, 
referring to v. 1283, where the same meta- 
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τίς τίν᾽ ἂν εὔξαιτο βροτῶν ἀσινεῖ 1340 
δαίμονι φῦναι tad’ ἀκούων; 

AI. ὦμοι, πέπληγμαι καιρίαν πληγὴν ἔσω. 

ΧΟ. σῶγα᾽ τίς πληγὴν dure? καιρίως οὐτασμένος; 

ΑΓ. ὦμοι μάλ᾽ αὖθις, δευτέραν πεπληγμένος. 

ΧΟ. τοὔργον εἰργάσθαι δοκεῖ μοι βασιλέως οἰμώγμασιν. 1345 


ἀλλὰ κοινωσωώμεθ᾽ dv πως ἀσφαλῆ βουλεύματα. 
I, ἐγὼ μὲν ὑμῖν τὴν ἐμὴν γνώμην λέγω, 


I 340. 


phor is applied to the same facts.—ém- 
xpavet is generally rejected on the ground 
of metre, being taken for the future of 
ἐπικραίνω, éwupayw. But I submit that 
it is the present, not of ἐπικραίνω, but of 
ἐπικράνέω, derived from ἐπίκρᾶνον the 
capital of a column (and from the stem 
Kpdy- head, whence κρανίον skull etc.), 
upon the analogy of ἐπιτελέω from τέλος. 
The word was probably not common, 
and perhaps never existed elsewhere, but 
it is such as the poet was at liberty to 
form for the purpose of this metaphor. 
The present tense is used, as often and 
particularly in relation to prophecy (Kiih- 
ner, Gr. Gramm. § 382, 5 and 6), of 
that which is on the way to be done and 
is the inevitable sequence of the present. 

1340. A syllable is wanting. I sug- 
gest τίς τίν’ dv ebfacro...; (a double 
interrogative, who could affirm that any 
mortal etc.), as supplying the place with 
something easily dropped.—ris, τίς (Mus- 
grave) is perhaps too passionate. 

1342. καιρίαν mortal. On the history 
of this word, which, though formed from 
καιρός, seems to have been influenced in 
use by a resemblance to κήριος from κήρ, 
see Leafon //. 4. 185. 

1346. κοινωσώμεθ᾽ ἄν πως κτλ. 1.4. 
to render the full force, ‘we will, ¢f we 
may, give each other safe counsel’.— 
This example of ἄν with the imperative 
subjunctive is generally rejected. But if 
we may reason from other phenomena 
of the language, such a use ought to 


rls dy. 


be found occasionally in the Greek of the 
tragedians. It exists in Homer with κεν, 
as the expression of a conditional pur- 
pose (Monro, Hom. Grammar, § 175)» 
and disappeared no doubt gradually, 
being retained meanwhile in poetry like 
other archaic syntax (¢g. ὅπως ἄν with 
the optative v. 376). According to the 
analogy of ws, ws dy, ὅπως, ὅπως ἄν with 
the subjunctive, as used by the Athenian 
poets, the effect to them of the addition 
of ay would be to give a fentfafive tone, 
suggesting subjection to the condition of 
possibility. This is the account usually 
given of the final clauses with d» and 
without, and it appears to be correct, so 
far as any difference is strictly observed. 
It is not difficult to explain why in the 
imperative the like variation should be 
extremely rare. Between the (/esfative 
and the imperative there is a natural in- 
consistency, and such a variation is not 
commonly wanted. But this is the rare 
place where it is wanted. Like the ad- 
dition of πως it emphasizes the uncertain- 
ty of a paralysed will_—The proposed 
corrections, ἔμπας, ἦν πως, ἅν πως etc., 
are all very unsatisfactory. 

1347- On the distribution of these 
speeches see Wecklein. The text points, 
as observed by Bamberger and O. Miiller, 
to a chorus of 12 elders, and this is pro- 
bably the intention, although a tradition 
(schol. to Aristoph. Knights 589) gives 
to this play a chorus of 15. Considering 
the way in which the plot and arrange- 


1365. τεκμηρίοισιν ἐξ οἰμωγμάτων, 
See vu, B04, 1288, 1412, 1630, Zheb. 
1015 ἐκφορὰ φίλων ὕπο, etc, 


had best know the facts before τοῦ hear each 
other talk. Surely this is a more pointed 

the other. The verb μυθόω 
‘is not extant elsewhere, but why should 
this be expected? The analogy of πισσόω, 


as is when a word is 
of the formation is 


ΑΓΑΛΛΕΛΑΝΩΝ. 
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ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ἀγὼν ὅδ᾽ οὐκ ἀφρόντιστος πάλαι 

νίκης παλαιᾶς ἦλθε, σὺν χρόνῳ γε μήν᾽ 
. ἕστηκα δ᾽ ἔνθ᾽ ἔπαισ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἐξειργασμένοις. 

οὕτω δ᾽ ἔπραξα (καὶ τάδ᾽ οὐκ ἀρνήσομαι) 


τατον, literally ‘mischief set as a snare’. 
--φράξεεν: the optative imperative, as 
in Ὁ. 936. This archaic construction has 
been already noticed in another prover- 
bial passage (v. 557) where, as here, it is 
joined with the proverbial rcs.—bos 
accusative, defining the extent of the 
action ¢pacoew.—These three verses are 
commonly punctuated as one sentence 
and, being thus unconstruable, are cor- 
rected to get a construction. With 
πημονῆς (Auratus) and dpxtorar’ dy 
(Elmsley) they are rendered, ‘for how 
else (than by deceit) could one, devising 
ill’ for foes who seem friends, fence the 
snares of woe too high to leap over?’ 
But this is not to the point. The ‘sem- 
blance’ or ‘ pretence’ of friendship on the 
part of the attacked has nothing to do 
with the matter. What is to be excused 
is the pretence of friendship on the part 
of the assailant. This must apply to 
any explanation which makes φίλοις mas- 
culine, and is sufficient to show that it is 
neuter. 

1376. For me, I have had long enough 
to prepare this wrestle for victory, though 
ἐ has come at last.—dydv...vlens struggle 
Sor victory: ἀγών in its proper agonistic 
sense, a contest in the games.—wdAau... 
παλαιᾶφ: a sort of assonance or play, in 
the use of which Aeschylus resembles 
Shakespeare, on the two possible senses 
of wadaos, ancient, from πάλαι, and in 
wrestling from πάλης See Cho. 865 
τοιάνδε πάλην μόνος ὧν ἔφεδρος δισσοῖς 
μέλλει.. Ὀρέστης ἅψειν" εἴη δ᾽ ἐπὶ νίκῃ, 
where ἔφεδρος, meaning ‘a third cham- 
pion who waits to contend with the 
victor in a preliminary contest’, implies 
that the victory of Aegisthus and Cly- 
taemnestra was itself a νίκη radala, and 


ὡς μήτε φεύγειν μήτ᾽ ἀμύνασθαι μόρον, 


1380 


is in fact an allusion to this passage. 
Whether we write παλαιᾶς or παλαίας (as 
the adjective from πάλη would probably 
be accented) is in such a case indifferent. 
The metaphor of the πάλη leads up natu- 
rally to the picture in v. 1378. On the 
Aeschylean use of equivocation in general 
see Appendix II. to the Seven Against 
Thebes and the Index there, under Vr- 
bal Egusvocation.—Of νίκης παλαιᾶς, 
referred to πάλαι only, no - passable 
explanation has been offered, and most 
texts give after Heath velxns, a supposed 
equivalent of νείκους, t.¢. (his fiyhkting out 
of an old quarrel, which however leaves 
us still to seek a satisfactory reason for 
the repetition πάλαι... παλαιᾶς. The form 
νείκη depends on the testimony of Eur. 
Or. 1679 veixas τε διαλύεσθε (with va- 
riant yetkos): but as the use of διαλύομαι 
points to a genitive case, it is doubtful 
whether velxas can be correct. The state- 
mentsofthe ancient lexicographers (velx 7 
φιλονεικία Suidas) are of little weight with- 
out examples. Very likely they proceed 
from mere misspellings of vicn. On the 
other side the absence of any derived 
form, such as vexaw, vecxafw etc., is not 
without weight, considering the frequency 
of νεῖκος, veexéw. Onthe whole Blomfield 
was justified in holding the form uncerti- 
fied, and at any rate there is no evidence 
for it here. 

1378. Note the harsh and striking 
rhythm of this verse, which, as ἐπ᾽ ἐξ- 
εἰργασμένοις belongs to fornxa, has in 
effect no caesura. 

1379. καὶ τάδ᾽ this also, see vv. 1371— 
1372. 

1380. And 7 made the death such...as 
to forbid escape or resistance, an envelope 
impassable, like the fisherman's net a- 


ΑἸΣΧΎΛΟΥ 


ἄπειρον ἀμφίβληστρον, ὥσπερ ἰχθύων 
περιστιχίζων, πλοῦτον εἵματος κακόν. 
παίω δέ νιν δίς" κἀν δυοῖν οἰμώγμασιν 
μεθῆκεν αὐτοῦ κῶλα καὶ πεπτωκότι 


τρίτην ἐπενδίδωμι, τοῦ κατὰ χθονὸς, 


1385 


"Acdouv νεκρῶν σωτῆρος, εὐκταίαν χάριν. 
οὕτω τὸν αὑτοῦ θυμὸν ὁρμαίνει πεσών" 
κἀκφυσιῶν ὀξεῖαν αἵματος σφαγὴν 
βάλλει μ᾽ ἐρεμνῇ ψακάδι φοινίας δρόσου, 


χαίρουσαν οὐδὲν ἧσσον ἢ διοσδότῳ 


1300 


’ N / ϑ 
γάνει σπορητὸς κάλυκος ἐν λοχεύμασιν. 
ὡς ὧδ᾽ ἐχόντων, πρέσβος ᾿Αργείων τόδε, 

, 4 Ψ 9 lA 9 Α J ᾽ 
χαίροιτ᾽ ἄν, εἰ χαίροιτ᾽, ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐπεύχομαι. 
εἰ δ᾽ ἦν πρεπόντων ὥστ᾽ ἐπισπένδειν νεκρῷ, 


‘td’ ἂν δικαίως ἦν, ὑπερδίκως μὲν οὖν. 


1382. περιστοιχίζων. 


round a shoal. μόρον death here signifies 
the means or instrument of death, as in 
Cho. 1072 σωτήρ, ἣ μόρον εἴπω; Theb. 736 
ἐγείνατο μόρον αὑτῷ, inf. 1495 δολίῳ μόρῳ 
δαμείς etc. See also the uses of dry.— 
ἄπειρον ἀμφίβληστρον in apposition to 
μόρον .--- ὥσπερ... περιστιχίζων (¢), liter- 
ally, ‘as one that puts (his net) about 
fish’: the object of περιστιχίζων is sup- 
plied from ἀμφίβληστρον .---ΤῊς correc- 
tions suggested here {(περιστιχίζω, περε- 
στίχιζον) are misconceived. It is much 
more natural and proper that the word 
περιστιχίζειν should be referred to the 
fisherman of the simile and not directly 
to Clytaemnestra. 

1384. αὐτοῦ ‘then and there’ t//ico 
(Ifermann).—abtrof Voss. 

1385. The third blow is compared to 
the third libation usually poured to Σωτήρ 
or Ζεὺς Σωτήρ (see τ΄’. 257) with a certain 
ambiguity in the word σωτήρ. Hades, 
the god of the lower world, is ‘the σωτήρ 
of the dead’, in the sense that he ‘keeps 
them safely’; for which sense of σῴζω see 
L. and Sc.—Note that τοῦ κατὰ χθονός, 
‘the subterranean power’, is a separate 
substantive, to which “Acdou νεκρῶν 


1395 


1390. διὸς νότω γᾶν εἰ. 


σωτῆρος is added as an explanation. 

1387. ὁρμαίνει sped, with the secon 
dary suggestion of panted forth (see on 
Theb. 381).—opvyave (Hermann from 
Hesych. ὀρυγάνει" ἐρεύγεται) dbeichad, may 
perhaps have been an ancient variant or 
conjecture here. But the form is not be- 
yond suspicion and there is no evidence 
against the text. 

1390. διοσδότῳ ydva Porson, a bril- 
liant correction. 

1392. Note the mocking effect of the 
address, compared with v. 846: so in the 
following xalpor’ ἄν, εἰ xalpore the echo 
of their implied rebuke (see zy. 1r031— 
33) is probably not accidental. 

1394—1395- Could there be a fit case 
for @ libation over the dead, justly and 
more than justly this would be that case.— 
εἰ ἦν.. ὥστε tf ἐ had been possible, cf. 
Eur. //ipp. 705 ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι κὰκ τῶνδ᾽ ὥστε 
σωθῆναι, τέκνον, Soph. Phil. 656 dp’ ἔστιν 
ὥστε κἀγγύθεν θέαν λαβεῖν etc. (Paley). 
- πρεπόντων (τῶν πραγμάτων), under fi 
circumstances, with good cause, is an 
adverb to ἐπισπένδειν, but placed before 
ὥστε as taking the emphasis. It is a 
genitive absolute like ὧδ᾽ ἐχόντων in v. 


ΑΓΑΛΛΕΛΑΝΩΝ. 
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ἔργων δικαστὴς τραχὺς el. λέγω δέ σοι 
τοιαῦτ᾽ ἀπειλεῖν ὡς παρεσκενασμένης, 
ἐκ τῶν ὁμοίων χειρὶ νικήσαντ᾽ ἐμοῦ 

Ψ 3.» ‘ # / 
ἄρχειν, ἐὰν δὲ τοὔμπαλιν κραίνῃ θεός, 


γνώσει διδαχθεὶς ὀψὲ γοῦν τὸ σωφρονεῖν. 


ΧΟ. μεγαλόμητις εἶ, 


1425 


αντ. 


πεῤίφρονα δ᾽ ἔλακες, ὥσπερ οὖν 
φονολιβεῖ τύχᾳ φρὴν ἐπιμαίνεται. 
λέπος ἐπ᾽ ὀμμάτων αἵματος εὖ πρέπει. 


ἀντίετον ἔτι σὲ χρὴ στερομέναν φίλων 


4 ‘ A 
τυμμα τυμματι τίσαι. 


1430 


Ἁ ’ νι 3 ’ € 3 ΄ ’ 
καὶ τήνδ᾽ ἀκούεις ὁρκίων ἐμῶν θέμιν' 


μὰ τὴν τέλειον τῆς ἐμῆς παιδὸς Δίκην, 
Ἄτην ᾿Ερινύν θ᾽, αἷσι τόνδ᾽ ἔσφαξ᾽ ἐγώ, 


οὔ μοι φόβον μέλαθρον ἐλπὶς ἐμπατεῖ, 


1431. 


_ 1421—2§: 4. ‘threaten if you please, 
but remember that I am prepared to 
fight the contest fairly and abide by 
the event’. ἐκ τῶν dpolov.. σωφρονεῖν 
expresses the conditions for which she 15 
prepared, literally ‘that he who conquers’ 
etc. The second alternative, which for 
symmetry should have run in the infini- 
tive, is turned (see on v. 1455) into an 
independent clause.—t« τῶν ὁμοίων 
(with νικήσαντα) on fair terms is contemp- 
tuously ironical. By the success of the 
plot the queen has her opponents at her 
mercy.—wayoavra strictly general, for 
the prose τὸν γικήσαντα, that he who con- 
quers me.—tdv...npalvy if, as it may 
prove, fate is accomplishing (i.e. intends) 
the contrary. The tense, which points 
to the existing facts as determining the 
result, has more point than κράνῃ (shail 
accomplisk, Herwerden). 

1427. G@owep... ἐπιμαίνεται literally 
‘as indeed with the blood-shedding 
stroke thy mind is frenzied’, #.¢. ‘this 
outrageous defiance already displays the 
maddening fury, which sooner or later 
will bring thee to punishment’. 

1429. The blood-ficck on thine eye doth 


1435 


τύμμα τίσαι. 


well beseem thee or ‘is right natural’, 
referring not to a stain of blood from the 
murdered man (which is not consistent 
with ἐπ᾽ ὀμμάτων) but rather to the blood- 
shot eye, which they see, or suppose 
themselves to sce, in the furious face of 
the murderess. It is the bloody mind, 
they say, which shows there. 

1430. ἀντίετον, if right, is a parallel 
form to ἄντιτον (cf. ἀπεύχετος, ἀπευκ- 
τός) meaning retributive, paid back, from 
dya-rlew fo pay back, and is in construc- 
tion a predicate to τύμμα. ---ἀτίετον ἢ (a 
conjecture for metre) is a similar equiva- 
lent for ἅτιτον, usavenged, a predicate to 
o¢é.—The first gives the better sense 


and is metrically possible. See Appen- 
dix II. 

1431. τύμματι I. Voss. 

1432. Opxlev.. θέμιν ‘solemnity of an 


oath’, t.e. solemn oath. 

1434. Ἄτην ᾿Ερινύν θ᾽ in apposition 
to Δίκην. . 

1435. ‘* My hope walks notin the house 
of fear. A fine picturesque phrase, 
surely not too imaginative or metaphorical 
for Aeschylus : she means ‘ My hope does 
not approach fear; my confidence is 
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ἕως av αἴθῃ πῦρ ἐφ᾽ ἑστίας ἐμὰς 
Αἴγισθος, ὡς τὸ πρόσθεν εὖ φρονῶν ἐμοί. 
οὗτος γὰρ ἡμῖν ἀσπὶς οὐ σμικρὰ θράσους 
κεῖται γυναικὸς τῆσδε λυμαντήριος, 


Χρυσηίδων μείλιγμα τῶν ὑπ᾽ ‘Tri, 


1440 


ἥ τ᾽ αἰχμάλωτος ἥδε καὶ τερασκόπος 
καὶ κοινόλεκτρος τοῦδε θεσφατηλόγος, 
πιστὴ ξύνευνος ναυτίλων δὲ σελμάτων, 
ἱστοτριβής. ἄτιμα δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπραξάτην" 


dashed with πὸ misgivings.’” Sidg- 
wick.—éuwrarew® Victorius. 

1436. αἴθῃ πῦρ.. ἐμὰς tindles fire for 
the lighting of mine altars, i.e. shares my 
home and power. The form of expres- 
sion is adapted (note ws τὸ πρόσθεν in 
the next line) to Aegisthus’ last exploit, 
the beacon-fire and the consequent ‘send- 
ing round’ of sacrifice (περίπεμψις vv. 
87—96) to the houses and altars (plural, 
vv. 96, 600) of Argos, in fact to the 
whole successful conduct of the conspi- 
racy. See the Introduction. For the 
plural ἑστίας, necessary to the meaning, 
see Eur. Her. 145 πολλῶν ἑστίαι. In thus 
speaking of Argos as hers Clytaemnestra 
significantly assumes on behalf of herself 
and Aegisthus the place of the dead 
king.—For the use of ἐπὶ see L. and Sc. 
5..τ΄. C. 111. 1. —The customary change of 
ἐμὰς to ἐμῆς is critically most improbable 
(the plural being rare and the singular 
very common) and contrary to the 
meaning. 

1438. For there, as our broad shield 
of confidence, lies my husband, outraging 
his wife,...and with him his mistress ; liter- 
ally ‘he there (a broad shield of confi- 
dence to us) lies as the outrager of his 
wife here...and she also’ etc. The words 
ἀσπὶς.. θράσους are in apposition not to 
οὗτος but to the whole statement οὗτος 
κεῖται.. λυμαντήριος ἥ τε κτλ. Aegisthus 
and Clytaemnestra can face the world, 
when they can point to the husband laid 
beside the mistress whom he proposed to 
place in his house (see Eur. £7. 1032).— 


The absence of the article with the 
adjective λυμαντήριος, noted by Hermana 
as a difficulty, is explained and justified if 
vu. 1439—1440 are correctly punctuated 
as one sentence. 

1439. τῆσδε: she points to herself. 

1440. See Hom. Μ΄ 1. 378.—The 
way in which this furious exclamation 
is interpolated between οὗτος and q τε 
resembles 7 εὖ. 560—562, where see note. 

1443. πιστὴ.. σελμάτων who shared 
with him faithfully even the ship's bench, 
literally ‘faithful bed-partner, though of 
ship’s bench’: the genitive σελμάτων 
depends upon ξύνευνος as a word ‘of 
sharing’. δέ, which cannot be used as 
one conjunction in a series, implies an 
antithesis, a preceding πιστὴ μέν. This 
will apply whether we punctuate at 
σελμάτων (as I think probable) or join 
the next word. 

1444. ἱστοτριβήςᾳ. It is best to leave 
this, even if we cannot explain it. We 
have not that knowledge of sailors’ lan- 
guage in Aeschylus’ time, which would 
enable us to say what terms a woman 
like Clytaemnestra might borrow from it 
to apply to a woman like Cassandra, or 
what those terms might mean. At any 
rate nothing is mended by writing 
ἰσοτριβής (Pauw): ναυτίλων σελμάγχων 
ἰσοτριβής is variously translated, ‘nautis 
aeque cum transtris trita’ or ‘sharing a- 
like with him the mariner’s bench’. But no 
analogy is offered either for the supposed 
sense of ἰσοτριβής or for the supposed 
construction. I doubt whether σελμάτων 
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Moip’ ἀτέλευτον ὕπνον, δαμέντος 


φύλακος εὐμενεστάτου καὶ 


πολλὰ τλάντος γυναικὸς διαί, 


πρὸς γυναικὸς § ἀπέφθισεν Blov. 


1455 


ἰὼ παρανόμους ἡ “Ἑλένα, 
μία τὰς πολλάς, τὰς πάνυ πολλᾶς 
4 9 , 3 e Q , 
ψυχὰς ολέσασ᾽ ὑπὸ Τροίᾳ, 


νῦν δὲ τελείαν 


. 
πολύμναστον ἐπηνθίσω δι᾽ alu’ ἄνιπτον. 


ἢ τις ἦν τότ᾽ ἐν δόμοις 


1485. For the change from the parti- 
cipial to the principal construction see 
v. 1287, and 7. 1457—1460 below. 

1456—1462. These lines are probably 
to be repeated as an ‘ephymnium’ or 
burden in the antistrophe after vw. 1475 as 
there indicated (Burney, followed by 
Wecklein; cf. vz. 1490 and 1514). They 
may however be mere recitative not in- 
cluded in the strophe.—The suggestion 
of Hermann that these lines are anti- 
strophic to zw. 1§39—1549 is not to be 
entertained. Apart from the want of 
correspondence in position, it is impossible 
to suppose (as the theory requires) that 
wv. 1459—1460 are the corrupt and 
casually united fragments of sentences 
originally separated by several lost verses. 
See note there. 

1456 was perhaps originally ana- 
paestic (though wapavopovera is good in 
sense, Alas! for the transgression of 
Helen ἢ. If so, ἰὼ παρὰ πῦρ ὄνομ᾽ οὖσ᾽ 
Ἑλένα (Housman) has some probability, 
literally, ‘Ah thou, named e/en from 
fire’, zc. ‘whose name is a symbol of de- 
struction’, the derivation indicated being 
from ἑλάνη fire-brand. “41 think I find 
the same etymology in Euripides. In 
Tro. 891 sgg. Hecuba is warning Menelaus 
against the charms of Helen ὁρᾶν δὲ τήνδε 
φεῦγε, uno ἕλῃ πόθῳ" | αἱρεῖ yap ἀνδρῶν 
Supar, ἐξαιρεῖ πόλεις---50 far the ἔτυμον is 
ἐλεῖν (see supra v. 693); but then she 
gocs οἡη--πίμπρησι δ᾽ οἴκους : surely that 
is a glance αἱ ἐλάνη" (F%. PA. XVI. p. 


1460 


282). The facility of the supposed cor- 
ruption is obvious._lo σὺ παρώνυμος ots’ 
Ἑλένα Wecklein. 

1457—1460. Many, ah many, are the 
lives thou hast destroyed before Trey, 
and now, for thy final crown, thou hast 
destroyed one, the stain of whose murder 
shall not be washed away: literally ‘thou 
hast crowned thyself with (the destroying 
of) a final life, (a destruction) memorable 
because the blood cannot be washed off’. 
With τελείαν the words ψυχὰν» ὀλομένα» 
are supplied according to Greek habit 
from the previous sentence.—émnvlcw 
ψυχὰν ddouévay: Helen is compared to 
a conqueror whose glory is the lives he 
takes; ἐπανθίζεσθαι is ‘to take on oneself 
as a crown’ or ‘glory’, a metaphor from 
ἄνθος a wreath. See Theb. 933 ἰὼ πολλοῖς 
ἐπανθίσαντες πόνοισι γενεάν Oh with many 
a gallant feat have ye crowned your 
lineage, and for illustrations see the note 
there. For the representation of the 
deed as a crown see πόνοις in 7 εὖ. /. ¢. 
and an exact parallel in 7hed. jos ἀλλ᾽ 
αὐτάδελφον αἷμα δρέψασθαι θέλεις Js the 
blood of a brother the prise thou wouldst 
pluck?, where also see note.—wodv- 
pvacroy (feminine, agreeing with ψυχὰν») 
δι᾿ αἷμ᾽ ἄνιπτον together.—There is no 
irregularity in these lines, nor any reason 
to suspect them. They are thoroughly 
Aeschylean both in thought and ex- 
pression. 

1461—1462. Ff tes Schiitz: Ssrely 
there must have been crewhile betwen the 


ATAMEMNON. 


ἔρις ἐρίδματος͵ ἀνδρὸς οἰξύς. 


ΚΛ. 


τοῖσδε βαρυνθείς" 


μηδ᾽ εἰς ᾿Ελένην κότον éxtpéxnst, 


μηδὲν θανάτου μοῖραν ἐπεύχου 


1465 


ὡς ἀνδρολέτειρ᾽, ὡς μία πολλῶν 
ἀνδρῶν ψυχὰς Δαναῶν ὀλέσασ᾽ 


ἀξύστατον ἄλγος ἔπραξεν. 
δαῖμον, ὃς ἐμπίτνεις δώμασι καὶ διφυί- 


ΧΟ. 


οἱσι Τανταλίδαισιν, 


> c 
avT. a e 


1470 


U > 9 72 : a 
κράτος T ἰσόψυχον ἐκ γυναικῶν 


1467. ὀλέσαν. 1469. 


houses a hard-fought rivalry for the misery 
of their lords, literally ‘of the husband ’. 
Evil powers might seem to have played 
a match for the ruin of Agamemnon and 
Menelaus by means of the two wicked 
sisters, their wives, Clytaemnestra and 
Helen. The parallel has been suggested 
already in vv. 1454—55 and is further 
pursued below, v. 1469.--- τότε formerly, 
tn the past. For examples see L. and 
Sc. s. v.—tv δόμοις in the house, 1.2. 
between the two branches of the Atridae. 
—tpis.. olfés: literally ‘contention con- 
tention-surpassed, a misery to the hus- 
band’; for the apposition of οἱξύς in the 
sense ‘causing misery’ see onv. 298. ἔρις 
ἐρίδματος is an artificial but not unnatural 
figure of poetry for ‘a contest in which 
effort surpasses effort’. In this fatal 
rivalry it were hard to say which of the 
sisters had done better. 

1463. μηδὲν : emphatic negative, see 
Ψ. 83. 

1465. ἐκτρέχης f and no doubt Μ 
also: ἐκτρέψῃς (g, h, probably from the 
margin of M) is a possible correction but 
not probable. It is more likely that 
éxrpéxns covers some unknown word or 
form, and I have therefore simply printed 
it as an error. 

1467. ὀλέσαν agreeing with ἄλγος, 
f,g. ὀλέσασ᾽ ἢ. 

1468. ἀξύστατον incomparable Klau- 
sen, Paley, unxexampled Kennedy; lite- 


ἐμπίπτεις. 


διφνεῖσι. 1471. omits re. 

rally ‘that which cannot be weighed or 
balanced with’ an equal. As Kennedy 
says, we can but judge the sense of a rare 
compound word from the particular con- 
text, which points here to this explana- 
tion. Clytaemnestra affects to be jealous 
of Helen’s superiority in the mere number 
of her victims.—(2) i#curadle ‘not to be 
healed’ or ‘closed’, as a disease or 
wound. This is possible, but the epithet 
is not much to the point.—Mr Sidgwick 
rejects incomparable, apparently on the 
ground that in Aristoph. Clouds 1367 
ἀξύστατος is applied in some sense, which 
is certainly not that of this passage, to 
Aeschylus himself. We are not bound 
to suppose that the word had any one 
fixed meaning. Like other poetical com- 
pounds, it would follow the context. I 
do not see that either of the above views 
can be disproved, though I decidedly 
prefer the first. 

1469. ἐμπίτνεις (δηίοτ.------διφνίοισι 
Hermann. The mss. have substituted 
involuntarily the more commonplace 
forms.—The Chorus correct their judg- 
ment so far as that they attribute the 
fatal work of Helen and Clytaemnestra 
in the last resort to the evil genius of the 
race, and put the two sisters on the same 
level of triumph or shame. 

1471—1472. 7 Hermann. καρδιό- 
δηκτον Abresch. Literally ‘and winnest 
a victory, equal in lives on the part of the 
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νείρει τρέφεται, πρὶν καταλῆξαι 
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\ \ ΚΜ , > Ὁ 
TO WaXastov ἄχος, VEOS LY @p. 


XO. 


9 ’ Ν “" 
ἢ μέγαν οἴκοις τοῖσδε 


στρ. β΄. 


δαίμονα καὶ βαρύμηνιν αἰνεῖς, 


φεῦ φεῦ, κακὸν alvov ἀτη- 


pas τύχας ἀκορέστου" 
ἰὼ in, διαὶ Διὸς 


A 
παναιτίου πανεργέτα. 


1485 


/ ‘ a“ ΝΜ 3 “A 
τί yap βροτοῖς ἄνευ Διὸς τελεῖται; 
τί τῶνδ᾽ οὐ θεόκραντόν ἐστιν; 


ἰὼ βασιλεῦ βασιλεῦ, 


΄ὰ U 
πῶς σε δακρύσω; 


1490 


φρενὸς ἐκ φιλίας τί wor εἴπω; 

Φῳ 4 4 Ul > «ς , ACP 
κεῖσαι δ᾽ ἀράχνης ἐν ὑφάσματι τῷδ 
ἀσεβεῖ θανάτῳ βίον ἐκπνέων, 


ὦμοι μοι, κοίταν τάνδ᾽ ἀνελεύθερον, 


1487. 


however is not dissimilar and the so- 
called nominative absolute (v. 996) re- 
sembles it in principle. If the reader 
feels it to be impossible (though I do not, 
but much admire it) I would commend 
Mr Housman’s suggestion, τρέφεται, καὶ 
νᾷ, πρὶν κτλ. ‘and there flows fresh gore 
ere’ etc. : velpeche deduces from νᾷ ( flows, 
see L. and Sc. s.v.) with ῥεῖ written over 
it as an interpretation, which is a process 
possible or even probable. (See F. Ph. 
XVI. p. 2821.) --είρᾳ Casaubon, Wel- 
lauer, on the evidence of Hesychius, νείρη" 
κοιλία ἐσχάτη, perhaps rightly. But there 
is no proof against the existence of the 
form νεῖρος. 

1482. See Appendix ITI. 

1483. alvets thou dost celebrate, t.¢. 
testify to his power. 

1484. Kaxdv...dxopéorov: literally ‘a 
fatal praise of him as never tiring of dead- 
ly stroke’. The genitive τύχας depends 
on ἀκορέστον (masculine). The double 
epithet arnpas...... ἀκορέστου (feminine) 
would not be Aeschylean. 

1487. wavepyéra h, Doric genitive of 
wavepyéras. 


1495 


πανεργέταν. 


1490. ἰὼ iw ἢ, but the passage is not 
properly anapaestic, see v. 1494. 

1493- Ketoard’... ἐκπνέων Aad fo think 
of thee lying etc. From ἐκπνέων, which 
(note the tense) cannot refer to the corpse, 
it is seen that κεῖσαι is a historic present. 
-- ἀράχνης ἐν ὑφάσματι ic. the envelop- 
ing ἀμφίβληστρον : but in relation to the 
whole plot the term has more significance 
than the speakers at the moment perceive, 
a favourite device with Aeschylus and 
with the Attic poets generally. See the 
Introduction. 

1495. κοίταν accusative ‘cognate’ to 
κεῖσαι.--- ἀνελεύθερον unfree, t.¢. of a slave, 
a peculiar and significant expression. 
ἐλεύθερος is a term strictly limited to 
legal, political, or social relations. A fly 
in a spider’s web could not be called 
ἀνελεύθερος, nor a man merely because 
his limbs were entangled. But the fall 
of Agamemnon is properly ἀνελεύθερος, 
because the murder is the first act and 
sign of the new τυραννίς. See v. 1354 
and contrast the description .of Orestes’ 
enterprise in Cho. 862 φῶς ἐπ᾽ ἐλευθερίᾳ 
Salwy ἀρχαῖς τε πολισσονόμοις (/ree and 
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δολίῳ μόρῳ δαμεὶς 

ἐκ χερὸς ἀμφιτόμῳ βελέμνῳ. 
αὐχεῖς εἶναι τόδε τοὔργον ἐμόν; 
μηδ᾽ ἐπιλεχθῆς 

᾿Αγαμεμνονίαν εἶναί μ᾽ ἄλοχον. 
φανταζόμενος δὲ γυναικὶ νεκροῦ 
τοῦδ᾽ ὁ παλαιὸς δριμὺς ἀλάστωρ 


1500 


᾿Ατρέως χαλεποῦ θοινατῆρος 


ὔ ᾿ > ὔ 
τόνδ᾽ ἀπέτισεν 
,. nw 9 a 
τέλεον veapois ἐπιθύσας. 
XO. os μὲν ἀναίτιος εἶ 


1509 


ἄντ. B. 


δὰ s , € ’ 
τοῦδε φόνου τίς ὁ μαρτυρήσων; 
πῶ πῶ; πατρόθεν δὲ συλλή- 


“ 3 a 9 ’ 
πτὼρ γένοιτ ἂν αλαστωρ. 


, sy ¢€ ’ 
βιάξεται δ᾽ ὁμοσπόροις 
ἐπιρροαῖσιν αἱμάτων 


1510 


μέλας “Apns ὁ παιδικᾷ προσβαίνων 


1512. 


lawful government). It is not so much 
Agamemnon who is here lamented as the 
legitimate royalty and hberties of Argos, 
destroyed in his person. The implied 
thought is that which is put explicitly by 
Shakespeare’s Antony (Ful. C. 3. 2. 194) 
‘Great Caesar fell. O, what a fall was 
there, my countrymen! Then you and I 
and all of us fell down, Whilst bloody 
treason flourished over us’. 

1499. μηδ᾽ ἐπιλέχθῃς κτλ.: literally 
‘do not even suppose that this is I at all’. 
For the deponent meaning of the tense 
ἐπελέχθην (for which ἐπελεξάμην would 
be more regular) cf. προσδέρχθῃ P. I”. 53, 
ὑποδεχθείς Eur. “er. 757, ἐφράσθη id. 
Hee. 546, διελέχθην frequently, εἰς. 
(Paley). 

1503. θοινατῆρος: see Ὁ. 1590 foll. 

1504. τόνδ᾽ ἀπέτισεν hath made him 
to be payment for the slain children. ‘The 
rendering punished (ἀπετίσατο) is of course 
erroneous (Conington). 

1505: literally ‘making the full-grown 
victim follow the young’; for τέλεος in 
the ritual sense see v. 963. 


ὅποι δὲ καὶ. 


1508. πῶ; Doric form οὗ ποῦ where? 
used, like πῶς; and πόθεν; in the sense 
How should tt be? Impossible. Ch τώ- 
pada nof αἱ αἰ. (Wermann.) Dr Weck- 
lein cites here Athen. 9 p. 402 ( én 
Αἰσχύλος διατρίψας ἐν Σικελίᾳ πολλαῖς 
κέχρηται φωναῖς Σικελικαῖς οὐδὲν θαυμασ- 
τόν, ἃ remark to be remembered also 
in connexion with v. 686.—warpéey by 
heredity.—_ovddijxrep γένοιτ᾽ ay might 
be found assistant (in the deed). The 
fiend, punishing the crime inherited from 
Atreus, might be thought to have part in 
the crime, which yet is the queen’s. 

ISIO—I1512: while in fresh streams 
of kindred blood ramps the red Man- 
slayer, who comes to the infant gore of the 
babes that were served for meat. For the 
conception of Aves as the man-devouring 
fiend, sec on v. 647.--μέλας : see Zheb. 
43.--πάχνᾳ (corrected to the dative by 
Hermann) is locative. With προβαίνων 
(Canter, on metrical grounds) πάχνᾳ 
would be instrumental, meaning ‘drawn 
on by the blood’. πάχνη is properly the 
clot, or blood congeakd (see πήγνυμι, 
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πάχνᾳ, κουροβόρῳ παρέξει. 


id βασιλεῦ βασιλεῦ, 
πῶς σε δακρύσω; 


1515 


φρενὸς ἐκ φιλίας τί wor εἴπω; 
κεῖσαι δ' ἀράχνης ἐν ὑφάσματι τῷδ᾽ 
ἀσεβεῖ θανάτῳ βίον ἐκπνέων, 

ὦμοι μοι, κοίταν τάνδ᾽ ἀνελεύθερον, 


δολίῳ μόρῳ δαμεὶς 


[520 


ἐκ χερὸς ἀμφιτόμῳ βελέμνφ. 
ΧΟ β΄. οὔτ᾽ ἀνελεύθερον οἶμαι θάνατον 


τῷδε γενέσθαι, ---- 


KA. οὐδὲ γὰρ οὗτος δολίαν ἄτην 


wem7ryws), and the notion (whether with 
προβαίνων or προσβαίνων) is that the old 
crime is a /uve which brings the fiend of 
murder again to the house. On the 
metrical question see Appendix II.— 
washing : see v. 1593 παρέσχε δαῖτα wat- 
δείων κρεῶν, and for the parallel use of 
the form in -cxos cf. ῥικὸν δέρμα shin of a 
pig, ἱππικὰ φρνάγματα neighing of horses, 
ἀνδρικὸς ἱδρώς sweat of a man, etc.— 
κονροβόρῳ παρέξει in apposition, literally 
‘the serving of children as meat’, 2.2. 
‘children served as meat’, the abstract 
πάρεξις (from παρασχεῖν, see Ὁ. 1593 
above cited) being used, as abstracts 
frequently are in poetry, for the concrete, 
serving for that which is served.—That 
παρέξει is the dative of πάρεξις, not the 
future of παρέχω, appears to me certain. 
The future tense is inadmissible here, 
whether referred to the Thyestean feast 
or to the murder of Agamemnon. On 
the other hand wdpefis is required to 
complete the allusion. As to παιδικᾷ, it 
not only fills the place with the necessary 
meaning but, as will be seen, reproduces 
the ms. almost to a letter. From the 
exact similarity of the language in v. 1593 
it may be conjectured that Aeschylus 
follows in both places some familiar 
version. 

1§232—23. One of the queen’s party, 
indignant at the repeated accusation of 


setting up a τυραννίς (see on Ὁ. 1495), 
begins to answer the elders on this point, 
This man, methinks, is not the victim of 
despots, nor—, but here Clytaemnestra, 
who is in no mood for such a discussion, 
fiercely breaks out again upon her per- 
sonal wrongs. The incident is highly 
significant. In every conspiracy a large 
part is played by those who are really 
deceived as to the justice of their cause 
and the effect of their action. For the 
truth of the scene and with a view to the 
sequel it is proper that the error and 
disappointment of this class should be 
shown. The speaker, who would defend 
the murder as tyrannicide, is wrong and 
the elders right: Clytaemnestra could 
stand only by the suppression of all law 
and opinion. Her behaviour here is al- 
ready ominous and before the end of the 
play the situation defines itself beyond 
mistake.—As these lines cannot be spoken 
by any one of the dramatis personae 
noticed in the MS. list, they are generally 
struck out as an interpolation (Seidler), 
which however is not to be justified even 
on technical grounds. A critic sufficiently 
punctilious to quarrel with the supposed 
original text would certainly not have 
been satisfied with such grammar as οὔτε 
...0.,ώ οὐδὲ γὰρ... 

1524. οὐδὲ γὰρ οὗτος κτλ. : literally 
‘Then did not he either (or ‘he on his 
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Μ ν 9 
οἴκοισιν ὄθηκ᾽ ; 


. ALZXYAOY 


15.25 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐμὸν ἐκ τοῦδ᾽ ἔρνος ἀερθὲν 
τὴν πολυκλαυτόν T Ἰφιγένειαν 
ἀνάξια δράσας ἄξια πάσχων 
μηδὲν ἐν “Αἰδου μεγαλαυχείτω, 


ξιφοδηλήτῳ 


θανάτῳ τίσας ἅπερ ἦρξεν. 
ἀμηχανῶ φροντίδος στερηθεὶς 


ΧΟ. 
εὐπαλάμων μεριμνᾶν, 


part’) commit treachery against his house?’ 
To fill up the thought in full we should 
in English write ‘It is hard forsooth that 
he should suffer treachery, for he did not 
practise it!’ 

1526—28. The error here cannot be 
fixed exactly. More than one correction 
is likely. In vw 1527 te, though not 
perhaps impossible, is very offensive. 
The name seems to be an explanation 
worked into the text. We may easily 
accept cither Elmsley’s τὴν πολύκλαυτον, 
ἀνάξια δράσας, | ἄξια πάσχων, | μηδὲν, or 
Hermann’s ἄξια δράσας with τὴν πολύ- 
κλαυτὸν γὙ᾽ (Pauw). — ἴθ Hermann’s 
reading ἄξια.. ἄξια are correlative and 
pleonastic. The deed is worthy of the 
punishment, the punishment of the deed. 
(Sidgwick.) 

1531. ἦρξεν : from ἄρχειν fo be the 
agyressor, lo do an injury unprovoked. 
Mr Housman cites Eur. /r. 825 Dind. 
τιμωρίαν ἔτισεν ὧν ἡρὲεν κακῶν, and id. 
H. F. 1169 τίνων δ᾽ ἀμοιβὰς ὧν ὑπῆρξεν 
᾿Πρακλῆς (7. PA. XVI. p. 283). 

1832. ‘There are indeed injuries on 
both sides. It is a fatal story of wrong 
and retribution. And we must look for 
more to follow. The family is accursed’. 
This is the meaning, expressed under the 
bold figure of one expelled from his fall- 
ing cottage by a storm and vainly seeking 
shelter. The figure must not be pressed 
too closely; the ‘falling house’ typifies 
vaguely the accursed family, yet thespeaker 
is not himself exposed to the curse. But 
taken poetically it is highly impressive. 


1530 


στρ. ¥. 


1533. εὐπαλάμων μεριμνᾶν. The 
form εὐπάλαμος was restored by Porson, 
the genitive plural (a simpler construc- 
tion) by Enger.—/ find zn the blank of 
my thoughts no ready hint, which way ὦ 
turn, while the house totters. The storm 
will strike, 7 fear, and wreck it quite, the 
storm of blood. The rain is ceasing; yet 
Sustice is but whetting once more, on the 
whetstone of hindrance, her sword (?) t 
punish again.S&oua δέ.. Ψψεκὰς δέ... 
Δίκα δέ. After the fashion of the archaic 
λέξις εἰρομένη, the sentences are simply 
strung together, their exact relations being 
left to the understanding. In the two 
last clauses the δέ is slightly adversative ; 
after each outburst of the storm there is 
indeed a pause, but it is the terrible pause 
of preparation for the next stroke, or as 
the poet puts it, changing the metaphor, 
Justice ts sharpening her sword. Sucha 
time of pause between stroke and stroke 
is actually now just beginning ; but ψεκὰς 
λήγει is rather general than particular. 
The same sense might have been put 
thus, when the rain ceases, then etc.— 
The current interpretation of ψεκὰς λήγει 
(no longer it comes in drops, t.e. the rain 
begins to be heavy) is to me quite incre- 
dible. There is no proof that ψεκάς 
applied only to slight rain, and if it did, 
in no language could ‘the shower ἐς 
ceasing’ stand for ‘there is now falling 
more than a shower’.—spaypa exaction, 
punishment, not simply deed: the asso- 
ciation of πράσσειν with δίκη in this sense 
is so very common, that πράγμα would 


ATAMEMNON. 


[4 “ [4 
ὅπᾳ τράπωμαι, πίτνοντος οἴκον. 


δέδοικα δ᾽ ὄμβρον κτύπον δομοσφαλῆ 


1535 


τὸν αἱματηρόν. ψεκὰς δὲ λήγει, 
Δέκα δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλο πρῶγμα θηγάνει βλάβης 
πρὸς ἄλλαις θηγάναις + μοῖρα. 


ἰὼ ya γᾶ, εἴθε μ᾽ ἐδέξω, 


πρὶν τόνδ᾽ ἐπιδεῖν ἀργυροτοίχου 


1540 


δροίτας κατέχοντα χαμεύναν. 

iy e c ij ¢€ a 
τίς ὁ θάψων νιν; τίς ὁ θρηνήσων; 
a ‘ LAN “ , 9 
ἢ σὺ τόδ᾽ ἔρξαι τλήσῃ, κτείνασ 
ἄνδρα τὸν αὐτῆς ἀποκωκῦσαι 


ψυχήν, ἄχαριν χάριν ἀντ᾽ ἔργων 


1545 


μεγάλων ἀδίκως ἐπικρᾶναι; 
τίς δ᾽ ἐπιτύμβιος alvos ἐπ᾽ ἀνδρὶ θείῳ 


4 a 3. ἢ 
ξὺν δακρύοις ἰάπτων 


ἀληθείᾳ φρενῶν πονήσει; 


1533. 


εὐπάλαμνον μέριμναν. 


1537. θήγει. 


1539. ‘hemichorii notam habent f g’. 


naturally take colour from the juxta- 
position.—Onydve Hermann.—BAdBne... 
Onydvaus cehelstones of hindrance; the in- 
terval during which crime (as in the case of 
Clytaemnestra) may hold off punishment 
serves Justice to prepare the stroke. For 
βλάβη Aindrance, from βλάπτειν hinder, 
see on 7εὖ. 183.—It is possible also to 
take βλάβης with πρᾶγμα in the sense 
deed of harm. But the expression has 
little force or point.—potpa covers some 
accusative, signifying the instrument 
which Δίκη whets. θηγάναις μάχαιραν 
Musgrave, θηγάναισιν ἄορ (more pro- 
bably) Housman (¥. FA. XVI. 278). 
Possibly however it is a word unknown. 
—The alternative correction of δίκα to 
δίκαν (Fale sharpens Fustice) would raise 
a strange and unsatisfactory picture. 

1539—1549- Perhaps a burden to be 
repeated after v. 1565 (Burney). 

1545. ἄχαριν κτλ. A thankless com- 
pensation to award for an injury not fairly 
proportioned to it! an ironically moderate 
expostulation.—peydAowy ἀδίκως, literally 
‘unfairly great’, are to be taken together 


(not ἀδίκως ἐπικρᾶναι) ; otherwise μεγά- 
λων would be pointless and feeble, whence 
the conjectures μελέων, μιαρῶν, μυσαρῶν 
etc. 

1547. ἐπιτύμβιον alvov Voss; but the 
erroneous substitution of the nominative 
is not likely. ἐπιτύμβιος, a participial 
adjective agreeing with τίς (cf. ὄρθριος, 
kalptos ποιεῖν τι, etc.), should at all events 
stand. May not alvos be a neuter accu- 
sative, a parallel form, like the compara- 
tively rare εὖχος beside the common 
εὐχήν The word had certainly two forms 
(see alvyn) and might well have a third. 
Moreover the forms aivé-cw, aive-rés 
would lead us to expect a corresponding 
substantival form alvos (genit. alveos): cf. 
εὖχος, ἀπεύχετος, τέλος, τελέσω, γένος, 
yevérns etc. 

1548. ἴαπτων.. πονήσει. Who stand- 
eng over the hero’s grave will pour forth 
the tearful eulogy with heart that truly 
aches? The relation of the verb and 
participle, as we should put it, is in- 
verted. See on v. 970 etc. 
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τοῦτο πρὸς ἡμῶν 
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1550 


κάππεσε, κάτθανε, καὶ καταθάψομεν, 
᾽ e A fel ” 3 Ν 

οὐχ ὑπὸ κλαυθμῶν τῶν ἐξ οἴκων, 

ἄλλ᾽ ᾿Ιφιγένειά νιν ἀσπασίως 


θυγάτηρ, ὡς χρή, 


πατέρ᾽ ἀντιάσασα πρὸς ὠκύπορον 


πόρθμευμ᾽ ἀχέων 


περὶ χεῖρα βαλοῦσα φιλήσει. 


ΧΟ. 


δύσμαχα δ᾽ ἐστὶ κρῖναι. 


ὄνειδος ἥκει τόδ᾽ ἀντ᾽ ὀνείδους. 


’ a ® 2 [4 2 € a 
φέρει hepovt, ἐκτίνει δ᾽ ὁ καίνων. 

, a b ’ \ 
μέμνει δὲ μίμνοντος ἐν θρόνῳ Διὸς 
παθεῖν τὸν ἔρξαντα᾽ θέσμιον γάρ. 

4 a \ hd n 9 , 4 
Tis ἂν yovay ἀραῖον ἐκβάλοι δόμων; 


κεκόλληται γένος προσάψαι. 


«ἰὼ ya γᾶ κτλ.» 


1550. μέλημα λέγειν. 
1562. χρόνω (i.e. χρόνῳ). 


1550. μέλημ᾽ ἀλέγειν (Karsten) /o 
regard this duty.—\{ these anapaests 
were originally antistrophic to wv. 1566— 
1576, two lines have been lost here or 
inserted there. But there is no trace of 
this in the text nor any reason to presume 
the correspondence. 

1557. ἀχείῶν (originally ἀχαιῶν) g. It 
is probable therefore that M had ἀχείων. 
ἀχέων (fj may be accepted provisionally. 

1558. φιλήσει Stanley. 

1562. θρόνῳ (Ὁ) Schiitz. For some 
unexplained reason χρόνος occurs, where 
the sense points to θρόνος, several times 
in Aeschylus. So clearly in Zum. 18, 
and probably in Zum. 1001. But to 
substitute θρόνος is not altogether satis- 
factory: for Op.vos was a very familiar 
word in later Greek, and the confusion of 
x and @ is not frequent in M. However 
it may be accepted as an expedient. 

1564. yovdv dpatoy Hermann, ¢he 
accursed breed. 

1565. 42 ts a sort thal sticketh fast, 


1565 


1558. ιφλήσῃ. 
1564. ῥᾶον. 


literally ‘the kind is glued for the 
fixing on’, where ‘fixing on’ is fransi- 
fsve. The metaphor is excluded from 
poetry in English ; but this is accidental 
and irrelevant. προσάψαι is an ex- 
planatory infinitive. The word is from 
the same vocabulary as κεκόλληται it- 
5ε1{.-ρὸς drg Blomfield, ‘the family 
is fastened (glued) to calamity’, a sug- 
gestion not deserving the vogue which 
it has obtained. Not only does the 
metaphor thus become extremely harsh ; 
but it is not to be supposed that γονή 
and γένος, words closely cognate and 
practically synonymous, should bear 
totally different meanings in the same 
context. 

1566. Up to this death it hath truly 
Sellowed prophecy ; but for all that Iam 
willing etc. ἐς τόνδε literally ‘up to this 
man’ t.¢. Agamemnon, to whose corpse 
she points: he is the last at present 
in the fatal series (see vv. 1561— 
1565). —évéBn: the subject is ‘the 
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ΑἸΙΓΙΣΘΟΣ. 


ὦ φέγγος εὖφρον ἡμέρας δικηφόρου, 
φαίην ἂν ἤδη νῦν βροτῶν τιμαόρους 
θεοὺς ἄνωθεν γῆς ἐποπτεύειν ἄχη, 


ἰδὼν ὑφαντοῖς ἐν πέπλοις ᾿Ερινύων 


1580 


τὸν ἄνδρα τόνδε κείμενον φίλως ἐμοί, 

χερὸς πατρῴας ἐκτίνοντα μηχανάς. 

᾿Ατρεὺς γὰρ ἄρχων τῆσδε γῆς, τούτου πατήρ, 
πατέρα Θυέστην τὸν ἐμόν, ὡς τορῶς φράσαι, 


αὐτοῦ τ᾽ ἀδελφόν, ἀμφίλεκτος ὧν κράτει, 


of two clauses, when re has been pro- 
mised, marks that there is a rise or 
climax: see Zhed. 571 and references 
there given.—dmdxpy "pol: the position 
of the pronoun, which is displaced for 
emphasis, shows that the form is ἐμοὶ, 
not μοι.--- ἀπόχρη is impersonal.—Great 
difficulty has been made here by want of 
punctuation. Supposing the four verses 
to be one sentence, Auratus changed re 
in τ΄. 1873 (as in that case would be 
necessary) to δέ, and Canter struck out 
δέ in τ΄. 1574. This destroyed the metre 
(μοι | a\AnAoACPOvous) and accordingly 
Erfurdt rearranged the words thus, μανίας 
μελάϑρων ἀλληλοφόνους, with all which 
changes they are commonly printed, But 
even so there is no tolerable result; in 
the supposed sentence κτεάνων μέρος βαιὸν 
ἐχούσῃ πᾶν ἀπόχρη μοι the word πᾶν is 
superfluous and unconstruable (see Hous- 
man 7. PA. XVI. 277). Nor is the sense 
suitable, such as it is: Clytaemnestra 
does not offer, even in jest, to reduce 
herself to poverty: she only says with 
mock gencrosity that she would sacrifice 
a part of the slain king’s wealth to be rid 
of the δαίμων which pursues his family. 
There is no real difficulty in the Ms. 
The position of δέ would be justified 
according to Aeschylus’ usage by the 
close connexion of the preceding words, 
and with the emphasis on ἐμοὶ it is the 
preferable order. It may be observed 
that if any editor had wished to restore 


1585 


the faulty metre (which is supposed to be 
the origin of δέ) he would presumably 
have adopted the obvious expedient of 
Erfurdt. 

1577- See the Introduction. The 
speech of Aegisthus sets forth (1) his 
claim or pretended claim to the throne 
(vv. 1585, 1605), (2) his hereditary feud 
with the dead king, (3) his own skill 
in directing the conspiracy. The story 


of Thyestes is told in a brief allusive 


manner which for us, who do not know 
the Aeschylean version from any other 
source, leaves some points in it obscure. 

1578. ἤδη vuv, whereas hitherto οὐκ 
ἔφην. Aegisthus assumes the character 
of one who has long vainly waited for 
justice. 

1579. γῆς depends on ἄνωθεν: with 
ἄχη is to be supplied αὐτῶν, ¢.c. βροτῶν, 
from the previous line: cf. Eur. /r. 959 
Dind. ἔστι, κεἴ τις ἐγγελᾷ λόγῳ, Ζεὺς καὶ 
θεοὶ βρότεια λεύσσοντες πάθη (Housman 
δ Ph. XVI. p. 286). 

1580. ὑφαντοῖς.. ᾿Εἰρινύων wrapped in 
raiment of the Erinyes’ weaving, the 
ἀμφίβληστρον, standing as in v. 1495 
for a type of the plot. 

1581. φίλως ἐμοί ὡς Lam glad to see 
him. 

1585. αὐτοῦ te: re is irregular. 
Usage (as pointed out by Elmsley) re- 
quires in such a case either warépa re... 
ἀδελφόν τε (cf. Soph. Zrack. 406) or 
warépa...ddedgpdv δέ. Perhaps δέ should 
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τὰ μὲν ποδήρη καὶ χερῶν ἄκρους κτένας 


ἔθρυπτ᾽ ἄνωθεν ἀνδρακὰς καθήμενος. 


1595 


ἄσημα δ᾽ αὐτῶν αὐτίκ᾽ ἀγνοίᾳ λαβὼν 
ἔσθει βορὰν ἄσωτον, ὡς ὁρᾷς, γένει. 

’ AS) 
κἄπειτ᾽ ἐπιγνοὺς ἔργον οὐ καταίσιον 
ᾧμωξεν, ἀμπί δ᾽ ἀπὸ σφαγὴν ἐρῶν 
ὥμωξεν, ἀμπίπτει ὁ σφαγὴν ἐρῶν, 


μόρον δ᾽ ἄφερτον ἸΠελοπίδαις ἐπεύχεταε, 


1600 


λάκτισμα δείπνου ξυνδίκως τιθεὶς apa, 


1594. χρεῶν. 


1594—97: uncertain. There is per- 
haps some error in the reading, but as 
we have no independent knowledge of 
the story followed by Aeschylus, altera- 
tion is hazardous. The sense seems to 
be that Atreus made of the extremities a 
mince or broth, which being spread over 
(ἄνωθεν) the roasted bodies prevented 
Thyestes from recognizing them for what 
they were until he had eaten of the θρύμ- 
ματα.---ἀσημ΄. ὃ δ᾽ (Dindorf for ἄσημα δ᾽) 
is perhaps right: ἔσθει as it stands should 
have for subject <treus: however such 
obscurity is found in Greek as in other lan- 
guages (¢.¢.v. 1606).—dvSpaxas καθήμενος 
viritim sedens is strictly speaking a sole- 
cism; the word avdpaxas man by man, 
singly, requires a plural subject, and the 
company, not the host, should be said 
καθῆσθαι avdpaxas. On the other hand 
such expressions are not unknown or 
very uncommon, where a single person 
has a representative character: thus we 
might certainly say in English, ‘One 
commander preferred to advance in large 
divisions, the other in small’, where the 
phrase zm darge divisions applies properly 
to the army. Similarly it is not impos- 
sible that a host should be said καθῆσθαι 
avdpaxas with the meaning that his com- 
pany sat so.—xa@npuévas (Casaubon) will 
not pass, as it would certainly imply that 
the human flesh was served to the whole 
company.—dvevdev ἀνδρακὰς καθημένων 
apart from the company seated singly 
Wecklein (ed. 1887).—The object of 
mentioning the arrangement of the com- 


of mere overthrowing. 


1599. ἄν" πίπτει δ᾽ ἀπὸ σφαγῆς. 


pany (according to the archaic fashion) 
at separate small tables is to show how 
the fatal mess was safely served to Thyes- 
tes only: see the account of the similar 
feast of Harpagos in Herod. 1. 119, and 
cf. Eur. /phk. 7. 949 ξένια μονοτράπεζα 
(Wecklein).—dswler ἄνθρακος καθημμένου 
over kindled coals (Housman F. Ph. XVI. 
285) bears a striking resemblance to the 
MS., but it seems improbable that a word 
so peculiar and appropriate as aydpaces 
is a penman’s error. No absolutely 
certain objection lies against the text, 
and I prefer to leave it under reserve. 

1596. αὑτῶν αὐτίκ᾽ ἀγνοίᾳ not know- 
ing the meat at the moment for what 
it was: αὐτά, as usual, has an emphasis, 
literally ‘the meat itself’. The adverb 
αὐτίκα belongs in sense to the substan- 
tive. 

1599- ἀμπίπτει Canter.—dwd σφαγὴν 
ἐρῶν (Auratus) ¢.¢. ἀπερῶν σφαγήν, dis- 
gorging the (sacrificial) meas. 

1601. “It is perhaps simplest to 
construe this ‘spurning the banquet 40 
aid his curse’, σύνδικος being properly 
one who pleads with you, an aider in the 
cause. συνδίκως governs dpq....The 
violent crash of the banquet was the 
symbol (οὕτω) of the invoked destruction 
of the family” (Sidgwick). I prefer this 
to the alternative rendering of συνδίκως 
generally, or in common, which has little 
point and is not sufficiently supported 
by the use of the word.—otres. The 
analogy intended is more close than that 
The death of 
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ΧΟ. Αἴγισθ᾽, ὑβρίζειν ἐν κακοῖσιν οὐ σέβω" 
‘ "» Ww Ld A e A a) 
σὺ δ᾽ ἄνδρα τόνδε φὴς ἑκὼν κατακτανεῖν, 
μόνος δ᾽ ἔποικτον τόνδε βουλεῦσαι φόνον; 


ov gnu’ ἀλύξειν ἐν δίκῃ τὸ σὸν κάρα 


1615 


δημορριφεῖς, σάφ᾽ ἴσθι, λευσίμους ἀράς. 


ΑΙ. 


Ἁ σε 
συ ταῦτα φωνεῖς νερτέρᾳ προσήμενος 


κώπῃ, κρατούντων τῶν ἐπὶ ζυγῷ δορός; 
γνώσει γέρων ὧν ὡς διδάσκεσθαι βαρὺ 


τῷ τηλικούτῳ σωφρονεῖν εἰρημένον. 


1620 


δεσμῶν δὲ καὶ τὸ γῆρας αἴ τε νήστιδες 


1617. νετέρᾳ, 

1612. ὑβρίζειν..... σέβω, σὺ δὲ κτλ. 
Aegisthus—not that I care to insult mtse- 
ry,—dost thou etc. They think, or try to 
think, not recognizing the full extent of 
their calamity and putting their own sense 
upon Aegisthus’ talk of dying (τ. 1610), 
that the murderer has run to his own de- 
struction. The antithesis indicated by 
δέ is between the sentiment ὑβρίζειν... οὐ 
σέβω and their manner of speaking to 
Aegisthus as one doomed. At the same 
time they reflect obliquely upon the ὕβρις 
of Aegisthus himself. 

1613. φὴς ἑκὼν profess unasked, ‘vo- 
lunteer the statement’ in modern phrase. 
The use of φημί extends to admission as 
well as assertion; see v. 1578. They 
are surprised that he should anticipate 
trial (ἐν δίκῃ v. 1615) by admitting a 
complicity which will cost his life.—The 
suspicions directed against ἑκὼν arise 
from the error of joining it with xaraxra- 
ve. 

1616: stuprecations which the people, 
trust me, shall hail on thee in shape of 
stones, t.c. ‘their curses which will doom 
thee to the death of stoning’. The point 
of this expression, and of the emphasis 
on the word δημορριφεῖς, lies in the con- 
trast between these δημορριφεῖς dpal and 
the μηχανὴ δυσβουλίας (also a δημορριφὴς 
dpa in a totally different sense of the 
words: see wz. 464 and 875), of which 
Aegisthus has just boasted. His lan- 


1621. δεσμόν. 

guage brings home to the elders, for the 
first time, the Consciousness that the 
‘popular conspiracy’, which they dread- 
ed, has been in actual existence all this 
while and that the murderers are sup- 
ported by a powerful party. They still 
hope however that it may be outnum- 
bered, a hope quickly dispelled by 
Aegisthus’ contempt. 

1617. veptépg. The reading of f (ve- 
répg) points perhaps to the form νῃτέρᾳ 
(vecrépg): cf. νήιστα" ἔσχατα, κατώτατα, 
Hesychius.—The two parties are com- 
pared to the ζνγῖται (rowers of the upper 
tier) and θαλαμῖται (lower tier) in a 
bireme ship (Klausen). 

1619. SiSdonxerOar...cedpovety elon- 
μένον fo have impressed upon him the 
lesson of prudence, literally ‘to take teach- 
ing, when prudence is enjoined’. εἰρη- 
μένον is acc. absolute. 

1621. δεσμῶν... αἵ re νήστιδες Shas 
the pains of imprisonment and the pains 
of hunger. The genitive δεσμῶν (depend- 
ing on δύαι) is required by the article ai, 
justifiable according to the use of Aeschy- 
lus only if αἱ νήστιδες δύαι are contrasted 
with some other éda:.—Both the trust- 
worthy copies (f, g) give the impossible 
reading δεσμόν, reproducing doubtless that 
of M, in which o and w are not seldom 
accidentally con‘used, the sounds having 
been probably indistinguishable. The 
Cod. Farn., as might be expected, offers 
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Svat διδάσκειν ἐξοχώταται φρενῶν 


ἰατρομάντεις. 


4 ec A e¢ «a ’ 
οὐχ ὁρᾷς ὁρῶν τάδε; 


A ’ Q a A , a 
πρὸς κέντρα μὴ λάκτιζε, μὴ παΐσας μογῇς. 


ΧΟ. 


γύναι, σὺ τοὺς ἥκοντας ἐκ μάχης νέον 


1625 


? δ 9 A 9 \ 4 ἢ δ, ww 
οἰκουρὸς εὐνὴν ἀνδρὸς αἰσχύνουσ᾽ ἅμα---; 
> N a ’ > 9% , , 
ἀνδρὶ στρατηγῳ τόνδ᾽ ἐβούλενσας μορον. 


Al. 


Ἁ σι Ψ id 3 A 
Kal TavTa ταπὴ κλαυμάτων ἀρχηγενη. 


Ὀρφεῖ δὲ γλῶσσαν τὴν ἐναντίαν ἔχεις" 


ὃ μὲν γὰρ ἦγε πάντ᾽ ἀπὸ φθογγῆς χαρᾷ, 


1630 


σὺ δ᾽ ἐξορίνας ἠπίοις ὑλάγμασιν 
ἄξει" κρατηθεὶς δ᾽ ἡμερώτερος φανεῖ. 


ΧΟ. 
1624. 


δεαμὸς, which makes indeed a construc- 
tion but would be intolerably obscure, as 
suggesting irresistibly that τὸ γῆρας is 
nominative and coupled to δεσμὸς by καί .---- 
καὶ τὸ γήρας.. διδάσκειν fo seach even 
your age. The infinitive is explanatory, 
depending on éfox. εἰσὶν ἰατρ.---τὸ γῆρας 
has the article (¢4e, or rather that, such) 
as referring to γέρων preceding. In the 
archaistic language of Aeschylus the 
‘article’ is still felt as a demonstrative, 
and very rarely employed except where 
it is indispensable. 

1623. Doth not this sight warn thee? 
literally ‘dost not thou beware, seeing 
this ?’ a kind of play on the two senses of 
the word.—rdSe the whole scene. 

1624. Cf. δὶ V. 339.—py παίσας 
(schol. on Pind. Pyth. 2. 173) poyps es? 
hitting thou hurt thyself. 

1625. Zhou woman! To thee, who 
abodest at home, helping to defile a brave 
man’s bed, to thee shall warriors fresh 
returned from battle—? It is a captain 
of soldiers whose death thou hast thus 
contrived! The interrogative sentence 
yovar...dua—; which requires to com- 
plete it a verb such as κρατήσεις or κατα- 
στρέψει, is broken off in the violence of 
indignation, and the point of it is ex- 
pressed in another shape. Similarly the 
translation requires the completion yeld 


V. AB. A, 


ὡς δὴ σύ μοι τύραννος ᾿Αργείων ἔσει, 


πήσας. 


or submit: the change of form is made 
necessary by the order of words in an 
uninflected language.—aley wvovera parti- 
ciple of the imperfect. ἅμα: with an- 
other zvoman, the wife.—The elders (if 
this speaker be not rather a surviving 
soldier) threaten the murderer with the 
vengeance of the veterans. Rut these 
are already slain or overpowered, which 
is part of Aegisthus’ meaning in his reply. 
—pévwy (for νέον) Wieseler, αἰσχύνων 
Keck, but without reason. It is possible 
that νυ. 1627 is an interpolation, formed 
in part from v. 1634: if so, it would be 
by Aegisthus that the speaker is inter- 
rupted. But it is a strong objection to 
this, that the only motive for interpolation 
would be to complete the construction, 
which v. 1627 does not complete. I 
believe the text to be sound. 

1630. ἀπὸ φθογγῆς χαρᾷ: see zz. 
1365, 1412 etc. 

1631. ἠπίοις soothing, properly appli- 
cable to the music with which Orpheus 
tamed the beasts, is transferred to the 
ὑλάγματα in irony.—vymlos Jacob. 

1632. ἄξει: te. ἀπάξει, passive, wilt 
be haled to prison. 

1633. ὡς δὴ.. ἔσει thou forsooth shalt 
ée etc.: another elliptical phrase of in- 
dignation for ‘(do you mean forsooth) 
that you shall be?’ This ellipse became 
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ὃς οὐκ, ἐπειδὴ τῷδ᾽ ἐβούλευσας μόρον, 


δρᾶσαι τόδ᾽ ἔργον οὐκ ὅτλης αὐτοκτόνως; 
τὸ γὰρ δολῶσαι πρὸς γυναικὸς ἦν σαφῶς" 


ΑΙ. 


1635 


ἐγὼ δ᾽ ὕποπτος ἐχθρὸς ἦ παλαιυγενής. 
ἐκ τῶν δὲ τοῦδε χρημάτων πειράσομαι 
ἄρχειν πολιτῶν᾽ τὸν δὲ μὴ πειθάνορα 


ζεύξω βαρείαις οὔτι μὴ σειραφόρον 


1640 


κριθῶντα πῶώλον᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ὁ δυσφιλὴς κότῳ 
λιμὸς ξύνοικος μαλθακόν σφ᾽ ἐπόψεται. 


ΧΟ. 


1637. ἡ. 


fixed in the language and occurs also in 
Eur. Andr. 234, Soph. O. C. 809 (where 
see Jebb’s note) and elsewhere. 

1634. ἐβούλενσας :: see vu. 1609, 1614, 
1627. They harp in scorn upon his own 
language. 

1635. αὐτοκτόνως : here ‘as sole mur- 
derer’ a good example of freedom in the 
new application of compound words. 

1637. ἦ Porson. 

1638: 2.5. he will apply the treasure 
and spoils of Agamemnon in payment 
of his hireling followers. ἐκ τῶν δὲ 
Jacob. 

1640. ζεύξω βαρείαις (fet-yracs). Simi- 
lar ellipses are σληγῆναι πολλὰς (πληγάς), 
γνῶναι τὴν νικῶσαν (γνώμην) etc.—otre 
μὴ .. κριθῶντα nol, be assured, with high 
feeding, like a horse for the trace. The 
horse which ran with a separate trace 
(cecpadpdpos) is contrasted with those 
driven under the yoke. The strength of 
the trace-horse was of great importance 
at the turns of the chariot-race: hence 
κριθῶντα (Wecklein).—The appearance of 
irregularity in this sentence (οὐ μή or οὔτι 
μή being properly constructed with finite 
verbs, subj. or future indicative) is an 
appearance only. In reality the negative 
applies by relation to the verb fevéw.— 
οὔτι μὴν Karsten. 

1641. ὁ δνυσφιλὴς κότῳ λιμὸς ξύνοικος 
hunger that will not dwell at peace with 


τί δὴ τὸν ἄνδρα τόνδ᾽ ἀπὸ ψυχῆς κακῆς 
᾽ > A 9 , 4 Ἁ 
οὐκ αὐτὸς ἠναριζες, adda 


σὺν γυνή, 


τῶνδε. 


1638. 


rage, literally ‘hunger, that is to rage 
ill-friendly as a housemate’, so called 
because where hunger comes rage is 
‘turned out of doors’, or in plain words 
the angry spirit is tamed.—This pictu- 
resque and characteristic personification 
is in my opinion undoubtedly genuine. 
The prevalent alteration δυσῴιλεῖ σκότῳ 
(Scaliger) spoils the point and reduces 
the significant δυσφιλής to a feeble and 
inappropriate epithet. 

1643. The haste, with which Aegis- 
thus drops the topic of his part in the 
exploit and falls back upon threats (7. 
1636—42), shows that, notwithstanding 
his plausible reply, he is sensitive to the 
taunt of cowardice and care for his own 
safety, Accordingly his enemies instantly 
urge it again.— Vv. 1643— 48 are placed 
by Heimsoeth after v. 1627 on the ground 
that it is useless to ask a question already 
answered. But a furious altercation of 
this kind is not subject to the rules of 
logical debate. 

1644. σὺν with thee also: see vv. 591, 
1270, 1388. Why must his wife join 
with thee in the murder ?—There is no 
error here: it is the cue of the speakers 
to treat Aegisthus as primarily respon- 
sible, according to his own declaration. 
The reading has been suspected only 
from the misrepresentation of the plot, 
which gives Aegisthus no part to play 


ΑΓΑΛΛΕΛΑΝΩΝ. 
χώρας μίασμα καὶ θεῶν ἐγχωρίων, 


ἔκτειν᾽; Ὀρέστης apa που βλέπει φάος, 
ὅπως κατελθὼν δεῦρο πρευμενεῖ τύχη 
ἀμφοῖν γένηται τοῖνδε παγκρατὴς φονεύς; 


AI. 


AI. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεὶ δοκεῖς τάδ᾽ ἔρδειν καὶ λέγειν, γνώσει Taya. 
ΧΟ.γ΄. ela δή, φίλοι λοχῖται, τοὔργον οὐχ ἑκὰς τόδε. 
εἶα δή, ξίφος πρόκωπον πᾶς τις εὐτρεπιζέτω. 


1650 


XO. ἀλλὰ μὴν κἀγὼ πρόκωπος οὐκ ἀναίνομαι θανεῖν. 
ΧΟ. γ΄. δεχομένοις λέγεις θανεῖν ce’ τὴν τύχην δ᾽ αἱρούμεθα. 
ΚΛ. μηδαμῶς, ὦ φίλτατ᾽ ἀνδρῶν, ἄλλα δράσωμεν κακά. 


1652, κἀγὼ μὴν. 


and thus obscures the meaning not only 
of these lines but of the whole scene. 
1645. χώρας.. ἐγχωρίων in apposition 
to the notion τὸ τὴν γυναῖκα κτεῖναι. 
1649—53- There is some uncertainty 
here as to the distribution of the parts. 
The tradition, as originally given by f, the 
most trustworthy of the mss., divides 
them thus 1649 4eg., 1650 Cho., 1651 
Aeg., 1652 Aeg., 1653 Cho. At 1651 the 
mark is corrected to Cho. and the ar- 
rangement so corrected agrees with g and 
h. The arrangement now generally pre- 
valent gives 1649—50 and 1652 to Aegis- 
thus, 1651 and 1653 to the elders; some 
further suppose that a verse is lost before 
1650. The difficulty has arisen, I believe, 
from the fact that there are really not 
two parties, as commonly supposed, but 
three, Aegisthus, the elders, and the 
Aoxiras of Aegisthus. That one of these 
λοχῖται speaks is strongly indicated by 
vy. 1653. From the use of the plural 
(αἱρούμεθα) we should naturally suppose 
that the speaker is a choreutes; and yet 
it is clearly the party of Aegisthus who 
are about to commence the fight, or 
rather massacre, and therefore should 
have the last word before the queen’s 
interference. The distribution above given 
(which follows f everywhere except at 
1652) is to be understood thus: seeing 
the turn which the altercation is taking 
one of Aegisthus’ impatient troop (1650) 
exclaims with joy to his comrades that 


1653. ἐρούμεθα. 


they will not have to wait much longer. 
At Aegisthus’ order (1651) they draw 
their swords, whereupon the elders and 
the few who are with them draw also 
and prepare to sell their lives dearly 
(hence οὐκ ἀναίνομαι θανεῖν, language not 
appropriate to the party now triumphant). 
The others eagerly accept their defiance 
and are at the point to fall on when Cly- 
taemnestra interferes.—Thi> view has the 
incidental advantage of accounting for 
the error and uncertainty in the Ms. tra- 
dition. The ancient cditors here, as in 
some other places, were short of /er- 
sonae. 

1649. γνώσει τάχα ‘thou shalt have 
an immediate lesson’, contrasted with the 
long discipline of imprisonment. The 
emphasis is on τάχα. 

1652. μὴν κἀγὼ Porson. 

1653. αἱρούμεθα Auratus. δεχομένοις 
and τὴν τύχην αἱρούμεθα mean the same 
thing, that they accept the favourable 
omen of the others’ despair. 

1654. The motive of Clytaemnestra 
in this interference is disguised, and the 
truth of the scene injured, by needless 
changes in vv. 1656 and 1659. It is 
essential to the advantage of the tyrants 
that the elders should remain prisoners 
and liable to suffer, and therefore that 
they should not be killed. The piety 
of Clytaemnestra is edifying but not dis- 
interested. As to liberating the elders, 
there is never any question of it. 
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κἀκβαλεῖν ἔπη τοιαῦτα δαίμονος πειρωμένους. 
σώφρονος γνώμης δ᾽ ἁμαρτῆτον κρατοῦντα. 
ΧΟ. οὐκ ἂν ᾿Αργείων τόδ᾽ εἴη, φῶτα προσσαίνειν κακόν. 1665 
ΑΙ. ἀλλ᾽ ἐγώ σ᾽ ἐν ὑστέραισιν ἡμέραις μέτειμ᾽ ἔτι. 
ΧΟ. οὔκ, ἐὰν δαίμων ᾿Ορέστην δεῦρ᾽ ἀπευθύνῃ μολεῖν. 
ΑΙ. οἶδ᾽ ἐγὼ φεύγοντας ἄνδρας ἐλπίδας σιτουμένους. 
ΧΟ. πρᾶσσε, πιαίνου, μιαίνων τὴν δίκην" ἐπεὶ πάραι 
ΑΙ. ἴσθι μοι δώσων ἄποινα τῆσδε μωρίας χάριν. 1670 
ΧΟ. κόμπασον θαρσῶν, ἀλέκτωρ ὥστε θηλείας πέλας. 
ΚΛ. μὴ προτιμήσῃς ματαίων τῶνδ᾽ ὑλαγμάτων᾽ ἐγὼ 
καὶ σὺ θήσομεν κρατοῦντε τῶνδε δωμάτων καλώς. 
1663. δαίμονας. 1671. ὥσπερ. 1672—3. omits ἐγὼ and καλῶς. 


the context suggests.—The infinitive is 
the exclamatory infinitive of indigna- 
tion. 

1663. δαίμονος (Casaubon : the Mss. 
have involuntarily accommodated the case 
to πειρωμένου) tempting their fate. 

1664. If 8’ is correct, the verse can- 
not be a continuation of the foregoing, 
which would require either καί or τε. 
Perhaps therefore it should be given to 
Clytaemnestra and written thus, σώφρονος 
γνώμης δ᾽ duapri τὸν κρατοῦνθ᾽ ἁμαρτάνειν, 
literally ‘But that he who is master of 
them should lose his senses along with 
them!’ z.¢. ‘If they are foolish, need you 
therefore let yourself be provoked into 
the folly of killing them?’ The asso- 
nance of dpaprf...duaprayvew is in the 
poet’s manner, and on the other hand 
ἁμαρτάνειν might easily drop off as a 
supposed double reading.—dyaprety τὸν 
(Casaubon for ἁμαρτῆτον) is highly im- 
probable. 


1665. Aegisthus is with difficulty re- 
strained from putting the elders to death, 
and they are led away, answering with 
defiant taunts his threats of executing his 
purpose another time. 

1669. τὴν δίκην doing outrage to the 
rightful cause, that of Orestes: not jts- 
tice; see on v. 1607. 

1670. τῆσδε μωρίας χάριν ἃ ρετί- 
phrasis for τῇσδε μωρίας, but not quite 
synonymous with it. It has an ironical 
force, as in English we might say, ‘I 
will shank you another time for these 
insults ’. ΄ 

1671. ὥστε Scaliger. 

1672. προτιμήσῃς ὕὑλαγμάτων: for 
the loose construction, imitating that of 
φροντίζειν, is cited Eur. Ale. 761. 

th, ἐγώ, φησί, καὶ σὺ κρατοῦντες 
τῶνδε τῶν δωμάτων διαθησόμεθα τὰ Kad’ 
αὑτοὺς καλῶς schol., whence the words 
ἐγὼ and καλῶς are supplied in the text 
(Canter, Auratus). 


APPENDIX I. 


A. 


U. 2. κοιμώμενος 
στέγαις ᾿Ατρειδῶν ἄγκαθεν, κυνὸς δίκην. 


Two interpretations have been suggested: (1), reading στέγης and 
taking ἄγκαθεν for ἀνέκαθεν, sleeping above (on?) the roof. A gloss in 
Hesychius shows that this interpretation is ancient. But ἄγκαθεν is not 
a legitimate contraction for ἀνέκαθεν, nor does ἀνέκαθεν mean on, but 
above or from above. This therefore is generally abandoned. 

(2), couched on the roof, ‘resting dog-like upon my arm (Hermann). 
This is provisionally accepted but is not really defensible: for (4) the 
use of the dative cannot be justified. There is nothing in κοιμώμενος 
to determine the dative (which in itself signifies merely relation of some 
kind) to the meaning on: κοιμώμενος στέγαις, if the dative were taken as 
quasi-local, would mean sleeping in the house, as στέγαις δέχεσθαι (Eur. 
Or. 46) means 20 receive in the house, under (not on) the roof, and σῴζεσ- 
θαι στέγαις (Eur, Hee. 1014) to be kept in the house. (δ) ἄγκαθεν does not 
mean on the arm but tn the arms: dyxa-s, ἄγκα-θεν, ayxa-Ay etc. are 
always used of the inside of the bent arm, and to describe the act of 
embracing (see Aesch. Zum. 80). Hermann, to forestall this objection, 
points out that ἀγκών means both the hollow and the angle of the arm. 
But if the difference of stem is immaterial, how 15 it that we have 
abundant instances for the double meaning in one case, while all the 
numerous examples are uniform in the other? Moreover here κοιμώμενος 
itself suggests that eyxafey has its proper sense: κοιμᾶσθαι γυναικὶ 
ayxabev, or βρέφος μητρὶ ἄγκαθεν κεκοίμητο would be natural and regular 
expressions in the language of poetry for the babe was sleeping in ts 
mother’s arins, dt., the datives being common datives of relation. (ὦ 
A man could hardly describe himself as having lain in a certain posture 
for a year. 
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The words κοιμώμενος στέγαις ἄγκαθεν can, I believe, mean nothing 
but κοιμώμενος στεγῶν ἐν ἀγκάλαις lulled in the embrace of the roof. 1s 
this a conceivable expression? For this speaker and in this situation 
I think it is. In the Prometheus (1049) Hermes says to the hero 


φάραγγα βροντῇ καὶ κεραννίᾳ φλογὶ 

πατὴρ σπαράξει τήνδε, καὶ κρύψει δέμας 

τὸ σόν, πετραία δ᾽ ἀγκάλη σε βαστάσει, 
comparing the sufferer ironically to a child carried softly in the arms. 
If the sentinel were represented lying in an angle of sloping roofs (and 
no position would be more natural) he might well describe himself, 
with an irony hke that of Hermes but differing as the persons differ, 
as ‘cradled in the roof’s embrace’. The metaphor is not more strong 
than κυμάτων ἐν ayxaAas cited from some poet (probably Aeschylus) 
by Aristophanes (Ran. 704). The words κυνὸς δίκην do not affect the 
question. There is no need to join them specially with κοιμώμενος... 
ἄγκαθεν: and they mean no more than that hg is made to sleep, like a 
watch-dog, in the open air. 


B. 


τῶ. 49— SI. τρόπον αἰγυπιών oir ἐκπατίοις 
ἄλγεσι παίδων, ὕπατοι λεχέων, 
στροφοδινοῦνται κτλ. 


Like vultures, who, vexed by boys in the supreme solitudes where they 
nest, wheel round and round, etc. 

All the commentaries on this passage start from the assumption that 
παίδων means the ‘children’, that is, the ‘young’ of the birds. I think 
this impossible: παῖς does not mean ‘offspring’ but ‘a young human 
being’ and is never, I believe, applied by writers whose usage is of any 
authority to the offspring of animals. The word meaning ‘ offspring’, 
and as such common to men and beasts, is τέκνον (see Aesch. Zhe, 
278 etc.), and the distinction is supported by hundreds of examples 
from every kind of poetry. The apparent exceptions either prove 
nothing to the point or prove the strength of the rule. 

L. and Sc. cite only Aesch. Fers. 580, where fish are called ἄναυδοι 
παῖδες τᾶς ἀμιάντου ‘dumb children of the unstained (sea)’, which of 
course proves nothing. The nightingale is παιδολέτωρ (hes. 549), 
because she is PAs/ome/a, mourning for her sou: Medea (Eur. Afed. 
1407) is παιδοφόνος λέαινα. These are for the rule. In Eur. fon 175 
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the birds are commanded py παιδουργεῖν in the temple, an expression 
proper to the human relation being borrowed for decency and to avoid 
a coarser term. How decisively human, to the ear of Aeschylus, was 
the word παῖς is shown by Ag. 722, where the lion-whelp is εὐφιλόπαις: 
the epithet would be unintelligible, if there could be any doubt that 
παῖς means a human being. Nor is there anything in the present 
passage to put upon the word an exceptional meaning; on the 
contrary, the purpose of the simile naturally requires the mention of 
the offenders as well as the offended. The words πόνον ὀρταλίχων 
ὀλέσαντες, which have suggested the false rendering, come too late to 
affect the hearer’s interpretation of παίδων one way or another, even if 
there were reason to think that the supposed use would have seemed 
to Aeschylus permissible at all. We must take then παίδων in its proper 
sense for the Joys, who rob the nest, answering to the aypora:, not to 
the τέκνα, of the Homeric simile which Aeschylus is imitating (cited by 
Bochart, Hermann etc.) xAatov τε λιγέως ἀδινώτερον 4 τ᾽ οἰωνοί, φῆναι 
ἢ αἰγυπιοὶ γαμψώννχες, οἷσί τε τέκνα ἀγρόται ἐξείλοντο, πάρος πετεηνὰ 
γενέσθαι (Od. 16. 216). ‘The genitive will then be that of the subject or 
origin, and ἄλγεσι παίδων will be literally ‘in grief from boys’. 

For ἐκπάτιος the old interpretation of Hesychius, ἐκπάτιον᾽ τὸ ἔξω 
πάτου, ‘that which is solitary, away from the haunts of man ’, is correct. 
The word zaros fread seems to have gone out of use in its primary 
sense as early as Homer, who has it several times in the same restricted 
meaning haunt of man, as opposed to solitary places, such as hills and 
deserts. ‘Thus Poseidon. (//. 20. 137) invites the gods to retire ἐκ 
πάτου ἐς oxominv, and Bellerophon wanders in the Aleian plain, ὃν θυμὸν 
κατέδων, πάτον ἀνθρώπων ἀλεείνων. Here the word applies properly to 
the birds themselves, but is transferred to their feelings (aAyn) by a 
usage in which Greek poetry is peculiarly bold. The present case is 
little if at all more different from our habit of language than ¢g. Soph. 
Ant. 794 νεῖκος ἀνδρῶν ξύναιμον, for ‘a strife between kinsmen’. The 
epithet is exactly to the point; it is an aggravation of the complaint 
that the robbers are also invaders. 

So far I do not find any difficulty. But there remains a real 
difficulty in ὕπατοι λεχέων, commonly rendered ‘high above their nest’, 
Mr Housman (/. PA. xvi. 247) raps this fancy (which of course I had 
always accepted) with not more smartness than truth. “The learner 
of Greek, in quest of probable or even plausible reasons for believing 
that ὕπατοι λεχέων summi cubilium means ὑπὲρ λεχέων super cubilia, is 
dismissed to these references "ἐσχάτη χθονός Prom. 865, ὑστάτου νεώς 
Suppl. 697, ὕπατος χώρας Ζεύς Ag. 492’. The first two of these 
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passages πόλις ἐσχάτη χθονός and οἴακος ὑστάτου νεώς prove to him 
what he could well believe without proof, that such a phrase as Opryas 
ὕπατος τείχους a coping which is the highest part of a wall is Greek ; but 
since vultures on the wing are not the highest part of their eyries the 
information does not help him. Had he been referred, say, to a 
passage where a fish following a ship is called ὕστατος vews, then he 
would have been helped; but Greek literature contains no_ such 
passage: such a fish is ὕστερος νεώς". The third reference, meaning 
properly ‘Zeus highest ix the land’ and therefore ‘supreme over’ it, 
makes for the same argument. I think it unanswerable and conclude 
that if ὕπατοι λεχέων be taken with στροφοδινοῦνται it is unintelligible. 
Mr Housman concludes that it 15 altogether unintelligible ; but this I 
do not yet accept. 

If ὕπατοι λεχέων is correct, the genitive must, as Mr Housman says, 
be of the partitive kind. But why not? No one would demur to 
Ὦρώπιοι ναίουσιν (or εἰσὶν) ἔσχατοι τῆς Βοιωτίας, or to a description of 
the Athena of the Acropolis as ἡ ὑπάτη οὖσα ἱερῶν she whose sanctuary 
ts highest, literally she who ts highest among sanctuaries, the name of the 
people or the goddess standing for the place of abode. On such 
analogy, I submit, is formed ὕπατοι λεχέων, literally highest of nests (not 
of their nests), for nesting highest of all birds. And observe, that this 
again reinforces the point marked by éxzariots, that the injured parents 
are invaded in their own solitudes. A prose wniter, if in prose such an 
expression could have been used at all, would have written ὕπατοι ὄντες 
λεχέων : but it is equally certain that Aeschylus would not insert the 
participle; his style abounds in these participial adjectives (eg. Av. 
58). 

I should translate then literally, ‘who, in grief among-the-solitudes 
inflicted-by-boys, being-highest-nested, wheel round and round with 
stroke of their wings’ etc., to which the paraphrase above given comes 
as near as our language permits. 


C. 


VU. 125—129. κεδνὸς δε στρατόμαντις ἰδὼν δύο λήμασι δισσοὺς 
᾿Ατρεΐδας μαχίμους ἐδάη λαγοδαίτας 
πομπούς T apxas. 


From the difference (Swaovs) which Calchas saw between the royal 
brothers, he perceived that they were typified by the two different 
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eagles, and that the appearance was ominous. The writer of λήμασι 
conceived the difference to lie in the ¢empers of the princes, Agamemnon 
being conspicuously brave, Menelaus μαλθακὸς αἰχμητής (/7. 17, 588, 
cited by Plato Symp. 174 c). The eagle with white feathers in the tail 
and wings was commonly called wvyapyos (Schol. on v. 117 ὁ ἐξοπίσω 
λευκός, 6 ἐστιν ὁ πύγαργος), and the word, whether because this species 
though larger than others was not so strong or for other reasons, was 
applied to cowards: miyapyos εἶδος ἀετοῦ. Σοφοκλῆς ἐπὶ τοῦ δειλοῦ. ἀπὸ 
τῆς λευκῆς πυγῆς (Soph. /7. 962 Α). Cf. the proverb ‘showing the white 
feather’, and see L. and Sc. s.v. πύγαργος. 

Such is the ancient and traditional explanation, but it is far from 
satisfactory. For /srst Menelaus was not a coward or unwarlike. He 
is βοὴν ἀγαθός and his prowess is frequently celebrated. Plato, who 
requires for the sake of a jest to suppose him unwarlike, makes the 
most of a single expression divorced from the context, which shows it to 
be a mere insinuation made for the purpose of the moment. In this 
very passage of Aeschylus the epithet μαχίμους seems to be inserted to 
prevent any misconception. Secondly if the fact were so, it would be 
strange that Calchas should imply such an ignominy in the presence of 
Menelaus and his army. TZzhirdly ἰδών points to zsible difference. 
Fourthly part of the present symbol, or at least something closely 
resembling it, is found in Sophocles (Am/¢. 114) with an explanation. 
There ‘the eagle with snow-white wings’ stands for the Argizes (in the 
narrower sense, the people of Argos) distinguished by their white shields. 
Note also that in the passage before us not only does the word πύγαργος 
not occur, but there is nothing definitely referring to the tail at all. The 
words are ‘ white-marked at the back’. 

Putting this together, we may well believe that the difference which 
Calchas ‘saw’ was not in the characters of the brothers, but in the shields 
slung upon their backs, and consequently that λήμασι is a false correc- 
tion of some word unknown. These considerations or some of them 
led Haupt to propose λέμμασι and Pleitner σήμασι. But no known 
or credible meaning of λέμμα will fit, and it is not the emblems (σήματα) 
of the shields to which we are directed by the passage in Sophocles, but 
their colours. Certainty in such a matter is impossible, but a word 
which would fit all the conditions is the derivative, whatever it should 
be, not of Aa- but of λιφ- fo Paint—Dippa, ἄλιμμα, λεῖμμα OF ἄλειμμα. 
That this stem (like the Latin /in-ere) originally had this sense is shown 
by the use of ἀλείφειν (μίλτῳ, ψιμυθίῳ etc., see L. and Sc. s.v.): 
λίμμασι δισσούς different in their tincts gives the sense we should 
seek. Critically it is little less probable than λήμασι itself. The type 
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of misspelling 1s common (see ¢.y. Ag. 867) and nowhere more likey 
to occur than in a technical term of ancient ‘ heraldry’. 


D. 


’ 


τοῦ. 140—149. τόσσων περ εὔφρων, καλα, 
δρόσοισιν ἀέπτοις μαλερών ἐόντων 
πάντων τ᾽ ἀγρονόμων φιλομάστοις 
θηρῶν ὀβρίκαλοισι τερπνά, κτλ. 


Kind as thou art, fair goddess, to the uncouth offspring of the many 
creatures fierce, as well as sweet unto the suckling young of all kinds that 
ranse the fied, etc.—parepwov ἐόντων (θηρῶν) literally ‘of fierce 
creatures, though they are fierce’. For the use of the form ἐών in the 
lyrics of tragedy cf. Eur. Andr. 124 ἀμφὶ λέκτρων διδύμων ἐπίκοινον 
ἐοῦσαν. ‘The reference to ferce animals is, strictly speaking, irrelevant, 
as the sympathy of the goddess had been evoked, in the case of which 
Calchas 1s speaking, by ares. But the suggestion, that her universal 
love (note the emphatic τόσσων, πάντων) extends to the savage kinds as 
well as the rest, is very much to his present purpose, which is to per- 
suade her not to involve in the punishment of the Atridae the hapless 
Iphigenia, and to propitiate her on behalf of the ‘house of the eagles’. 

I have ventured to write ἐόντων for ὄντων (M), and not λεόντων, in 
spite of the testimony that λεόντων was actually an ancient reading. 
The objection to λεόντων is mainly critical. 

In the first place λεόντων is of course inconsistent with τόσσων and 
requires us to assume that some one, without any motive, wrote τόσσων 
for τόσσον. But further if the original reading was δρύσοισιν ἀέπτοις 
μαλερῶν λεόντων, it is impossible to account for the present reading of 
M, δρέσοισιν ἀέλπτοις μαλερῶν ὄντων, descended, as the scholium shows, 
from a Ms. which had ἀέπτοις. No editor would invent, except upon 
some supposed evidence, a reading so absurd as δρόσοισιν ἀέλπτοις: 
and none would be likely to mistake a word so common as λεόντων. 
On the other hand, if ἐόντων was the original, the history is simple. 
To the line as it originally stood were appended two marginal notes, 
ὄντων and λείπει τὸ A, the first explaining ἐόντων, the second on the 
contrary proposing the correction of it given by the Etym. Mag, 
λεόντων. The two notes indicated in fact the two ancient opinions 
about the reading. ‘The scribe of M, or some preceding scribe, took 
the gloss ὄντων as a correction into the text: as the note λείπει τὸ A 
had so lost its application, he or some other put the ἃ into the wrong 
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word, thus manufacturing ἀέλπτοι. The existence of the reading 
λεόντων is perfectly well accounted for as a mere slip of memory. 
The quotations of the ancients are even more inaccurate than those 
of the present day; nothing would be more likely than that a writer 
who was concerned only with the use of δρόσος should be misled by 
μαλερών into the false quotation of the etymologist. 

It may be added that ons have nothing to do with the matter, 
either directly or indirectly. 


E. 


wv. 183—185. Ζῆνα δέ τις προφρόνως ἐπινίκια κλᾷάζων 
τεύξεται φρενῶν τοπάν. 
MS. κλαζων...τὸ πᾶν. 


Scholia. 184 ἐπὶ ἐλπίδι νίκης. 185 ὁλοσχερῶς φρόνιμος ἔσται. 


The general meaning here is clear, ‘ trust in Zeus will not be misplaced, 
his strength is invincible’. Upon the words three questions arise :— 
(1) as to the sense of προφρόνως, (2) as to the reading κλάζων, (3) as to 
the reading ro wav. It will be convenient to take (3) first. 

In a paper in the Journal of Philology, Vol. 1X., it was pointed out 
that the existence and use of the words τοπάζω, ὑποτοπέω, ἄτοπος and 
others, warranted, under the general laws of Greek formation, the 
assumption that there also existed the corresponding words τοπή (or 
toma) and τόπος a conjecture, guess, and τοπάω fo guess, a parallel form 
to rorafw: that these words are very liable to be confused with others: 
and that they should be borne in mind in interpreting our Mss., 
especially those of the tragedians. These positions, in their general 
and a priort bearing, have not, so far as I know, been disputed; and 
are approved by (among others) Mr A. Sidgwick'. In the paper 
mentioned were collected the passages which seemed to require 
consideration from this point of view, among them zw, 185, 687, 982 of 
this play, each exhibiting the ambiguous letters romay. Mr Sidgwick 
prefers ro wav in each and, as will be seen from my text, I agree with 
him as to the two last, though as to τι. 687 with much hesitation. In 
the present passage I believe that ro wav cannot be construed, and 
that τοπᾶάν is right. Mr Sidgwick (with modern editors generally) 
accepts the explanation of the scholia, and translates ‘shall find wisdom 
altogether’. But the sense put upon τεύξεται φρενῶν cannot be got 
from the words. Φρένες (or φρήν) does not mean ‘wisdom’, it means a 


1 See his edition of the Agamemnon, App. 11. ‘The a priort probability’ etc. 
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sense is no argument to the contrary, as may be seen from innumerable 
other compounds, ¢.g. πρόδικος, zpoyoros, προεῖδον. προεῖτον, τρογίγνομαι. 
προδίδωμε, all of which have various meanings. 

Lastly as to the reading κλάζων ἐπινίκια singing soncs of τι. OF 
κλᾷζων (the quasi-Doric equivalent for κληίζων) ἐπινίκια giving titles of 
victory. The ms. offers the choice, for the presence or absence of the 
tola subscript is nothing. My reasons for preferring κλάζων are (1) that 
the name of Zeus is the topic of the passage (z. 170) and the significance 
of that name has already been hinted (see τ΄. 175 and the reference given 
above); (2) that κλάζω, which applies properly to harsh discordant 
sounds, such as the screaming of birds (τ΄. 48), always, even in its looser 
applications, signifies the quality or tone of the sound, as deep or harsh 
or repellent or terrible or the like (see zz. 165, 211), whereas here no such 
suggestion can be intended. The only apparent cases I can find to 
support the view that κλάζων could mean merely fo sing are Soph. Trach. 
206, and Eur. πη go5. But in the first there is an antithesis between 
the treble voices of women and ἀρσένων κλαγγά the masculine bass; 
and in the second the terms κιθάρᾳ κλάζεις, addressed to Apollo, are 
purposely offensive (see the context) and suggest a comparison l-etween 
the ‘song’ of the cruel god and the ‘screams’ of a bird of prey. 


F. 


vu. 286—7. XO. πότερα δ᾽ ὀνείρων φάσματ᾽ εὐτιθη σέβεις; 
ΚΛ, οὐδ᾽ ὄψαν᾽ ἄν λάβοιμι βριζοίσης φρενύς. 

οὐ δόξαν Μ. οὐδ᾽ Spay’ Wecklein. I have accepted, provisionally at 
least, his suggestion, agreeing with him that the text is faulty. 

Dr Wecklein explains his reading thus: “οὐδ᾽ ἄν λάβοιμι, das ist, 
‘ich verwahre mich dagegen, dass ich hinnehme (καὶ χαίρειν κελεύω). 
Vgl Lum. 228 οὐδ᾽ ἂν δεχοίμην ὥστ᾽ ἔχειν τιμὰς σέθεν, Soph. Ant. 73° 
ΚΡ. ἔργον γάρ ἐστι τοὺς ἀκοσμοῖντας σέβειν; AIM. οὐδ᾽ ἄν κελείσαιμ᾽ 
εὐσεβεῖν εἰς τοὺς κακούς ". In these passages ‘I would not so much as’ 
stands for ‘I would not care to’, and so Dr Wecklein takes οὐδ᾽ 
ἄν... λάβοιμι here. 

So far however I cannot follow him. This would require, as Dr 
Wecklein himself shows by his citations and his lemma, the order οὐδ᾽ 
dv λάβοιμι ὄψανα. 

If οὐδ᾽ ὄψαν᾽ ἂν λάβοιμι is right, the translation is / would not accept 
even the ὄψανα of a sleepy mind, and we must distinguish opava, as 
something more valid or convincing, from ὀνείρων φάσματα. Such a 
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G. 


UV. 313. πλέον καίουσα τῶν εἰρημένων. 


Weil’s translation here is certainly right. The alternative ‘raising a 
fire larger than those before mentioned’ is not only prosaic but pointless 
and even absurd. The beacon on Cithaeron, which has the smallest 
distance of all to light, cannot be meant to be represented as larger than 
that of Athos, which was to ‘pass the wide main’. But that it might be 
* greater than was commanded’ is natural enough. 

It may be thought, and it seems to me very probable, that there ts a 
particular intention in this compliment paid to the enthusiasm shown 
upon the occasion of the triumph of Hellas over Asia by ‘the watchers 
upon Cithaeron’. On the north slope of Cithaeron, the side to which 

the message came, lay the little town of Plataea, the whole of whose 
fighting force, unsolicited and alone, came over the mountain to join 
the Athenian army just before the battle of Marathon, while all the 
other Greek cities delayed and made excuses. This service, which 
produced the deepest impression upon the Athenians and was 
constantly commemorated in their public prayers, cannot, I think, 
have been forgotten by the writer or any Athenian hearer of these lines. 
For the facts and an eloquent commentary upon them sce Grote, Part 
11., Chap. 36. From this point of view the text is much more than 
defensible, and the alternative reading to be next mentioned derives 
no support from any difficulty in the ms. 

προσαιθρίζουσα πόμπιμον φλόγα : raising to the skies a missive flame. 
These words are cited, without name of author, by Hesychius. It was 

proposed by Dindorf to place them here after φρουρά, and though not 
50 pointed and apposite as the ms. reading, they fit the place with an 
exactness surprising if accidental. On the whole it seems most probable 
that the quotation of Hesychius really is a very ancient reading of this 
passage, and it is quite possible that both readings descend from the 
poet himself. 


H. 


v. 326. νικᾷ δ᾽ ὁ πρῶτος καὶ τελευταῖος δραμών. 


But the winner ts he who ran first and last. The difficulty found in 
this verse is attested by a great variety of interpretations, of which a 
terse summary is given by Mr Sidgwick. On the one hand the natural 
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I. 


V2’. 357—359. θεοῖς δ᾽ ἀναμπλάκητος εἰ μόλοι στρατός, 
ἐγρηγορὸς τὸ πῆμα τῶν ὁὀλωλότων 
γένοιτ᾽ ἄν, εἰ πρόσπαια μὴ τύχοι κακά. 


As will be seen from the notes, the difficulty of this passage has 
arisen, in my judgment, entirely from wrong punctuation. With the 
common punctuation (as above) it is given up by the majority, who 
propose emendations. Those who retain it, as for example Mr Sidgwick, 
interpret it thus: “‘ But if the army returned without such offence to 
the gods, the woe of the dead might yet wake, if sudden ills did not 
befall’. The second ‘if’ is a repetition of the first in other words... ‘if 
they kept free of such offence (and accordingly) if no...sudden judgment 
befell’.”. The sense of this is, I conceive, right, and the supposed 
accumulation of parallel hypothetic clauses is not in itself impossible. 
But where, as here, the clauses are separated, the effect is, and is 
admitted to be, to produce very great obscurity. And there are other 
objections. It does not appear why the judgments of the gods should 
be distinguished from the Nemesis of the dead as necessarily ‘sudden’. 
Surely either danger might fall at once or fall later. And further, with 
this punctuation the words γένοιτ᾽ av are, if not superfluous, wholly 
without emphasis. But according to their place in the sentence and in 
the verse they ought to be emphatic; and the result is feebleness. 1 
do not however think this punctuation and explanation impossible, but 
only that it makes difficulty without cause. 

Of the emendations, the majority have for object to get rid of the 
negative in avaprAaxyros, the earliest being apparently Canter’s θεοῖς 
δ᾽ οὐκ ἀναμπλάκητος, the simplest that of Pauw θεοῖς δ᾽ av ἀμπλάκητος (a 
word however not unimpeachable), and the best ἐναμπλάκητος (adopted 
by Dindorf). The sense would then be, ‘if the army return having 
offended the gods, the woe of the dead may wake, if no sudden 
mischief should occur’. But this, if somewhat less obscure, is still 
unsatisfactory. The last clause still comes too late, as an awkward 
afterthought, and its relation to the whole is. still difficult to perceive. 
And fresh difficulty is even introduced, for the emphasis on θεοῖς, 
necessary according to the first view (and my own), is no longer necessary 
or proper when there is no antithesis between ‘the gods’ and ‘the 
dead’. 

13—2 
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Dr Wecklein, following H. L. Ahrens, by transposition and correc- 
tion produces this, 


θεοῖς δ᾽ dvapwAdxyros εἰ μόλοι στρατός, 
κάμψαι διαύλου θάτερον κῶλον πάλιν 
γένοιτ᾽ ἄν, εἰ πρόσπαια μὴ τεύχοι κακὰ 
ἐγρηγορὸς τὸ πῆμα τῶν ὁλωλότων. 
This though not faultless (κάμψαι... γένοιτ᾽ dy is ποῖ an elegant 
construction) might pass in itself; but the changes are very bold and, 
as I think, unjustifiable. 


J. 


v. 363. XO. β΄. γύναι, κατ᾽ ἄνδρα σώφρον᾽ εὐφρόνως λέγεις. 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀκούσας πιστά σου τεκμήρια 
θεοὺς προσειπεῖν εὖ παρασκευάζομαι" κτλ. 

Here for the first time a question presents itself, which will occur 
several times hereafter in the play. What is the character of the 
speaker ? 

It is commonly assumed that every speaker, who is not one of the 
principal actors, is one of the elders, by whom are sung the great odes 
of the play. In the foregoing Introduction (§ 3) I have tried to show 
that there is no a priort ground for assuming this. It is plain from the 
plays themselves, that in Greek drama there were often on the stage 
together, besides the principal actors, subordinate persons of various 
descriptions. It is @ priori not probable, that all speaking should be 
confined, against manifest convenience, to one sort of persons. And 
in fact the assumption that there is only one chorus and only one class 
of χορευταΐ makes in the Agamemnon great and hopeless difficulties. 

Here we have two speeches, neither of which can be assigned to 
any of the principal actors, separated by a speech from Clytaemnestra 
(77. 329-366). The attitude of the two speakers towards the subject 
before them is not merely different but diametrically opposed. The 
first speaker (v. 329) treats the queen’s proffered ‘proof’ of the Greek 
victory with a reserve which is barely saved from discourtesy. He 
distinctly declines to act upon it at once, and requests that the amazing 
story may be repeated again ‘in full detail’. His behaviour is in fact 
only distinguished from the open incredulity of the speakers at the 
close of the following ode (v. 481) by such a decent disguise as the 
queen’s presence necessarily commands. 
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On the other hand the second speaker, he of the lines now before 
us, is entirely satisfied with the queen and her statement. Contra- 
dicting the other almost in his own terms, he says that after the sure 
proofs which he has heard ‘he for his part’ (note éyw) ‘will thank the 
gods for the victory’, which is exactly what the first declines to do, till 
he has heard something more. 

Now if these two speakers are the same person (or persons in like 
situation) what explains this change of mind? What has Clytaemnestra 
said to satisfy his curiosity and remove his hesitation? He asked for a 
repetition, with details, of the statement about the beacons. The queen 
has not taken the least notice of his request. Her reflexions may or 
may not be very laudable and wise, but what have they to do with the 
‘evidence’ of the victory ? 

I am by no means the first to notice these difficulties, though they 
are commonly raised only to be thrust aside again. Thus on 7. 331 Dr 
Wecklein says, that the speaker ‘desires a repetition, a wish which 
Clytaemnestra satisfies to this extent, that she gives in v. 332, Τροίαν 
᾿Αχαιοὶ τῇδ᾽ ἔχουσ᾽ ἐν ἡμέρᾳ, the substance of the beacon-message, and 
appends to it reflexions’ etc. If the speaker is content with this 
measure of satisfaction, he might surely have spared the queen the 
doubtful compliment of his request. The question which Clytaemnestra 
has professed to answer in the foregoing description of the beacons is 
the question of v. 292, ‘What messenger could possibly come so 
quick?’ Here is the ‘amazing’ circumstance which provokes further 
enquiry. And the queen satisfies this enquiry by stating that the 
victory is this day won? 

It would be hard, I think, for two speeches to offer stronger internal 
evidence that they do not proceed from the same lips, than 15 contained 
in the two before us. We shall not look far for external confirmation. 

It is plain that the second speaker, whoever he is, 15 also the singer, 
or one of the singers, of the hymn in anapaestic march-time which 
immediately follows. He proposes to praise the gods for the victory, and 
he does so accordingly. But are these the singers of the following 
strophic ode? If so, what is the meaning of the first line of the 
ode (v. 379)? 


Διὸς πλαγὰν ἔχουσ᾽ ἀνειπεῖν. 


Tis a stroke of Zeus which they are able to proclaim. The ms. (f) 
has ἔχουσαν εἰπεῖν with the word ἔχουσαν corrected to ἔχουσ, It is 
palpable that ἔχουσ᾽ ἀνειπεῖν is the tradition thus represented. The 
suggested emendations ἔχεις ἀνειπεῖν (Schmidt), ἔχοις av εἰπεῖν (Karsten), 
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ἔχουσιν εἰπεῖν (Cod. Fara. i.e. Triclinius), and the forced explanation of 
this last, Διὸς wAayay ἔχουσιν εἰπεῖν, by ‘they (the Trojans) have the 
blow of Zeus to tell of’—all these are but mutually contradictory 
testimonies to the impossibility, upon the current assumption as to the 
course of the preceding scene, of reading and translating the verse in 
the obvious way. 

But give up the attempt to assign all the speaking and singing to 
the same persons, and there is no difficulty at all. The queen comes 
naturally not unattended ; and from the course of the play both before 
and afterwards it is evident (as was shown in the /nfroductton) that by 
this time there have gathered about her many of those who are in her 
secret. It is they who here interfere to rescue her from an embarrassing 
and dangerous situation. She has partly missed her effect. Those who 
are to be deceived have found her story more wonderful than con- 
vincing. They believe her to be the victim of a delusion (v. 489) and 
have shown a desire to press enquiries impossible to satisfy and perilous 
to elude. Her accomplices take up the cue and, to cover her escape, play 
the required part of plain citizens, who feel none of these doubts. They 
admire her wisdom and good feeling. They think her evidence certain. 
They will offer thanks to heaven accordingly. While they perform this 
impious mockery, driven like other liars farther than they meant, the 
queen retires, and the elders are left to act as they may. 

They act precisely as might be expected, so as, if possible, not to 
commit themselves in any event. To the victory which the others 
‘can proclaim’, they refer in brief, vague, and carefully guarded terms 
(vz. 379—381). Then glancing off into generalities they pursue the 
reflexions with which they are themselves pre-occupied, the miserable 
cause for which the war has been waged, the sufferings which it has 
caused, and the menacing discontents which are the result of those 
sufferings. 

It then occurs to thém (v. 481) that the news of the victory, 
unproved as it 15, must be spreading; and in the vexation of this 
thought their disbelief breaks out openly, whereupon (see v. 591) this 
new turn is reported within by their observant enemies. What they 
might have done next we do not discover, for at this moment the 
herald appears and the situation is completely changed. 

As to MS. authority on the distribution of these speeches, there is 
none. ‘The ms. (following doubtless Μ itself) assigns vv. 363—366 to 
a certain ἄγγελος, first introduced in M as the speaker of vz. 270—275. 
The modern editors have properly dismissed this personage to limbo. 
Everywhere in Aeschylus the distribution of speeches is a matter of 
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discretion. The Mediceus frequently gives no more than a mark 
indicating without further specification that the speaker is changed. 
The fact is that the company commonly assigned to the Agamemnon 
does not provide characters enough for this scene and others. ‘The 
designation XO. for v. 363 is correct, though not complete. As it will 
be convenient to mark the different types of χορευταί, I have marked 
the accomplices of Clytaemnestra (who here not only speak but sing, 
like the sub-chorus of young men in Euripides’ A/ippolytus) by the 
designation XO. β΄. 


K. 


wv. 417 foll. πολὺ δ᾽ ἀνέστενον 
τόδ᾽ ἐννέποντες δόμων προφῆται, 
ἰὼ ἰὼ δῶμα δώμα καὶ πρόμοι, 
ἰὼ λέχος καὶ στίβοι φιλανορες" 
πάρεστι σιγᾶς ἄτιμος ἀλοίδορος, 
ἄδιστος ἀφεμένων ἰδεῖν. 

I am almost unwilling to vex these lines, exquisitely beautiful even 
in the doubt and obscurity which rest upon them, with any further 
attempt at exact interpretation. Whether it is worth while to do so 
must depend on the view we take as to the nature of the responsion in 
metre between strophe and antistrophe used by Aeschylus. If the last 
two verses originally corresponded syllable by syllable to vv. 438—9, 

τὸ πᾶν δ᾽ ad’ Ἑλλάδος alas συνορμένοις 

πένθεια τλησικάρδιος κτλ. 
the accidental injury must be greater than we can hope to repair. 
By writing "EAAavos (Bamberger) in v. 438 and ovyas ἀτίμους ἀλοιδόρους 
(Hermann) in v. 421 we may make these verses correspond with 
changes singly slight but not really probable. If a copyist having 
before him the simple words otyas ἀτίμους ἀλοιδόρους could convert 
them from mere inattention to something so much less obvious as 
σιγᾶς ἅτιμος adoidopos, he may have done anything, and further 
consideration is useless. The case of v. 422 is still harder: ἄπιστος 
ἐμφανῶν ἰδεῖν (Margoliouth), ποῦ believing what ts before his cyes, though 
not perhaps beyond suspicion in point of grammar, is a very striking 
suggestion and the best made: but there is nothing in it to provoke 
mistake, and if the scribe could change it into ἄδιστος ἀφεμένων ἰδεῖν, 
it must again be said that he has escaped beyond pursuit. 

But since I hold, for reasons explained in the Appendix to my 
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edition of the Septem and in Appendix II to this, that as far as the 
metre is concerned both strophe and antistrophe may be nght as they 
stand, and as I see no reason to doubt the sense of the antistrophe, 
I think it worth while to consider further the sense of this. 

The first question is, Who are the speakers, the δόμων προφῆται) 
Opinion was divided between ‘the seers of Menelaus’ house’ and ‘the 
seers of Priam’s house’, till it was pointed out independently by 
Bamberger, H. L. Ahrens, and Housman that προφήτης does not mean 
@ seer at all, but always one who interprets or speaks on bchalf of some 
one either stated or implied in the context’, and that προφῆται δόμων 
must mean ‘those who interpreted the house’ or something of this kind. 
The ‘interpreters of the house’ then, it is said, will be those who at 
the time of the flight of Helen represented the scene in the house 
of Menelaus to the elders, who would not otherwise know of it, 
‘purveyors of gossip about the royal family’ (Housman). It is however 
difficult to believe that a word closely associated with supernatural 
powers would be applied, without explanation, to such a function as 
this, even if we assume that the elders would have required ‘a 
revealer’ or ‘interpreter’, being themselves, it would seem, as likely as 
any one to have had the king’s confidence. I must hold therefore that 
the meaning of δόμων προφῆται is still to seek. 

In truth this appears to be one of those passages, which from the loss 
of knowledge, familiar at the time of writing, about the terms used and 
the story told cannot, except by guess-work, be explained at all. From 
the way in which δόμων προφήτης is here used I think it clear that it had 
some fixed conventional significance, connected, as the general use of 
the word would indicate, with divination. For instance, a person, who 
professed to report or communicate to one absent from home what 
was said in the house which he had quitted, might not unnaturally be 
called δόμων προφήτης, being an intermediary between the enquirer and 
his house, as the προφήτης θεοῦ between the enquirer and the god. 
If we may further suggest that such services were often used by 
women, when they quitted one dopos for another upon marriage, we 
should account for the mention of the προφῆται here; for the bitter 
comparison of the rape to a marriage is pursued in this play repeatedly 
and in this very passage (v. 415). The ‘home-interpreters’ will then be 
the seers who at Troy revealed to Helen and Paris what was passing at 
Argos, sighing, in spite of their intention to mock, at the suffering 
which they could see. The elders put into their mouths what they 


1 Theb. 596 is no exception to this. genitive θεῶν. 
The context sufficiently suggests the 
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know to have been the facts. The picture (whether this be the true 
account of it or no) was probably based upon some scene existing in 
literature, by reference to which it could easily be understood and 
completed. 

Now as to zw. 421—422. One thing I consider certain, that 
ἄδιστος ἀφεμένων ἰδεῖν, by whomsoever written, was not written accident- 
ally but deliberately. The nominative to πάρεστι is of course ἀνήρ, the 
Ausband, supplied from quAavopes. ᾿Αφίεσθαι γυναῖκα (see L. and Sc. 
5. τ.) is ‘to put away a wife’, and of ἀφέμενοι therefore in this context 
means Menelaus and his friends, by whom Helen, in the language of 
the robbers’ irony, has been dismissed or divorced. Take this with the 
use of ἥδιστος in Soph. “42. 105 ἥδιστος, ὦ δέσποινα, δεσμώτης ἔσω θακεῖ, 
He sits, my most delightful prisoner, within, and we see that πάρεστιν 
aduwrros ἀφεμένων ἰδεῖν is an appropriate and idiomatic description of 
Menelaus, as the Trojans might describe him in mockery of his rage 
and grief. Precisely as in the Azas, ἥδιστος describes the object of a 
malicious joy. Such words were never thrown casually together by a 
blundering pen. They were written either by the poet or by some 
singularly learned and cunning editor making poetry for Aeschylus 
after a conception of his own. I believe they were written by the poet. 
They represent the feelings which the προφῆται δόμων, speaking to the 
taste of their Trojan auditors, desired to express, sharply contrasted 
with the pathos, which they felt in their own despite. ‘The words 
σιγᾶς ἄτιμος adoidopos (literally ‘unregarded, unscolded on the part of 
the silence’ 22. ‘with none to answer his contemned invectives’) are 
conceived in the same spirit': and the ambiguity of ἰώ, expressing 
either triumph or grief, is also adapted to the purpose. 

I should translate the whole then somewhat thus: Azd oft they 
sighed, the interpreters of the home, as they said: ‘Ah, for the home! 
Aha, for the home! Aha! and ah! for the princes thereof! for the 
husband's bed yet printed with her embrace! There he stands, hts curses 
mocked with silence, the parted spouse, the sweetest sight of them all !’ 

If we were bound to change either this or the antistrophe, I would 
say, let it be the antistrophe. 


1 The common rendering of dAolSopos _— with the use of λοιδορία, λοιδορεῖν. 
(unreproachful) is scarcely in accordance 
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I. 


v?. 438. wévOaa. 


I have said in the note that I endorse unreservedly the old 
objection, formulated most recently by Mr Housman, against the 
translation of πένθεια by mourning, as if it were a possible equivalent 
for πένθος. But from this to the conclusion that the reading is corrupt 
is too long a step. 

If πένθεια is a word (and we are not entitled to assume that it was 
not, merely because we do not easily recognize its origin and meaning), 
it must signify, as τλησικάρδιος shows, a person, and, as the termination 
shows, must be a feminine of the type of βασίλεια, ἱέρεια etc. There is 
no reason why it should not be this, and from the context and other 
evidence we can fairly infer its meaning. We have a suitable stem in 
that of zev6-epos, connected according to the etymologists with the 
English Jind, and signifying at all events the idea of connexion or relation- 
ship. The termination -evs (feminine -ea) is also proper to a word 
of this class, as in ἀγχιστεύς (@ kinsman), yove’s, etc. Thus formed, 
πένθεια (with a presumable ancient masculine πενθεύς) would mean 
kinswoman, strictly perhaps ‘connexion dy affinity’, but likely to be 
so used as to include either kinship or connexion generally. Now this 
is the very thing which the context requires. It is the zwomen left 
behind, the mothers, wives, sisters, daughters of the absent men, who are 
most naturally taken as types of the anxiety at home ; nor is there of 
course any difficulty in the common usage of the person for the class, 
‘the kinswoman’ for ‘the kinswomen’. And to this révOea the genitive 
δόμων ‘kinswoman of the house’ attaches itself quite naturally. It 
would be strange, I think, if accidental error had produced so 
plausible an appearance of sense, and I would therefore retain the text, 
translating, ‘heavy in each house must be the hearts of the women-folk’. 
Another trace of this archaic group of words may be found in Πενθεὺς. 
Proper names in Greek (e.g. Medon ruler, Mnestor wover etc.) 
are often words gone out of common use. It 15 not to be supposed 
that the name of /entheus was given with consciousness of the evil 
significance found in it by fate (ἐνδυστυχῆσαι τοὔνομ᾽ ἐπιτήδειος ef): this 
intention would take all the point out of the coincidence. The name 
of ‘kinsinan’ is a happier and a more likely name to attach to an 
infant ; and Euripides has perhaps preserved a glimpse of the primitive 
sense in Κάδμος. ..τυραννίδα Πενθεῖ δίδωσι, θυγατρὸς ἐκπεφυκότι (Bacch. 44). 
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For proposed corrections see Wecklein. None are satisfactory, nor 
if πένθεια be given up can the text possibly be reduced to sense without 
being re-written. 


M. 


vv. 498 foll. κήρυκ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ἀκτῆς τόνδ᾽ ὁρῶ κατάσκιον 
κλάδοις ἐλαίας " μαρτυρεῖ δέ μοι κάσις 
πηλοῦ ξύνουρος διψία κόνις τάδε, 
ὡς οὔτ᾽ ἄναυδος οὔτε σοι δαίων φλόγα 
ὕλης ὀρείας σημανεῖ καπνῷ πυρός, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἣ τὸ χαίρειν μᾶλλον ἐκβάξει λέγων᾽ κ.τ.λ. 


On the difficulty of this passage and the impossibility of accepting 
the current interpretations I have spoken above. The only remedy 
proposed by way of correction (see Wecklein) is to read in τ. σοι ὃς 
(Stanley) or ὃ δ᾽ (Keck) for ws. It is easy to see why this has not been 
found satisfactory. It makes sense of the second clause, ‘who (or ‘he’) 
will give us the news better than by beacons’, but only to raise another 
question—What then is rade in Ὁ. 509? What does the dust testify? 
But a wholly new suggestion has lately been made by Mr Housman 
(Journal of Philology xvi. 264), which deserves to be stated in full: 


The coryphaeus catching sight of the herald sees also in the distance a cloud of dust 
which he supposes to be raised by the returning army; and the return of the army 
means something decisive, either victory or defeat. The crew of Agamemnon’s ship, if 
Aeschylus followed Homer, would be 120 men; and these together with an ἁμαξήρης 
θρόνος for Agamemnon and Cassandra, would raise in clear dry southern air a cloud of 
dust to be seen a great way off. No doubt to us the allusion seems obscurely worded ; 
but I fancy the Attic audience recognized an old friend. Of the plays of Aeschylus 
only a tithe has come down to us, but in that tithe we find Supp. 186 ὁρῶ κόνιν, ἄναυδον 
ἄγγελον στρατοῦ, and Sept. 79 μεθεῖται στρατὸς στρατόπεδον λιπών | ...aidepla κόνις με 
πείθει φανεῖσ᾽ | ἄναυδος σαφὴς ἔτυμος ἄγγελος. It may be guessed that by the time the 
poet wrote this play—three years before his death—he had so familiarised his hearers 
with the conception of κόνις as an ἄγγελος στρατοῦ that he could dispense with an 
explicit reminder. The addition κάσις πηλοῦ ξύνουρος is mere ornament, like the 
αἰόλην πυρὸς κάσιν of Sept. 481. 


Now it will, I think, be admitted that this explanation, in referring 
the ‘dust’ to the approach of the king and his company, offers at any 
rate a conception intelligible and natural, if only we can fairly find it in 
the words. The difficulties which Mr Housman leaves are those which 
he has himself perceived. First, although it is probable enough that 
the notion of ‘dust’ as ‘announcing’ the approach of a large body was 
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familiar to the audience of Aeschylus’, we still feel the want here 
of some indication that the dust is actually seen in the distant 
landscape. Secondly, we are still without any light upon καάσις πηλοῦ 
ξύνουρος Supia. Mr Housman justifies this as mere ornament by the 
traditional reference to Sep/. 481. But the parallel will not bear a 
moment’s examination. ‘To describe the red smoke which proceeds 
from the mouth of a fire-breathing monster as ‘smoke akin to fire’ 
is ornament indeed, and appropriate ornament. But is it equally 
appropriate, is it ornamental at all, to describe the dust-cloud raised by 
men marching as ¢hirsty dust, sister and neighbour to mire? Thirsty, 
though not very suitable to dust in the air, might pass as a mere 
epithet of dryness, but sister and neighbour to mire gives surely just the 
suggestions which are not appropriate. Here then are the points to 
which, following Mr Housman’s lead, we should direct our attention. 
Considering so, it will occur to us that the obscurest point of all, so 
far, is the word vvovpos. I have used above the common rendering 
‘neighbour’. But ξύνουρος really means conterminous, bordering upon, 
marching with, and is applied always to contiguous termitories or other 
figures of space. Nowif we should grant that dust, as such, whether 
on clothes or in the air or wheresoever, might be called akin fo mire, 
as being a thing of the same class (?), yet why should these kinsmen 
have contiguous territories? The idea of ‘dust contiguous to mud’ 
is simple enough; the dust of a road, for example, is ‘contiguous’ to 
the mud of the ditch: but dust in the air is not contiguous to mud, 
nor is dust in general. In short, to have a satisfactory sense, the de- 
scription πηλοῦ ξύνουρος κόνις must be not metaphorical at all, but local 
Now the speakers are looking out towards the sea over Argolis, a 
land so notorious for its dryness as to have been named from Homeric 
times Zhe Thirsty (πολυδίψιον “Apyos, cf. “Apyous διψία χθών Eur. Ak. 
563). The streams are scanty and in the summer fail entirely, so that 
the Argives had a legend that Poseidon, defeated in a contest with 
Athena for the possession of the land, avenged himself by cutting off 
the water (Pausanias 2. 15.5). For this reason in the Supplsces (784) 
the swarthy fugitives from Egypt, who have found refuge in Argolis, 
seeing that their pursuers are near, and calling upon the land to hide 
them, wish that they might themselves be turned into dust and mix 
indistinguishably with the black clouds which are sweeping over the 
downs. In reference therefore to the plain of Argos the description 
διψία κόνις is not merely appropriate, but almost sufficient of itself in 


1 Some confirmatory evidence as to Sepffem, Appendix IT. 
this will be found in my edition of the 
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‘the circumstances to suggest the local use. But this dust is ‘sister 
to the mire, contiguous to him’, Why so? Here is the more 
exact description of the plain of Argos: ‘The eastern side is much 
higher than the western; and the former suffers as much from a 
deficiency as the latter does from a superabundance of water. A 
recent traveller (Mure) says that the streams in the eastern part of the 
plain are all drunk up by the thirsty soil, on quitting their rocky beds 
for the deep arable land. ...The western part of the plain, on the 
contrary, is watered by a large number of streams, and at the south 
western extremity near the sea there is besides a large number of 
copious springs, which make this part of the country @ marsh or morass 
(the marsh of Lerna)...In the time of Aristotle this part of the plain 
was well-drained and fertile, but at the present day it is again covered 
with marshes.’ (Mure, abridged in Smith’s Dictionary of Geography 1. 
p- 209.) A glance at the map will show the situation; and see also 
the account in Pausanias (11. 36. 6—7) of the journey from Argos to 
Lerna. Now the mud or ooze of watery land, of the Egyptian Delta 
for instance, is called among other things πηλός (see L. and Sc. s. τ. 
From these facts and the evidence of the context here it is a reasonable 
conclusion that ¢he brother and sister whose lands lie side by side, the 
Dust and the Mire, is simply an ancient and traditional description of 
Argolis, parched in its eastern part, drenched in its western. The 
speakers are looking from Argos eastwards towards the sea, across the 
waterless region ; and it is therefore the Sister, the Dust, which tells them 
that a large body of men is approaching from the port. Even if the 
conception of dust announcing an army was not, as it is likely to have 
been, an Aeschylean commonplace, the local description is quite 
sufficient to show what is meant, especially interpreted, as on the stage, 
by the gestures of the actors. On seeing the herald they naturally look 
out over the country to see what comes behind. The sight of the dust 
assures them that he is followed bya crowd, and that his news therefore 
must be important and is probably decisive. As we have seen in the 
Introduction, the party with the king would be very large, consisting 
not only of his own soldiers and companions, but of those who had 
gone to meet him and bring him as rapidly as possible to the fortress. 
This indication that they are now in sight is extremely important to the 
plot. The critical situation created by the arrival of the herald could 
not possibly have been maintained for any great length of time. 

As is said in the notes, the reference to the ‘olive houghs’ 15 itself 
a touch of local colour and thus leads up naturally t the local 
description which follows it, 
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unsound, the most probable is that of Merkel, that after v. 580 a verse 
is lost by which ποτωμένοις was explained. Against all the mere 
corrections (such as ποτωμένῳ Heath, rade... ποτώμενα Weil) there is this 
general objection that they do not account for the reading we find. If 
the text is not sound, though I believe it is, we had better suppose a 
lacuna. 


O. 


v. 655. ξυνώμοσαν yap ὄντες ἔχθιστοι τὸ πρὶν 
πῦρ καὶ θάλασσα, καὶ τὰ πίστ᾽ ἐδειξάτην 
φθείροντε τὸν δύστηνον ᾿Αργείων στρατόν. 

As to the primary meaning of these lines there is no difficulty. 
The only question to be raised is whether we are to look beyond this. 
It will be recognized as suitable to the genius of Greek tragedy that 
one who Is unconsciously in imminent danger should unconsciously use 
expressions exactly signifying his danger to the audience better in- 
formed. I believe Aeschylus has here sought that effect. ‘A conspiracy’, 
says the man, ‘was made between utter foes, πῦρ and θάλασσα, and 
for pledge of their league they destroyed the hapless army of Argos’. 
Now the speaker himself and the remnant that are returned are about 
to be ensnared, and some if not all of them to be slain, by ‘a conspiracy' 
between two that had been utter foes’, Clytaemnestra, that is, and 
Aegisthus, the hereditary enemy of Agamemnon’s house. If then the 
parts of these two conspirators are properly symbolized by πῦρ and 
θάλασσα, the coincidence 15 such as I at least cannot believe to be 
unintentional. 

As to the πῦρ it is, I hope, unnecessary to say more. More than 
half of this play is occupied with the part which, under the direction of 
Aegisthus, ‘the fire’ contributes to the plot by which Agamemnon fell. 
It remains then to ask whether θάλασσα is in like manner a symbol of 
the part contributed by Clytaemnestra. 

Now if we read the strange and thrilling speech which the queen 
pronounces while her husband passes along the purple-strown pathway 
to his death (v. 949) 


ἔστιν θάλασσα----τίς δέ νιν κατασβέσει ;— 
τρέφουσα πολλῆς πορφύρας ἰσάργυρον 
κηκῖδα παγκαίψνιστον, εἱμάτων βαφάς... 
1 Cf. Cho. 976 ξυνώμοσαν μὲν θάνατον foregoing history which we have now no 


ἀθλίῳ πατρὶ καὶ ξυνθανεῖσθαι" καὶ τάδ᾽ means of tracing fully. 
εὐόρκως ἔχει, an allusion to details in the 
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and compare it with her description of the bloody bath-robe folded 
about his corpse (v. 1382) 
πλοῦτον εἵματος κακόν, 
and again with the description of the same as it 15 produced long after 
by Orestes (Cho. 1008) 
μαρτυρεῖ δέ μοι 

φᾶρος τόδ᾽ ὡς ἔβαψεν Αἰγίσθου ξίφος. 

φόνου δὲ κηκὶς ξὺν χρόνῳ ξυμβάλλεται 

πολλὰς βαφὰς φθείρουσα τοῦ ποικίλματος, 
and again with the narrative of Orestes in the Eumentdes (464) 

ποικίλοις aypevpact 

κρύψασ᾽, ἃ λουτρῶν ἐξεμαρτύρει φόνον, 
we shall feel that the ‘sea full of welling crimson’, of which in the lines 
first quoted the murderess is really thinking, is the bloody bath, in 
which the colours of the fatal robe would be blotted out in one tint 
more precious than them all. Is there then reason to believe that the 
term θάλασσα was so applied to α bath as to make the phrase sip 
καὶ θάλασσα in the passage before us intelligible as an allusion to it? 
I think there is. There is evidence that for a /ustra/ bath of ceremony, 
such as was that which Agamemnon took’, the term θάλασσα was 
technical. This supposition will explain a passage of well-known 
difficulty in Aristophanes, where the rites are described which are 
practised in curing the blind Plutus at the temple of Asclepios (Pi. 
656), 

50) πρῶτον μὲν αὑτὸν ἐπὶ θάλατταν ἤγομεν, 
ἔπειτ᾽ ἔλουμεν. 
There is nothing in the circumstances there described to make it likely 
that the real sea was accessible, and the abrupt appearance of this 
θάλαττα in the description has naturally caused perplexity. But the 
difficulty disappears if the water of purification as such was called 
θάλασσα. And this is probable enough in itself. That mysterious 
qualities of purification were attributed to sea-water 1s shown by the 
proverb 
θάλασσα κλύζει πάντα τἀνθρώπων κακά (Eur. ΖΛ. Ζ' 1191). 


Where the sea was accessible it was for lustral purposes preferred 
(Soph. 4# 654), and for the purpose of lustration salt water was 


1 Eum. 636 dpolry περώντι λουτρά: fact the bath which one coming from ἃ 
here and elsewhere the ritual term λουτρά journey and from war would properly 
is applied to it repeatedly. It was in take as preliminary to sacrifice. 
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artificially made (Theocr. 24. 96). From this belief to a ritual use of 
the term for the water of ceremonial lustration, whether actually drawn 
from the sea or not, is a natural process of language ; and that this step 
was actually taken is indicated by the gloss of Hesychius θαλασσωθείς" 
ἐγνισάμενος". 

Putting these facts together I cannot avoid the conclusion that this 
‘conspiracy of fire and water, utter enemies before’ is a phrase intention- 
ally ominous. It is manifest what an excellent opportunity for dramatic 
effect is given, when the man is made to speak accidentally in a 
manner so apt to startle the guilty consciences of those about him who 
are apprised of the deadly secret and at this moment are in the extreme 
agony of suspense. 


Pp. 


v. 817. ἀμφὶ Πλειάδων δύσιν. 


“* About midnight, at which time the lion goes to his prey and Troy 
was taken. The poet naturally marks the hour according to the time 
of the representation of the play; for in the second half of March, 
when the Great Dionysia were celebrated, the setting of the Pleiads 
occurs for observers in Greece between ten and eleven at night (Keck, 
Neue Jahrb. 1862, p. 518). Wecklein. 

I think that I ought to mention this new interpretation of these 
words, because the traditional interpretation, which I accept, is in my 
view of the play not unimportant to the plot. But I cannot say that I 
hold the alternative possible. The passages cited by previous com- 
mentators (see the note) prove, I think, that ‘He setting of the Pletads 
had a fixed conventional significance, established long before the time 
of Aeschylus and still familiar; it marked the season of the winter 
storms and the end of the season for sailing. But apart from this, I do 
not see how, without explicit specification of the time of year, the setting 
of a constellation could possibly be used as the mark of a particular hour 
of the day. Surely the audience could not be expected to bethink 
themselves, or indeed to know, at what hour the Pleiads set at the time 
of the Great Dionysia; and even if they could, would it not be a strange 
device, destructive of all dramatic illusion, to make a character on the 
stage, suddenly and without any indication of the purpose, use language 


1 My attention was directed to this term θάλασσα was used also for certain 
gloss by Mr H. B. Smith, who also religious vessels; see ἐκ. Sophocles 
observes that in later Greek at least the Lexicon εὖ. θαλασσίδιον. 


ν. & A. 14 
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not intelligible at all except under the particular circumstances of the 
representation? What, we may ask, did the poet intend the actor to do, 
if the play should be repeated at some other time of the year? 

Nor do I see why Agamemnon should recall the fact that Troy was 
taken at midnight. He had only too good reason for remembering at 
this moment that it was taken just before the season of storms. The 
details of the capture of Troy have no connexion with this play and are 
never mentioned in it. It is possible indeed to detect in this passage 
an allusion to the ‘wooden horse’, but it is doubtful and at any rate 
not essential. 


Q. 


τ’. 887—894. λέγοιμ᾽ ἂν ἄνδρα τόνδε τῶν σταθμῶν κύνα, ... 
ὁδοιπόρῳ διψῶντι πηγαῖον ῥέος, --- 
τερπνὸν δὲ τἀναγκαῖον ἐκφυγεῖν ἅπαν" 
τοιοῖσδε τοίνυν ἀξιῶ προσφθέγμασιν. 


If this passage has been rightly explained above, much of the 
difficulty of it has been made, as will be seen, by the specious emendation 
of Schiitz, τοί vw for τοίνυν in Ὁ. 894. As I understand the words, 
τοίνυν is indispensable. The majority of recent texts have τοί wy, 
with full stops at ῥέος and at ἅπαν. Weil however and others are justly 
dissatisfied, and for myself I scarcely think Mr Housman too trenchant 
when he says of this reading and punctuation “That Aeschylus did 
not put Ὁ. 893 where it now stands, severing τ. 894 from the προσφθέγ- 
para to which it refers, is evident to every one who understands, I do 
not say the art of poetry, but 1 say the art of writing respectable verse” 
(Journal of Philology, Xv\. p. 269). Nor is the matter much mended 
if we move 7. 893 to some other place. If the catalogue is supposed 
to be properly ended at πηγαῖον ῥέος, there is no excuse at all for the 
addition of τοιοῖσδέ τοί νιν ἀξιῶ προσφθέγμασιν as a separate remark. 
The fact is that v7. 893—894 are feeble, irremediably feeble, both in 
themselves and in contrast to the noble lines which precede them ; and 
if we are really to explain the passage, we must accept this bathos for part 
of what we have to explain, which in the note I have endeavoured to do. 
What the MS. gives us 15 certainly not successful eloquence ; but was it 
meant to be? 

To omit the two verses (one is not enough) is a simple method, but 
purely arbitrary. Mr Housman boldly carries off vv. 8902—893 (inter- 
changed and slightly altered) to the end of the speech, and places them 
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ter v. 902. What he thus produces is certainly sense, though v. 893 is 
ill troublesome: but how then the verses came where they are we 
hould be troubled to say. 


R. 


UV. 922—933. 


It has been noticed in the Introduction that this altercation between 
Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra may have different effects according to 
he manner in which we suppose it to be delivered and acted. Does 
he king willingly change his purpose? The general opinion, which 
in such a matter has much weight, seems to be that he does, that he is 
pleased by the pomp which he pretends to dislike, and gladly submits 
to the pretended compulsion. 

Undoubtedly the words admit this and the scene might be so acted. 
But it should be pointed out that neither the words nor the circumstances 
require it. Whatever the king’s wishes, he could not, if the queen were 
resolved, escape the scene she had prepared without a scandalous and 
tidiculous disturbance which the matter in itself was not worth. Mr 
Sidgwick (Introduction, p. xvii.) speaks of ‘the almost pathetic futility 
of his pious caution in taking off his shoes, when at last he agrees to 
tread the purple.’ The futility at any rate is apparent; and I confess that 
to me the act seems to be that of a man who dislikes what he is doing but 
cannot help himself. Clytaemnestra’s object in the whole demonstration 
is to exhibit the king to the gazers in an unpopular light, to make it 
appear that he has come back from Asia with his soldiers to assume (like 
some Pausanias) the state and manners of an Asiatic tyrant. The king 
takes off his shoes by way of a counter-demonstration. But, as he 
remarks with vexation, he is still at a disadvantage (v. 937). Every 
one could see that his servants were prostrating themselves and spread- 
ing the pavement with carpets, while those at a distance could not 
appreciate or perceive his reluctance. 

Our reading of the scene will depend on the view we take of the 
king’s state of mind in relation to his wife. The impression which his 
language makes upon me is that he hates her, or rather is prepared to 
hate her, as cordially as she hates him, that he suspects her to be the 
chief thing ὅτῳ δεῖ φαρμάκων παιωνίων, and that if he had lived another 
day, she and her abettors would have assisted at a memorable demon- 
stration of his ‘kindly surgery’. If he does not fear her (and he has one 


14—2 
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moment almost of fear, 7’. 915), that is because he is necessarily ignorant 
of all that makes her formidable. 

There is another point in this scene which is well worth notice, as 
illustrating the supposed relations between Agamemnon and Clytaen- 
nestra. Ifthe king has the slightest regard for his wife or attributes to 
her any affection for him, why does he insult her by his behaviour to 
Cassandra? Is there any evidence that an Athenian audience would 
have thought it decent in a returning husband to bring ἃ δορίατητεν 
λέχος along with him in state to the door of his own house and give to 
the mistress of it a public order to receive her kindly? Contrast the 
behaviour which Sophocles attributes in like circumstances to the 
Heracles of the Zrachiniae (225 foll.), the indignation of the spectators 
when his purpose is discovered, and the bitter feelings of Deianira 
herself. The language of the king respecting Cassandra and the manner 
in which he puts her forward has, to my mind, only one _ possible 
meaning ; and if anything is required to perfect the outrage, it is the 
canting phrase with which it is accompanied. There is at any rate no 
doubt that this is the view of Clytaemnestra (see v. 1438 foll.). 


5. 


77’, 966—969. τίπτε μοι τόδ᾽ ἐμπέδως 
δεῖγμα προστατήριον 
καρδίας τερασκόπου ποτᾶται, 
μαντιπολεῖ δ᾽ κιτιλ. 


The question of the probability of the Ms. reading δεῖγμα depends 
upon our conception of the metaphor by which this passage holds 
together. The boding heart is a τερασκόπος, #.¢, a μάντις, a professional 
interpreter of signs, prodigies etc. What is the relation to this figure of 
the words δεῖγμα προστατήριον ποτᾶται ? 

‘To answer this we must start from προστατήριος, a word of well- 
marked associations. It signifies standing before or set before a door or 
gate, and applies usually to images of the gods there placed. That it 
should be used without any reference to this its proper meaning is 
unlikely, especially here, where the whole scene, with the προστατήριοι 
θεοί around, is ready to suggest the usual connexion of ideas. Secondly, 
we observe that the speakers have not a definite anticipation but only 
a vague surmise of something wrong ; or, to put the same thing in terms 
of the metaphor, the heart is not actually prophesying but only offering 
as it were to prophesy. Thus, to satisfy the context, δεῖγμα προστατήριον 


-- yn ττ ἐπὶ ey τ το στ π 
‘ 
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τερασκόπου should be something set before the door of a μάντις to 
advertise him as suck: and this something, it would seem, ποτᾶται, t.¢. 
hovers or flutters. 

Now it is a coincidence curious, if accidental, that in another place 
we find again this same rare word δεῖγμα associated with similar expres- 
sions. In the Acharnians (989) Dicaeopolis has retired into his house 
to prepare a feast of the birds which he has bought from the Boeotian ; 
and the chorus outside perceive traces of the preparations in the feathers 
which are flung out before the door. This they describe in the odd 
phrase τοῦ βίον 8 ἐξέβαλε δεῖγμα τάδε τὰ πτερὰ πρὸ τῶν θυρῶν. Clearly 
here the words τοῦ βίον δεῖγμα, as an advertisement of his way of 


‘ iving, are not such as would first occur, but are chosen for the sake of 


some familiar association. The two passages look as if they should 


_ have a common explanation and strongly suggest, I think, that the 


professional μάντις used a δεῖγμα or sign before his door, and that this 
sign was a feather or feathers (πτερά), a rebus explaining itself at once by 
the fact that πτερόν means an omen. (Aristophanes perhaps borrowed 
from this custom the notion of a dealer in πτερά (zeings) which is used in 
the Birds; see v. 1330 σὺ δὲ τὰ πτερὰ πρῶτον Sides τάδε κόσμῳ᾽ τά TE 
μουσίχ ὁμοῦ τά τε μαντικὰ καὶ τὰ θαλάττια κιτ.λ.). If this were so, 
the meaning of Aeschylus would be simple, Why doth my heart, prophet- 
Like, still set in front this fluttering sign? 

At any rate here is reason for retaining δεῖγμα provisionally and on 
the chance of more certain information. The simile will appear 
specially effective and natural, if we remember the scene, the palace-front 
‘fluttering’ doubtless with gorgeous draperies, and the door through 
which the king has just passed, according to the image suggested in 
v. 963, like a victim going to the sacrifice. 


T. 


WU. 995—1000. καὶ TO μὲν πρὸ χρημάτων 

κτησίων ὄκνος βαλὼν 

σφενδόνας ἀπ᾽ εὐμέτρου, 

οὐκ ἔδυ πρόπας δόμος 

παμονᾶς γέμων ἄγαν, 

οὐδ᾽ ἐπόντισε σκάφος. 

As is said in the note, the essential difficulty of this passage turns on 

the words σφενδόνας ἀπ᾽ evpérpov. A ‘measured sling’ seems an idea 
inapplicable, both literally and metaphorically, to a ship and its cargo. 
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Cargo may be flung away, but could not surely be slung away. 
Σφενδύνη, as the Lexicon will show, has many meanings, and this 
passage demands one more. Of course in such cases we cannot get 
beyond a guess. The main idea of the word, as of the English εἶν, 
seems to be not ¢hrowing but suspension. Thus ‘a sling for the arm’, 
‘a suspending bandage’, and the ‘bezel’, which contains the jewel of a 
ring, are called σφενδόνη. It is possible that some kind of instrument 
for suspending and weighing heavy goods was called a sing; and 
εὕμετρος points to something like this. In that case ὄκνος βαλών would 
be not the terror which flings away a cargo in a storm, but the prudent 
apprehension which sgects and refuses to embark part of a load 
found to be too heavy for the boat, though it would always be more 
profitable to take more. This would not be open to the just objection 
of Mr Housman against the common view, that ὄκνος means properly 
not ferror but shrinking, hesitating: ὄκνος would not suggest but prevent 
such prompt action as throwing away cargo ina storm. And we have 
then also a better explanation of ἀπό, discharging from the scale. This 
would give the sense adopted in the translation. 

Mr Housman (see the article cited) would correct these lines, and 
indeed the whole passage, freely. In any case, until the meaning of 
σφενδόνη in connexion with cargo can be positively ascertained, the 
whole must remain uncertain and would scarcely repay further discussion. 


U. 


v. 1076. αὐτόφονα κακὰ κάρτα᾽ vai, 
ἀνδροσφαγεῖον κτλ. 
v. 1081. κλαιόμενα τὰ βρέφη σφαγὰς 


᾿ ’ [4 
omTas τε σάρκας κτλ. 
M 1076 καρτάναι, 1081 τάδε. 


In spite of the scholium ἀντὶ τοῦ ἀγχόνῃ, which with naive in- 
difference to sense and construction assumes that xaprava: stands for 
καὶ apravg, they are right who hold that the word apravy did not 
here occur. Hanging was to the Greek mind a type of suicide, and 
with neither hanging nor suicide have we anything to do. Most 
of the bolder suggestions, ¢.g. καράτομα (Kayser), proceed on the 
assumption that the metre of Ὁ. 1076 should be corrected to that of 
v. 1081. But I think the error, a very small one, is in v. 1081. 

In v. 1076 Cassandra, as the elders observe, is ‘tracking the scent’ 
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of the Thyestean crime, coming nearer to it with each word: Vay, 227 1s 
ax accursed house, full of guilty secrets, yea, of murders unnatural, aye 
verily, a place where human victims bleed, where babes besprinkle the 
altar. The asseverations μὲν οὖν, κάρτα, and vai mark the growing 
clearness and certainty, till it rises (v. 1080) to actual vision. The word 
κάρτα, here qualifying αὐτοφόνα, is a favourite with the poet. 

In v. 1081 on the other hand we have only to adopt for rade the 
archaic demonstrative ra, in which reading, strangely enough, the later 
mss. (Florentinus, Venetus, Farnesianus) all agree. It would almost 
seem as if they must in this place have been guided by some note or 
tradition, independent of M, which has now disappeared. At any rate 
it is likely enough that rade, a correct explanation of ra, should have 
come wrongly into the text of M, as rode (a not very correct explana- 
tion) has for τὸ in Ὁ. 175. 


V. 


vv. 1167—1171. ἰὼ πρόπυργοι θυσίαι πατρὸς 
πολυκανεῖς βοτῶν ποιονόμων᾽ ἄκος δ᾽ οὐδὲν ἐπήρκεσαν 
τὸ μὴ πόλιν μὲν ὥσπερ οὖν ἔχειν παθεῖν, 
ἐγὼ δὲ θερμόνους τάχ᾽ ἐμπέδῳ Bade. 


The question presented by this last line does not perhaps admit 
complete answer. But I would call attention to one most important 
consideration overlooked. It is a common groundwork of all views 
that ἐμπέδῳ at least is wrong. Now it is, I submit, on the contrary 
certain that ἐμπέδῳ is right. Let us consider what the context requires: 
ἐγὼ δὲ κτλ. answers to πόλιν μὲν κτλ., the second part of a dependent 
antithesis being turned, as often in poetry (¢g. v. 1287), into an 
independent sentence ; ‘ Alas! how many a victim from his rich herds 
did my father sacrifice on behalf of his town! Yet they availed not at 
all to save the city from receiving such fate as it hath, while I’ etc. In 
spite of Priam’s offerings, he and his are utterly destroyed, all but 
Cassandra, and she will soon be added to the rest. Such is the 
connexion of thought. 

Now we must not suppose that by mere error the ms. could offer 
exactly what is wanted to round off the period effectively, that is 
to say, an antithesis bringing together Cassandra and Priam. That 
θερμόνους hot-brained, rash-witted is in itself an excellent word is not 
disputed, nor that it fitly applies to Cassandra, as she was regarded by 
her incredulous countrymen. But ἔμπεδος (τὸν νοῦν) solid or sound (of 
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judgment) is not only a good antithesis to θερμόνους, but ἐς apple δι 
Homer as a characteristic description to Priam, e.g. I. 20. 183 cow yp 
οἱ (Πριάμῳ) παῖδες, ὁ δ᾽ ἔμπεδος οὐδ᾽ ἀεσίφρων (see 1, and Sc. 5. 5} 
Aeschylus and his audience would not forget this; and the contrast αἱ 
the epithets here (ἐγὼ θερμόνους, ἐμπέδῳ αὑτῷ), when the prophecies of 
the ‘sick-brained ’ Cassandra have been realized in the ruin of her ‘wise’ 
father and all his kin, is a touch of irony not to be attained by copy- 
ing carelessly. Whoever wrote ἐμπέδῳ meant to oppose it, as the 
Homeric epithet of Priam, to Geppovovs. Neither is it in the manner of 
ancient editors, so far as we know them. Indeed an editor capable of 
it must have known more about Aeschylus than any one knows now 
and have had much better material for his text. 

From this antithesis then we have to start, whether for interpretation 
or correction. Nor is there room fot much variation of meaning: ἐγὺ 
δὲ θερμόνους τάχα πρὸς ἔμπεδον αὐτὸν éppyow—something like this is 
what we should look for. But again, in the verb at least this is exactly 
what we have; for that the intransitive βάλλειν fo fall, fo go was used 
for ἔρρειν is proved by the popular phrases Badd’ és μακαρίαν, βαλλ᾽ ἐς 
κόρακας etc.: nor are we in a position to say that the popular use 
might not find a parallel in archaic poetry. 

The question then narrows itself to this, whether the case of éuwéde 
could be constructed with Badd in the sense required, a question 
difficult to answer. An ordinary locative dative would offer no difficulty. 
In the older grammar of poetry βάλλειν (in the sense of gotng 20) would 
naturally take that case, on the analogy of πεδίῳ πέσε, οὔδει ἐρείσθη, 
θαλάσσῃ ἔλσαι ᾿Αχαιούς etc. (Kiihner Gr. Gramm. ὃ 423. 4; Monro 
Homeric Grammar § 145. 4) and of the transitive βάλλω (Eur. Med. 
1285 etc.). ‘The extant ‘locatival datives of persons’ (Monro #7. G. 
§ 145. 4) do not offer a parallel, and we should scarcely expect it. But 
there is, I think, good reason here for a construction not exactly proper 
to a personal object. The ruined city, the slaughtered Trojans, and the 
dead king, who is the type of the whole, are not here truly conceived 
as persons at all. They are, if we may mark the latent metaphor more 
precisely, the heap o# which the survivor will soon be flung. In the 
circumstances I do not myself feel the locative case to be unnatural. If 
there is error, it is in βαλώ, but I do not suspect it. 

The elision of τάχα is noticeable, being generally confined in 
Aeschylus to set phrases such as τάχ᾽ ἄν, τάχ᾽ εἴσομαι (see on v. 898), but 
it is not a ground for objection. 
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W. 


v. 1210, ΧΟ. πῶς Sor ἄνακτος ἦσθα Λοξίον κότῳ ; 
ΚΑ. ἔπειθον οὐδέν᾽ οὐδὲν ὡς τάδ᾽ ἥμπλακον. 


All texts here adopt some conjectural reading, for the most part one 
Of these two: 


πῶς δῆτ᾽ ἄνακτος 700a Λοξίου κότον ; Wieseler : 
πῶς δῆτ᾽ ἄνατος ἦσθα Λοξίον κότῳ ; Canter: 


both assuming the sense to be How then could Apollo punish thee? 
From the first, though ἄνακτος is feeble and the use of ἦσθα (didst thou 
JeeZ) very doubtful, the sense sought can perhaps be obtained. The 
S©@cCond, though largely supported, seems to me impossible. The words 
©Quld only mean How didst thou escape the anger of Loxias? to which 
© answer does not correspond; nor can the Elders, who know the 
Sty by rumour (τ. 1683) and are drawing it out by leading questions, 
Paassibly suppose that Cassandra did escape’. Moreover, as Blomfield 
“Aid, usage would require not κότῳ but xorov. 
But further there is error in the assumption, common to both 
S Uggestions, as to the sense required. There is nothing in the foregoing 
tive to prompt the question How then could Apollo punish thee? 
he god might have taken vengeance in a hundred ways. From the 
“mphasis laid upon ἤδη in vv. 1208 and 1209 it 15 clear that the problem 
‘was this. Before Cassandra proved false, Apollo had a/ready conferred 
the prophetic gift. Now it was the established rule that “the gods 
themselves cannot recall their gifts”. How then, asks the enquirer, 
could he undo what had been done? Cassandra answers that he did so, 
and shows how. He left the prophetic gift (which he might not take 
away) but yet effectually annulled it by causing her never to be believed. 
From this point of view we shall see that there is in v. 1210 no 
error at all, or at most a mere editorial error of accentuation. “Avaxros 
ig mot the genitive of ἄναξ but the verbal adjective from ἀνάγειν, 
Tepresented in Latin by revocabilis*. ‘That which 15 οὐκ avaxrov τινι, alicui 
Ston revocabile, is that which he cannot bring back or which, as we should 
Say, ‘has escaped beyond his reach’. Cassandra, having received 
the stipulated reward upon a mere promise and before performance, 


1 Cho. 539 καὶ πῶς drpwroy κτλ. differs 2 On the question of accentuation see 
essentially both in the form of the question ἔἔπακτος or ἐπακτός. 
and in the form of the answer. 
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might have seemed to be Jeyond the reach of Loxias’ wrath; and the 
question asked is, how then the angry god could bring her back into 
his power. The use of the word was probably suggested by the legal 
associations of ἀνάγειν and avaywyy as applied to the process for the 
recovery of what was paid by mistake or fraud. 

In vv. 1205—1208 there is dispute as to the meaning of παλαιστής, 


νόμῳ, and ἡρημένη, upon which I shall only say that I believe the text 
to be sound. 


Χ. 


Ww. 1227—1229. οὐκ οἷδεν οἷα γλῶσσα μισητῆς κυνός, 
λέξασα κἀκτείνασα φαιδρόνους δίκην 
ἄτης λαθραίου, τεύξεται κακῇ τύχῃ. 

These lines, according to the explanation which I take, by combina- 
tion, from Mr Macnaghten and Mr Bury (partly anticipated many years 
ago by Mr E. S. Thompson), are open to one objection, not, I think, 
serious. There is undoubtedly great boldness of. metaphor in saying 
that ‘a tongue...reaches forth a cast’. But we must observe that there is 
no mixture of metaphors, for there is only one metaphor: γλῶσσα is not 
metaphorical at all; neither is κυνός properly speaking metaphorical ; it 
is simply an opprobrious term for the adulteress. Except in ἐκτείψασα 
δίκην (secondary sense) there is no metaphor, and to this metaphor 
τεύξεται is accurately adapted. It is also material that the words 
γλῶσσα and δίκην are far from each other, and the transition is neatly 
smoothed by the intermediate steps λέξασα and ἐκτείνασα. The real 
subject being C/ytaemnestra, γλῶσσα easily drops out of view. And 
besides, the allusive force of ἐκτείνασα and of δίκην would go far to 
palliate what otherwise might not please. When a writer wishes to 
make verbal points of this kind (and Aeschylus loved them, though 
there is a great difference in this respect between the Seven against 
Thebes for instance and the Agamemnon), he often does some violence 
to his language. The transition supposed is very different in kind from 
the grotesque and unthinkable imagery of γλῶσσα κυνὸς λείξασα κάκ- 
τείνασα φαιδρὸν οὖς (Ahrens and Madvig) ‘a tongue licking and pointing 
a joyful ear’. 

Of my own previous remarks on the passage (Journal of Philology, 
x. 299) I find in the negative part nothing to change; but the reference 
to 2. 902, pointed out by Mr Macnaghten, makes it very improbable 
that δίκην ts wrong, and thus puts out of court my suggested correction, 
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as well as the late Dr Munro’s (δοκὴν J. Ph. Χι. p. 133) and many 
others. What was wanted was something to make natural, with δίκην, 
the use of the verb ἐκτείνειν and the genitive ἄτης AaOpaiov. Exactly 
that Mr Bury supplies. If it is to be objected against Mr Bury that we 
have not another specimen of δίκη (or δική) = βόλος, that objection will 
not be made by me. Δίκη necessarily meant cas¢ in Greek, as long as 
the verb δικεῖν existed and was known, and might have been used in 
that sense by Aeschylus, even if (to take a most improbable supposi- 
tion) no one had done so before or did so afterwards. 
The reading adopted by Dr Wecklein is 


οὐκ oldey olay γλῶσσα μισητή, κυνὸς 
λείξασα κἀκτείνασα φαιδρὸν οὖς δίκην, 
ἅτην λαθραῖον κτλ. 


The suggestion to separate κυνὸς from the preceding words and to 
write μισητή is attributed to Kirchhoff. I mention this as being the 
only version adopting the readings λείξασα (Tyrwhitt) and φαιδρὸν οὖς 
(Ahrens, Madvig), which appears to me at all tolerable. But after all, 
it does not really avoid the fatal phrase γλῶσσα...ἐκτείνασα ots: and 
moreover the positions of the words κυνὸς... δίκην make it difficult to 
suppose that they mean ἠέ a doy. 


Y. 


v. 1266. ir és φθόρον πεσόντ᾽ ἀγαθὼ δ᾽ apeiBopact. 


With diffidence I repeat here the conjecture offered in the Appendix 
to my edition of the Medea (and adopted by Mr Sidgwick) TECON- 
ΤΑΘΩΔ (πεσόντα θ᾽ ὧδ᾽) for TECONTALAQONA. It has at least the 
advantage of accounting perfectly by repetition of letters (TATA), for 
the corruption: see an exact parallel in Ὁ. 222 ΤΕΓΕ for re. I retain 
however ἀμείβομαι, the original reading of f, not the future ἀμείψομαι, 
easily explained as an alteration to suit διαφθερῶ Hermann’s ἐγὼ δ᾽ ap’ 
ἕψομαι (followed by Dindorf, Wecklein and others) gives no satisfactory 
account of the corruption. Moreover v. 1267, properly explained, is 
strong evidence for retaining the verb ἀμείβεσθαι. 

It was objected however to my suggestion by no less an authority 
than Munro (/. PA. x1. p. 139) (1) that δέ not re would be required, and 
(2) that “πεσόντα in such a sentence cannot be the same as xetpeva”. 
As to the second point, I can see no difference between πεσόντα apei- 
βομαι here and τὸν πεσόντα λακτίσαι πλέον (v. 876) fo spurn the man 
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who ts down, literally ‘him who has fallen’. Dr Munro cited the 
difference between θανών and τεθνηκώς. But though τεθνηκώς cannot be 
used for θανών, θανών is used for τεθνηκώς constantly. It seems to be 
purely indifferent in such cases whether the past ‘act’ be given (θανών, 
πεσών) or the resulting state (τεθνηκώς, terrwxas). The first objection 
is more solid, but I do not think it sustainable. Doubtless δέ would be 
required if ir’ ἐς φθόρον and πεσόντα ἀμείβομαι described separate actions 
entirely distinct. But they do not. The whole is one cumulative action 
and the copula τε (avd se) really joins not so much clauses as verbs. 
It is as if she said φθάρητέ re φθαρέντα τ᾽ ἀμείβομαι. So in Soph. di. 
65.4 ἀλλ᾽ εἶμι πρός τε λουτρὰ καὶ παρακτίους Aeyavas...... ἦν τε...κρύψω 
τόδ᾽ ἔγχος, where μολών resumes εἶμι as πεσόντα (εἶμι having no aorist 
participle of the sense here required) resumes tr’ ἐς φθόρον, Pind. O/. 1. go 
ἕλεν wapOer uv σύνευνον τέκε τε Aayéras ἐξ υἱούς, Lys. 13. 1 ἔπραξεν οὗτος 
τοιαῖτα δι᾿ ἃ ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ μισεῖται ὑπό τε ὑμών τιμωρηθήσεται. See other 
examples in Kihner Gr. Grammar ὃ 519, 3. Munro himself suggested 
tr’ és φθόρον πεσοιτ᾽--- -ἴθ᾽͵, ὧδ᾽ ἀμέρξομαι ‘thus will I tear you’, comparing 
the parallel scene in Eur. Zroades 451 foll. ὦ στέφη τοῦ φιλτάτου pot 
θεῶν....ἴτ᾽ ἀπ᾿ ἐμοῦ χρωτὸς σπαραγμοῖς. 


Ζ. 


vu. 1276—1277. βωμοῦ πατρῷον δ᾽ ἀντ᾽ ἐπίξηνον μένει 
θερμῷ κοπείσης φοινίῳ προσφαγματι. 


These verses have been interpreted as if θέρμῳ φοινίῳ προσφάαγματι 
were an instrumental dative, wth hot and bloody sacrifice. 1 do not 
think this possible. In the first place πρόσφαγμα cannot mean simply 
sacrifue. Yor this is cited Eur. 770. 624, where προσφάγματα is used 
of Polyxena slain at the tomb of Achilles, #¢ in its usual sense ‘an 
offering for the dead’; so also in Eur. Hee. 41 (of Polyxena), id. Hel. 
1255, id. A/c. 845. The meaning of προ- in the compound, as in other 
compounds, probably varied. In general it meant on dchalf of (xpo- = 
ὑπέρ); thus while the hving chiefs received their allotted captives Poly- 
xena was slain o# behalf of the dead Achilles. So in Eur. 2Ρλ. 7. 458, 
the human victims of Artemis are πρόσφαγμα θεᾶς slain for the goddess, 
where the object of the preposition is expressed. But Eur. e/. 1255, 
προσφαζεται μὲν αἷμα πρῶτα νερτέροις, Shows that zpo- easily lent itself to 
the temporal sense, ‘the blood shed first’, the ‘opening sacrifice’, and 
that is perhaps rather the meaning here. At the same time the common 
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meaning ‘a sacrifice for the dead’ is not inappropriate, since Agamemnon 
and his paramour are ‘wedded in death’ according to the grim concep- 
tion of Clytemnestra (v. 1447) and each therefore slain for the other. 

Secondly, θερμῷ must be a predicate and equivalent to θερμῷ ovri. 
In Aeschylus, where ¢wo adjectives are used, one almost always is 
a predicate (see on 7heb. 850), and here the separate and emphatic 
position of θερμῷ marks it clearly as such. As an epithet moreover it 
has no point. 

The construction of the dative is that which with strictly personal 
subjects is not uncommon even in the older prose writing and might 
be called a dative ‘absolute’ with as much or as little propriety as the 
corresponding genitive (Gildersleeve, Pindar Ol. and Pyth., Preface 
p- xclii.). The genitive ‘absolute’ indicates that the act or condition 
described by it stands in a relation to the main act conceived as resem- 
bling that of the origin or ‘point from which’, or some other relation 
expressed by this case. Where the relation to be described resembles 
rather that of the dative, the older language uses that case also with 
freedom. Most common are datives ‘absolute’ modelled on the 
personal dative ‘of interest’ ¢g. Herod. 6. 21 ποιήσαντι Φρυνίχῳ δρᾶμα 
Μιλήτου ἅλωσιν és Saxpva ἔπεσε τὸ θέητρον, Thuc. 4. 120 ἀποστᾶσι δ᾽ 
αὐτοῖς ὁ Βρασίδας διέπλευσε: but there are also datives ‘absolute’ resem- 
bling the instrumental, as Theocr. 13. 29 Ἑλλάσποντον ἵκοντο νότῳ τρίτον 
aap aévri, and others again where, as with the genitive, special relation 
disappears in the general relation of circumstance, Xen. Ages. 1. 2 τοῖς 
προγόνοις ὀνομαζομένοις, ἀπομνημονεύεται ὁποστὸς ἀφ᾽ Ἡρακλέους ἐγένετο, 
Pind. Οἱ 2. 76 λείφθη Θέρσανδρος ἐριπέντι Πολυνείκει etc. (See for a 
large collection of examples Kiihner Gr. Gramm. § 423, 25, 7 and 
also note on Zheb. 217.) The use is very seldom found in the fully 
developed prose style, having been driven out partly by the genitive, 
partly by the more precise though more cumbrous use of prepositions 
or of dependent clauses with conjunctions. So in Zum. 592 ov κειμένῳ 
πω τόνδε κομπάζεις λόγον the dative represents what a prose-writer 
would more accurately have expressed by ἐπί or, if he had used a 
simple case at all, by the genitive κειμένου. See also Ag. 1298, and 
note there. Here the relation of the dative, so far as it is specialized, 
is partly that of ‘interest’, extending itself after Aeschylus’ manner to 
a subject not strictly personal, partly that of mere succession 20, as 
in wy. 1171, 1338 and Soph. O. 7. 175 ἄλλον δ᾽ av ἄλλῳ (one after 
another) προσίδοις ὄρμενον, where see Prof. Jebb’s note. Either way 
the meaning is that the slain Agamemnon will immediately receive 
another victim in Cassandra. 
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The use of this dative ‘absolute’ is particularly natural here | 
a similar reason in 7 εὖ. 217) where the genitive case is appro 
so to speak, by xoreions. As to this genitive itself, which 15 sot 
suspected, it would seem that no other case could be used: : 
with μένει would hardly be correct ; a present or future participl 
be required. But κοπείσης as explained in the note is really 
and therefore properly in the aorist. 


APPENDIX II. 


On the correspondence of Strophe and Axntistrophe. 


On this subject, which is happily not very important to the play 
before us, I shall be as brief as possible, referring the reader to my 
edition of the Seven against Thebes, Appendix 7, the conclusions of 
which I shall here assume. “Upon the whole review, we see that three 
types of variation from strict syllabic correspondence are common in 
the Seven against Thebes—for we are not justified in assuming that an 
equal strictness must be found in all the works even of the same poet.— 
(1) a ‘syncopated’ foot answering to a complete foot’; (2) the trochaic 
or ‘cyclic’ dactyl answering to a trochee proper; (3) a long syllable in 
‘thesis’ answering to a short syllable”. I have reason to believe that 
the evidence offered for this has been found satisfactory, and as to (1), 
the only part of the statement likely to cause surprise, I may now cite 
the express agreement of Dr Fennell’. 

The case of the Agamemnon is different. The evidence proves 
indeed not a few departures from syllabic correspondence. They are of 
exactly the same kind as those which are common in the Sep/em and, 
taken in connexion with them, are not open to reasonable suspicion, 
But they are exceptional; and in general this play exhibits a much 
nearer approach than the Seféem to that strict treatment which seems to 
have been approved by Sophocles. This fact, we may observe, so far 
from diminishing the strength of the evidence for these variations, 
increases it very greatly. If Aeschylus had always used the stricter 
system, and if the departures from it in the MS. text were the result of 
erroneous copying, we should expect to find them on the average 


1 — = —~, in musical notation 2 The Parodos of Aeschylus’ Septem 
° = r ν᾿ etc, Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1889. 
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equally prevalent in different plays. And the contrary fact points to 
the contrary inference. 

I will now simply enumerate in classes the variations which may be 
called regular, and add a few words on some cases of more peculianity 
or difficulty. 


ὃ 1. ---υί(. -de): 


205. ναὶ o— | xat— | reopa | των 
ae tex | νὸν δα | & | ὦ Son | ow 
The vertical lines mark the divisions of the feet. The mark - 
indicates the ‘holding’ of the preceding note. 


{ 380. παρ eore | rovr— | bx | vevorac 
1397. προ] Bovro | rasa | depros | aras 
(584 πατΪ οιθο ὃ | ovx—| evoeB | ης- 
gor, tpB| w- | και- [προσβο | Aas— 
{387 ave | ov— | των-- | pefoy | ἡ δικ | acws 
404. δι w | κει-- | παις-- | rravov | opr 
{388 dre | own | ror | δωμα | tov ν | περ-- | φευ- 
405. πολ] e— | προς- [τριμμ αΪ] φερ-- | ror | θεις-- 
{39° pavrov | wor ar | apx-| ex— | ev pam | δων Aa | χοντα 
407. τονδ εἰ πιστρο | dor | rwvde | dur ad | ov καθ | aiper 
[18 κλον | ovs— | λογχιμ | ous τε | και-- | vavBar | as om | λισμους 
430. παρ΄ εἰσι | Sof | αἱ φερ | ovo—| αἱ xap | ιν par | aay 
449. Ψψηγμα] δυσδακ | puroy | αν- | 
tyvop | os ood | ovye | μι- | 
467. τῶν wok | vxrov | wryap | ovx a | 
ποσκοπ ot Oe | οικελ | αι- | 
(9 κελσαν | των Σιμο [ evros  ακτ-- [ἰ ας ἐπ] αξι | φυλλους 
15. παμπροσθὶ] ἢ πολυ | Opyvov | αι- | wr | αμῴφι πολ | ταν. 
{rar ἢ peyav | οικοις | rode | δαιμονα | και βαρν 
1506. wspevav| αἰτιος | ει- | rovde dow | ov τις o 
In this list of examples one striking fact is the extraordinary 
prevalence of the ‘syncopated’ foot, both as a regular form and as a 
variation, in vv. 379—412, a strong argument that it proceeds from 
some purpose of the poet and not from accidental injury of the text, 
which cannot reasonably be supposed to have acted upon a particular 
strophe and antistrophe in this exceptional but yet methodic manner. 
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Some of these variations may, as we should expect, be reduced to 
syllabic regularity by such expedients as the insertion of re or ye’. 
But others cannot. Not the least objection, except that grounded on 
metre, lies against οἴκοις τοῖσδε (the common dative of relation) in 7». 
2482. In v. 414 the supposed metrical difficulty has led to criticisms 
and proposals, which without it would not have been entertained for 
a moment. In the order of the words ἀσπίστορας κλόνους λογχίμους τε 
(2.4. κλόνους ἀσπίστορας λογχίμους te din of shield and spear) there is 
mothing irregular: re follows according to rule the. word (λογχίμους) 
which it serves to couple on: and where adjectives are thus coupled 
by τε some other word constantly stands between them, eg. in Eur. 
ἴδε. 267 αἰχμάλωτον χρή tw ἔκκριτον θανεῖν κάλλει θ᾽ ὑπερφέρουσαν 
(i.e. ἔκκριτον.. κάλλει θ᾽ ὑπερφέρουσαν). On the other hand the double 
change proposed for the sake of syllabic responsion (ἀσπίστορας 
κλόνους τε καὶ λογχίμους ναυβάτας θ᾽ ὁπλισμούς) makes an arrangement 
not only improper but unconstruable. The first re, however it be 
taken, is both useless and out of its place’. 


§ 2. -— =v in the unaccented part of the foot. 


This (the ‘unnatural’ long syllable of H. Schmidt’s terminology) is 
found in almost all poets and in every kind of metre. It occurs in the 
strophae of the Agamemnon with moderate frequency. 


{192 xap | ις Be | aws | σελμα 

200. εχ | wy παλ | ιρρο | Bas εν 

(Ὁ τριβ | w κατ | e€—| αινον | ανθος | Apye | ων. 
220. pec | pots war | pw — | ovs xep | as Bw | pov med | as. 


Here, as is not uncommonly the case, the feet interchange. All the 
feet are equal, most of them true trochees, the second in each set (not 
counting the anacrusis) a ‘syncopated’ trochee, while the trochaic + -- 
appears in the fifth foot of the first set, and in the fourth foot of the 
second. So also in the first feet of wv. 392, 3, 4 compared with wv. 
409, 10, 11 and in the last foot of v. 393 compared with that of zw. 410. 
So in wv. 426, 27, 28. Soin v, 1105 γένει by 1110 τεύχει : see Soph. 


1 Not that these insertions are justi- valent for τε or καί. 
fied by the usage of the poet. Both in 2 According to the Ms. there would 
208 and in 401 the inserted τε is perfectly bea ‘syncopated’ foot in v. 441 ove- | μεν 
otiose and offensive. Aeschylusis notin ‘yape | πεμψεν : but see note there. 
the habit of using τε καί as a mere equi- 


V. Ai. A. 15 


α τλητα | τλασα 


Bs | Borer | ops 


φ 
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removed by plausible changes, some not without great violence. But 


there is no reason to suspect any of them. 


I have reserved for separate consideration one or two places of 
Special character or special importance. 


421. wap| εστι | oty— | asa | repos a | λοιδορ | os — | 
αἱ διστος | afer [ov d| εἰν — | 

43). τοὶ παν Sad | Ελλαδος [ αι — | as gw | opper | ors - | 
we | Gea | τλησι | xapdi: | os— | 


It will be seen that there is here no variation other than those 
which have been illustrated above, except the lengthening of the last 
syllable of ἀλοίδορος by the ictus of the verse and by the rhythmical 
Or musical break between ‘line’ and ‘line’. This is found again at 
v. 436 | 

τωνδ ur | epBar | w rep | a — | 

- and is in fact too familiar to require further notice’. In 422 = 438 there 
Is One variation, in 421 = 437 there are two, all of common types. And 
I would ask the reader to notice, as a significant testimony in favour of 
the MS. text, the subtle and nicely calculated balance of ov. 421 and 
43). The metre of both verses is trochaic. Each verse exhibits two 
variations or quasi-trochees, and the same two (see above, § 1 and 3), 
differently disposed in the verse, so that the total quantity, so to speak, 
of each verse is exactly the same. That this delicacy of rhythm has 
been produced by mere blundering I cannot believe, and I therefore 
hold both verses correct. 


743. παραὶ κλι -- ἰ var ere | xpa— | vev δε yap | 
ov mix | ρου τε | Aevras. 
754. διχα S| αλλ -- [ἰὡν povo| φρων -- | εἰμι το | 


yap -- | δυσσεβες | epyov. 
Here exact correspondence may be restored by changing the order of 
the words (ro δυσσεβὲς yap Pauw); and though mistakes of this kind 
are not nearly so common in the mss. of verse as they are sometimes 
said to be, still the case is doubtful. We should notice however that 
the antistrophe (not the strophe) has the rhythm which we should 


The 


1 The principle extends to the case of 
vy. 1410 ἀπέδικες, ἀπέταμξε" | α'πόπολις δ᾽ 
ἔσει, where to produce the appearance of 
regularity we ought to print ἀπόπολις 
κτλ. in a separate line. But the arrange- 
ment of lines, which is purely arbitrary, 


does not really affect the question. 
break of music and rhythm, correspond- 
ing to the pause in the sense, is there, 
however we mark it, and is allowed to 
protect the final syllable of ἀπέταμες from 
abbreviation. 


15—2 
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expect; the metre is the so-called /omic a minore, one of the many 
forms of the lyric trochaic. 
A still more doubtful problem is presented by the following: 

990. μάλα γάρ rot τᾶς πολλᾶς ὑγιείας 
ἀκόρεστον τέρμα" νόσος γὰρ 
γείτων ὁμότοιχος ἐρείδει. 
τὸ δ᾽ ἐπὶ γᾶν πεσόνθ᾽' ἅπαξ θανάσιμον 
πρόπαρ ἀνδρὸς μέλαν αἷμα τίς ἂν 
πάλιν ἀγκαλέσαιτ᾽ ἐπαείδων ; 
Here the question is embarrassed by the fact that there is undoubtedly 
some error, since 7. 1004 has no construction. The correction com 
monly received (xeoov Auratus) is facile but far from certain, as there 
is no apparent likelihood in the error supposed. It is perhaps more 
likely that ἐπὶ γᾶν, which could well be spared, covers some neuter 
adjective or participle to which πεσόν re was attached. The whole 
rhythm also of vw. 990 and 1004 is or appears to be exceptional and 
complicated. It is not probable that the correspondence here was 
strictly syllabic, but no positive conclusion is to be reached. I will 


note merely that the lines which can be construed as they stand can 
also be scanned as they stand, 


1004. 


axop | ἐστον | reppa voo | 


991. os— | yap yee | rev opo 
| rotxos ep | aden. 
1005. προπαρ | avd—| pos μελαν | αιμα τις | αν παλιν | ayxader 


| aur era | adwy, 
and that they exhibit the same kind of balance which has been noticed 
In vv. 421 and 437. 

In vv. 249 and 1132 we have metrical irregularities which, though 
at first sight widely dissimilar, may perhaps be referred to the same 
principle. In τ. 249 there is apparently a strange hiatus 

κρόκον βαφὰς δ᾽ ἐς πέδον χέουσα' 

ἔβαλλε κτλ. 
and in v. 1132 ἃ hypermetric syllable, πάθος ἐπεγχέασα answering to 
πτεροφόρον δέμας. In neither place does the sense give any hint of 
error, nor has either been found amenable to correction®. With regard 


1 Note that a hiatus of this kind has 
no resemblance to those cases where at 
the end of the line a short syllable taking 
the stress of the rhythm is treated as 
long. This is quite common; while the 
examples of the other are rare and un- 
satisfactory. 


2249 Padas...peovoas Keck, χέουσ' 
ὧδ᾽ Hermann, χέουσ᾽ a3’ Kennedy, βα- 
λοῦσ᾽ ἕκαστον Karsten, Bdd’ ὧν ἕκαστον 
Ahrens.—1132 θροεῖς... ἐπεγχέας Franz 
etc. The conjectures (see Wecklein) are 
too numerous to quote. None of them 


give a sense so good as the MS. reading. 
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certain therefore that Hermann was nght in changing the order to μόρον 
ἀηδόνος. | 

A small question, partly metrical partly linguistic, is presented by 
the word ἀκόρεστος (vv. 1105, 1138), where it is usual to substitute the 
supposed equivalent form axoperos. But the metrical. evidence ts 
dubious as well as the form. In vo. rros there is already exact 
responsion, if the second syllable of ἐνύδρῳ (v. 1119) be scanned as long. 
In wv. 1138, the scansion intended, since in the dochmii of this scene 
the metre is generally continuous, may be fovOa ᾿κόρεστος : that ‘xopes- 
ros might answer to μελοτυπεῖς all would admit. The general question 
whether in the dochmius the first iambus might be represented by an 
anapaest (vw  -- |  - | -- for υ -- ἰ - ὦ - cannot be answered with 
certainty in the present state of the evidence. 


TRANSLATION. 


(For the scenery and action see the Introduction.) 


A Watchman. A whole long year of watch have I prayed heaven 
for release, a year that, like a dog, I have made my bed in the embrace 
nat ἐγ δι palace root till I know all the nightly company of the stars, and 
elly those chief signs that, marked by their brightness for the princes 
of the sky, bring summer and winter to man, “Ef their wanings and the 
risings thereof. And still I am watching for the token-flame, the 
beacon-blaze which is to carry the news from Troy, the tidings of the 
capture! This it is to be commanded by a woman, who brings her 
quick hopes into the business of men! When I have found my bed, 
rain-wetted, restless, and safer than some are from the visit of dreams 
(for instead of sleep comes the fear that sleeping might close my eyes 
for ever), and when the fancy comes to whistle or sing by way of 
a salve for drowsiness, then tears arise of sorrow for what hath 
befallen this house, now put to no such good work as in the old 
days. But ah, this time may the blessed release be given, the blessed 
beacon dawn with its message from the dark. 

O joy! O welcome blaze, that showest in night as it were a dawn, 
thou harbinger of many a dance, that shall be set in Argos for this good 
hap! .What ho! What ho! Lady of Agamemnon, I cry you loud. 
Up from the dark couch, quick, up, and raise the morning-hymn of 
thine house in honour of yon fire, if, as the signal doth manifestly 
announce, Troy town is taken indeed. Aye, and myself at least will 
prelude the dancing; for my score shall profit by my master’s game, 
the treble-six, thrown me by yon fire-signal. 

Well, may the king return, may I clasp his welcome hand in mine. 
The rest shall be unspoken (my tongue hath upon it an ox-foot weight), 
though the house itself, if it could find a voice, might declare it plain 
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enough ; for I mean to be, for my part, clear to who knows and to him 
who knows not blind. [ Exit] 


Chorus of Elders. Τὶς now the tenth year since, to urge their 
powerful right against Priam, King Menelaus and King Agamemnon, 
the mighty sons of Atreus, paired in the honour of throne and sceptre 
derived from Zeus, put forth from this land with an Argive armament, 
a thousand crews of fighting men, summoned to their aid. 

Loud rang their angry battle-cry, as the scream of vultures who, 
vexed by boys in the supreme solitudes where they nest, wheel with 
beating pinions round and round, when they miss the young brood 
whose bed it was their care to watch. And the shrill sad cry of the 
birds is heard by ears supreme, by Apollo belike or Pan or Zeus, who 
to avenge the licensed sojourners of their dwelling-place, sends soon or 
late on the offenders the ministers of punishment. Even such ministers 
are the sons of Atreus, sent to punish the triumph of Paris by their 
mightier Zeus, guardian of hospitality, that so for a woman whom many 
could win there should be wrestlings many and weary, where the knee 
is pressed in the dust and the shaft, the spousal shaft, is snapped, 
between suffering Greek and Trojan suffering too. 

The cause is this day no further: the end will be as it must. By no 
increase of fuel or libation, and by no tears, shalt thou overcome the 
stubbornness of a sacrifice that will not burn. 

As for us, whose worn thews could not render their service, that 
martial gathering left us behind, and here we bide, on guiding-staves 
supporting our childish strength. For if the young breast, where the 
sap is but rising, is no better than eld but in this, that the spirit of war 
is not there, oh what 15 man, when he is more than old? His leaf is 
withered, and with his three feet he wanders, weak as a child, a day.lit 

_ dream. 

“—~- But what of thee, daughter of Tyndareus, Queen Clytaemnestra? 
What chance? What news? On what intelligence, what convincing 
report are thy messengers gone round bidding sacrifice? To all the 
gods that dwell in Argos, upper and nether gods, the high gods and the 
low, the altars blaze with gifts, while on all sides the flames soar up to 
the sky, yielding to the innocent spell and soft persuasion of hallowed 
oil, rich from the store of kings.’ All this (so far as thou canst and 
mayest consent) do thou explain, and thus cure my present care, which 
vexes me now anon, although at whiles the sacrifices call up a kindly 
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-need to grieve for these things? The pain is past; so past for the 
dead, that they care not so much as to rise up any more. Ah why 
should we count the number of the slain, when the living suffer by 
fortune’s persistency? A full release from chance is also, say I, some- 
thing worth. And for us who are left of the Argive host, the gain 
on the balance overweighs the hurt, seeing that yon bright sun may 
proclaim in our honour, winging our fame over land and sea, ‘ Troy 
in old time was won by an Argive armament: and these are the 
spoils which, to the glory of the gods throughout Hellas, they nailed 
upon the temples for a monumental pride.’ Hearing this, men must 
needs praise Argos and them that led her host; and the grace of Zeus 
that wrought it all shall be paid with thanks. And so I have said my 
Say. 
£ld. Defeat in argument I do not deny. To be teachable is a 
thing that ages not with age. But the household and Clytaemnestra, 
whom this news should most nearly interest, must share the gain with 
me. 

Clytaemnestra (entering). My joy was uttered some while ago, 
when the first fiery messenger came in the night, telling that Ilium was 
taken and destroyed. Then there were some who found fault with me, 
and said, ‘ Art thou for a beacon persuaded to think that Troy is taken 
now? How like a woman’s heart to flyup so high!’ Thus they argued, 
proving my error. But for all that I would sacrifice; and by womanly 
ordinance the townsfolk one and all took up the loud cry of holy 
gladness and in the sacred temples stilled with feeding incense the 
fragrant flame. 

And now, for the fuller tale, what need I to take it from thee? 
From the king himself I shall learn it all. Rather, that I may bring 
my revered lord with swift return to my loving reception—what light 
more sweet to the eyes of a wife than this, when she opens the gate to 
her husband, restored by heaven safe from war ?—take thou back to my 
lord this message: let him come with all speed to the people that love 
him, come to find in his home the wife faithful, even such as he left her, 
a very house-dog, loyal to one and an enemy to his foes; aye, and in 
all else unchanged, having never broken seal at all in this long while. I 
know of pleasure or scandalous address from any other no more than of 
dyeing bronze. [£Zxi#.] 

A Conspirator. Self-praise like this, filled full with its truth, it doth 
not misbeseem a noble wife to sound. 

An Elder. What she hath said and they admire thou by their plain 
comment dost understand. 


V. Φ. A. 16 


. 
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But herald, say thou: I would know of Menelaus, our wellloved 
king, this only, whether he hath returned safe and will arrive with you 

Her. It were impossible, if I told a false tale fair, that as time goes 
on, your love should enjoy it still ! 

Eld. Oh, that thy true tale might be happily told! "Tis not easy 
to hide, when good and true are parted. 

Her. The prince is gone from the Achzan host, himself and hs 
ship also. It is the truth. 

A Conspirator. Did he put forth in your sight from Ilium? Or 
was he snatched from the rest by a storm which fell upon all ?' 

Her. Thou hast, like a master bowman, hit the mark, and put a 
length of trouble in a brief phrase. 

Eld. What then of the prince? Did the general rumour of the 
voyagers declare him living or dead? 

Her. None can tell that for certain, save one only, the Sun that 
sustaineth life over all the earth. 

Eid. And what from first to last was the story of the storm, thus 
sent on the fleet by angry gods? 

Her. A day sacred to joy should not be fouled by the tongue of 
evil tidings. Religion sunders the two. When one with sad counten- 
ance brings to a people heavy tidings of an army fallen, the state 
wounded with one great national grief and many a home robbed of its 
single victim by Ares’ fork, his weapon beloved, two-headed, hornble, 
red in both prongs with blood ; he that beareth such a pack of woe may 
well say a hymn to those who punish. But when one cometh with 
tidings of deliverance to a folk rejoicing in happiness—how shall I 
mingle this good with that ill, with a tale of storm, at which our 
national gods must needs be displeased ? 

A conspiracy there was between two that had been utter foes, 
between fire and sea, and for pledge and proof of their league they 
destroyed the hapless men of Argos. In darkness it was done, which 


11 have here assigned these lines, as tion short. Clytaemnestra does her best 


I think they belong, to the speaker of 
wv. 618—619. The Herald is surprised, 
as well he may be, at the rapidity with 
which the questioner, out of a hundred 
possibilities, lights upon the exact truth. 
But as a fact this questioner has the same 
knowledge of the facts which Clytaem- 
nestra exhibits before the Herald’s arrival, 
and his question 1s put merely in the 
hope of cutting this dangerous conversa- 


to send the Herald away at once. She 
then departs, because she dares not ex- 
pose herself to questions, and the Elders 
detain the Herald to ask about Menelaus. 
Even now they are not to be satisfied till 
they have had the story. The common 
arrangement (as in the text) is possible, 
but in my judgment much injures the 
truth and point of the scene. 
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assembly summoned together we will debate ; where we must take such 
counsel that what 15 well may endure so and abide, while as for what 
must have medicinal remedy, we will do our kind endeavour with lancet 
or cautery to defeat the mischief of the sore. 

For the moment, I go to mine house and private chambers, where 
my hand's first greeting must be to the gods, who sent me forth and 
have brought me back. May victory, as she hath attended me, 
constantly abide with me still! 

Clytaemnestra. ‘Townsmen of Argos, her noblest present here, what 
love I have practised toward my husband my modesty will let me 
declare to you. With time men lose their fear. 

Upon no witness but mine own I can say, how weary were my days 
all the long while my lord lay before Ilium. A sore grief it is in itself, 
for a woman without a man to sit in the empty throne of the house, 
with ever persistent flatteries at her ear, and one coming after another 
with loud tidings of woe to the house each worse than the last. As for 
wounds, if my lord was wounded as often as the conduits of fame 
brought news of it, he hath holes in him more in number than a net. 
And had he died, as report thereof multiplied, he might, with three 
bodies like another Geryon, have boasted many times three—not beds, 
but coverlets rather of earth taken on to hin, if he had had one death 
for each of his shapes. Such, ever present at mine ear, were the 
rumours that put me many times to the hanging noose, which others, 
preventing my eagerness, loosed from my neck. 

This is indeed why the boy Orestes, he who might best make 
confidence between thee and me, is not, as he should be, here; be not 
surprised. He is in the special care of our ally, Strophius of Phocis, who 
warned me of double mischief, the peril first of thee before Ilium, and 
the chance that noisy rebellion from below might risk a plot against us, 
as it is native to man to spurn the more him that is down. The excuse 
however is such as cannot have guile in it. 

But as for me, the fountains of my tears have run themselves dry, 
and there is no drop there. With watching late mine eyes are sore, 
with weeping for thine attendance of torch-bearers neglected still. ‘The 
droning gnat with lightest flutter would wake me from dreams, in 
which I saw thee pass through more than the time of my sleep. 

Now, after all this misery, in the relief of my soul, I would hail 
this my husband as a watch-dog to the fold, the ship’s securing stay, 
the high roof’s grounded pillar, the father’s sole-born child; or as a 
land espied by mariners in despair, dawn as it looks most beautiful 

after storm, a flowing spring to the thirsty wayfarer,—but everywhere 
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escape from distress is sweet ; let these then stand for types of my 
salutation. And let jealousy refrain, seeing how much was the woe we 
eadured before. 

But now, I pray thee, beloved, step from this car—but not on the 
earth, king’, set that foot of thine, which has humbled Troy. Slaves, 
why delay ye to do your commanded office, and strow the ground 
of his way with coverings? In a moment let the laid path be turned 
to purple, that to a home unexpected he may have conduct due. 

‘And for the rest’, a vigilance never laid asleep shall order it as 
just providence, | trust, intends’*. 

Ag. Daughter of Leda, who hast my house in charge, if to the 
measure of my absence thou hast stretched the length of thy address, 
still, for a modest praise, the honour should proceed from some other 
lips. For the rest, offer no womanish luxuries to me, nor before me, 
as before a king of the East, grovel with open-mouthed acclaim, nor 
with vestures strown draw jealous eyes upon my path. To the gods 
these honours belong. To tread, a mortal, upon fair fineries is to my 
poor thoughts a thing of fear. Give me I say the worship not of thy god 
but of thy lord. No foot-cloths, no false refinements, need proclaim 
what rumour cries. An unpresumptuous mind is God’s greatest gift: 
happy let him be called, who has come prosperously to the end. And 
that such will be ever my rule is the confidence for me. 

C/. Come answer, saving thy judgment, one question from me— 

Ag. My judgment, be assured, is fixed beyond change by me. 

C/.—Didst thou bind thyself belike, in some hour of terror, to this 
observance ἡ 

Ag. Never was last word spoken on better reflexion than this. 

C/. What had Priam done, thinkest thou, if he had achieved the 


He had made him a fine fair path, I am very sure. 
C7. Then let not blame of men make thee ashamed. 
Ag. But the voice of the multitude is a mighty thing. 
C7. Aye, but who moves no jealousy wins no envy. 
Ag. To love contention is not 2 woman’s part. 


perhaps expresses more doubt of the text 


1 T suspect that the Ms. here has pre- 
served the letters (avat) correctly and 
that we should write not ὦναξ but ἄναξ, 
the vocative with the article, often used 
in abrupt and peremptory apostrophe. 
She stops him in the act of descending. 

2 The note here is not quite clear and 


than I intend. I mean only to object to 
the construction of εἱμαρμένα as a predi- 
cate with θήσει. Properly divided and 
constructed I do not find the words open 
to any objection. 
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C/. Nay, but the great may e’en yield a point with grace. 

Ag. ‘Thou plainly, no less than I, thinkest the point worth fight 

C7. Yield: I constrain thee ; let it be with consent. 

Ag. Then, if this be thy will, quick, let one loose my shoes, these 
trodden slaves to the serving foot.—Even with these bare soles, a 
I walk the sacred purple, I hope no distant eye may give me an evil 
glance. It is shame enough ' to stain with the stain of human feet 
textures of price, purchased for silver. 

Of this enough. But here is one, whom thou must receive into the 
house with kindness. A gentle master wins from the distant eye of 
God an approving glance; for none takes willingly to the yoke of ἃ 
slave. This damsel was the choice flower of a rich treasure, bestowed 
by the soldiers upon me, with whom she goes. 

And now, since I am reduced to obey thee herein, I will proceed to 
the palace along your purple path’. 

Ci. There is a sea (and who shall drain it dry?) which hath ἰῃ 
it purple enough, precious as silver, oozing fresh and fresh, to dye 
vestures withal. And we have, O king, I trust, a chamber of such from 
which to take thereof, our house being unacquainted with poverty. 
Vestures plenty would I have devoted to the trampling, had it been 
proposed to me in some temple of divination, when I was devising 
means to bring this dear life back. It is the root of the house, whereby 
the leaves arrive that make a shade overhead against the dog-star. Yes, 
now, at thy coming to the familiar hearth, thy winter-coming betokens 
warmth, and when Zeus from the grape’s sourness is making wine, then 
it is to the home like a sudden coolness to be visited by the crowned 


lord thereof. [Exit Agamemnon. 
Zeus, Zeus, who crownest all, crown but my prayer and let thy 
providence do even what thou wilt. [ Lit Clytaemnestra. 


The Elders. Why is it that so constantly my auguring soul shows 
at the door this fluttering sign, and the prophet-chant offers itself without 
bidding or fee? Canst thou not spit it away, like an unexplainable 
dream, and reach such willing trust as the mind 15 glad to rest upon? 
Yet time hath heaped the sands of the shore upon the anchor-stones, 
since the naval host set forth to Troy: and they are returned, mine 
own eyes tell me so. But yet, as without the lyre, my bosom repeats 
that dirge of Doom, unlearned and self-inspired, unable to grasp in full 
the welcome assurance of hope. It cannot be for naught, the throb 


1 Sce wv. 950, 1655 etc. phasis, given in Greek by the position 
2 I have inserted the word your as and mere sound of the words πορφύρας 
some compensation for the loss of em- πατών. 
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Eld. An interpreter, and a plain one, the strange lady doth indeed 
seem to want. She hath the air of a beast new-taken. 

CZ. Aye, mad she is, and listens to her folly. She comes here from 
a new-taken town, and yet she has not the sense to bear the bndle, 
until she foam her humour away in blood! But I will waste words no 
more, to be so scorned ! [ Exit. 

Eld. And I, for I pity her, will not be angry. Come now, 
unhappy, come down from where thou ridest and take on thee willingly 
the new yoke of hard fate. 

Cassandra. Ah!...0 God!...Apollo, O Apollo! 

Eld. What means this sad cry on the name of Loxias? It suits 
him not to meet a singer so melancholy. 

Cass. Ah!...0 God!...Apollo, O Apollo! 

Eld. Once more the ill-omened cry, and upon that' god, one all 
unfit for a scene of lamentation ! 

Cass. Apollo, God of the Gate, a very Apollo to me! Thou hast 
more than proved thy name, before and now again. 

Eld. She will prophesy, methinks, upon her own miseries. The 
soul retains that gift, when all but that is slave. 

Cass. Apollo, God of the Gate, a very Apollo to me! Ah, where, 
where hast thou led me? Qh, what house should this be*? 

Eld. The palace of Atreus sure it is. That, if thou conceivest it 
not, I tell to thee: and thou canst not say it is false. 

Cass. Ah no, ah no, an abominable place, full of guilty secrets...yea, 
of unnatural murderers...aye verily, a place of human sacrifice, sprinkled 
with blood of babes! 

Eld. The strange woman doth indeed seem keen as a hound upon 
ascent. She is on a track of murder where she will find. 

Cass. Yes, there is the evidence that I trust upon! See yonder 
babes, weeping their sacrifice, their flesh roasted and eaten by their sire! 

Eld. We had heard of thy fame as prophetess, had heard of it: 
we seek none to speak for thee. 

Cass. Oh God!...What is this, what purpose of strange woe, 
horrible, horrible, that she purposeth here within? The fate of her 
nearest, fate beyond remedy, and no help nigh! 

Eld. This prophesying is beyond my knowledge. The other I 
knew, for all the town is loud with it. 

Cass. O cruel! Wilt thou do it? The partner of thy bed, wilt 


1 γὸν is demonstrative. between 70 what a house ?, as the words 
2 It is hard, if not impossible, to pre- are meant, and Zo what house?, as the 
serve perfectly the ambiguity of the Greek hearers understand them. 
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thou cleanse him with lustration, and then—O, how can I say it? Aye, 
soon it will be done. She is reaching forth, she is stretching hand after 
hand ! 

£ild. 1 understand not yet. Then hints, now oracles blind perplex 
me still. 

Cass. Ah!...... 

What appeareth now? Surely a net of Death? Nay, rather the 
snare is she, who shared the bed, who shares the crime. Now let the 
Chorus of Death, who thirst for the blood of the race, raise their ritual 
cry over their victim stoned. 

Eld. What fiend is this, whom thou biddest sing triumph over this 
house? Thou lookest not glad thyself at the word. Pale is the drop 
that runs to thy heart, even such as from a mortal wound drips slow 
and slower when life’s light sets and death is coming quick. 

Cass. Ah! Ah! See, see!...... 

Keep the bull from the cow! She hath caught him in a vesture and 
gores him with her black, craftyhorn. He falls in a vessel of water. In 
a treacherous murderous caldron is done the thing I tell thee. 

Eld. cannot boast high skill in judging words inspired ; but these 
I judge to figure some ill. But by this way what good word ever is sent 
to man? It is all ill, a skill of manifold phrases, offering for knowledge 
a terrifying chant. 

Cass. Alas, alas, for the hapless doom of a wretch, for mine own 
fate! It shall have its drop in the lament. 

Where is this thou hast brought me, a hapless wretch, just only 
to die with thee, and nothing more? 

£id. Thou art in some sort crazed by the god who hurries thy 
thoughts, and wailest thyself in a wild tune, like some brown nightingale, 
that with singing never sated laments, alas, heart-sore, for Itys, Itys all 
her sorrow-filled days. 

Cass. Ah, the fate of the musical nightingale! For her the gods 
did clothe in a winged form, a sweet passage and a tearless, while I 
must be parted by the steel’s sharp edge. 

Elid. Whence sent, by what power imposed, is thy vain agony, 
that thou shapest that fearful song with words so hard and harsh and yet 
with a march so clear? How findest thou the terms of woe which 
guide thine inspired way ? 

Cass. Alas, for the bridal of Paris, the doom of his kin! Ah, 
sweet Scamander, my native stream! Once on thy banks, ah me, was I 
nursed and grew. But now by the River of Wailing, aye, and of Woe, 
my prophet-voice, methinks, will be uttered soon. 
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Eld. ‘Tis that I understand not the plan of him who should 
do it. 

Cass. Seé now, I know the speech of Hellas, only too well. 


Eld. Greek are the Pythian oracles, and yet hard to understand. 

Cass. Qh, this burning fire !...It is creeping over me!...Ah mercy, 
Apollo Lycéus, mercy upon me !' 

See the lioness two-footed, that couches with the wolf while the 
noble lion is away! She will slay me, wretch that I am! Brewing as 
it were a medicine for her wrath, she will add to it also the recompense 
for me. She vows as she sharpens her man-slaying sword, to take of 
him for the bringing of me a bloody revenge. 

Why then in derision of myself do I bear these, and the sceptre of 
divination, and the stole about my neck? 

Thee at least I will destroy ere I perish myself! 

Down, cursed things, to the ground, where thus I take vengeance 
upon you! Because ye have been my ruin, die ye too, so as ye may. 

But see, Apollo himself, stripping from me the prophet’s vesture! 
He hath had the spectacle of me exposed, even in and along with this 
sacred garb, to the derision of friend and foe alike, and in vain—yes, 
‘mountebank, beggar, starveling’ were the names, alas, that vagabond- 
like I had to bear: and now the Seer hath finished my seership and 
brought me to die like this, where there awaits me not the altar of my 
home but a butcherly block for a victim struck before the last blood is 
cold. 

Yet not unregarded of heaven shall we die. For there shall come 
another yet to requite for us, one born to slay his mother, to avenge 
his sire. Exiled from this land, a wanderer disowned, he shall return, 
to put on this tower of unnatural crimes that pinnacle, whereto his 
father’s death is the leading spire’. 

Ι am come to my ‘home’, and why thus wail? Since I saw first 
Ilhum meet the fate it hath, and now they, who were her captors, are 
brought by the gods of their choice to their present pass, I will go meet 
fate, will take death patiently, because the gods with a mighty oath have 
sworn it! 


1 On the use of the title Zycéus here, 
somewhat in the sense of ἀντήλιος, προσ- 
τατήριος, see Prof. Jebb on Soph. O. 7. 
204. As the name also conventionally 
imported protection, it is in itself an 
appeal for mercy, and at the same time 
portends, as it were, the λύκος of the 
coming vision. It is in fact one of 


¢ 


those master-strokes of language which 
can be felt but not explained. 

3 These terms of modern architecture 
by no means fit as well as those of the 
original, but I can do no better. Trans- 
lation in such a case is more than com- 
monly helpless. 
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Only I greet this door as the portal of Death, and my prayer is to 
receive a mortal stroke, that the blood-stream may flow easy, and I may 
not struggle but close mine eyes. 

£i/d. © woman patient as miserable! When all this is spoken, 
yet now, if verily thou dost know thine own death, why goest thau to it, 
stubbornly as the ox, which the god moves toward the altar ? 

Cass. There is no escape, friends, none, when the time is full. 

£ild. Yea, but the last of the time is best. 

Cass. The day is come. Little shall I gain by flight. 

£ild. Then be assured, that thou hast a stubborn patience ! 

Cass. So praised is never any save the unhappy. 

£ld. Yet a mortal may be glad to die with honour. 

Cass. Ah father, to think of thee and those, thy genuine children !... 


Eld. What is it? What horror turns thee back? 

Cass. O foul, O foul! ἡ 

Eld. What callest thou foul, if the loathing be not in thy fancy? 

Cass. "Τίς the horror of dripping blood, that the house exhales. 

Eld. Nay, nay: it 15 the scent of the hearth-sacrifice. 

Cass. It is such a reek as might come out of a grave. 

Eld. Thou canst not mean the sweet incense of the palace’. 

Cass. Yet I will go, and within, as here, will wail the fate of me 
and of Agamemnon. Enough of life! | 

Oh friends, my friends! 

I do not clamour for naught as a bird that dreads a bush. Bear this 
witness to me dead, when some day for my death another woman shall 
die, and for the hapless husband another fall*. This office I ask of you 
at the point to die. 

Eld. Ah miserable, I pity thee for thy death foretold! 

Cass. 1 would speak one speech more—or is it mine own dirge? 
To the sun I call, unto the last I see, that those my avengers may take 
of these my enemies a bloody vengeance also for the easy conquest of a 
poor slain slave. 

Alas for the state of man! If happiness may be changed as it were 
by a shade, misery is a picture which at the dash of the wet sponge 
is gone. And this I say is the more pitiable by far. [Exit 


1 Literally, ‘It is not the Syrian 2 The Greek implies, what cannot 
sweetness of the house which you de- with equal simplicity be conveyed in 
scribe’. But perhaps this verse should English, that both (Agamemnon and 
be read as a question, ‘Dost thou not Aegisthus) are ἄνδρες to the same γυνή. 
mean the spicy incense?’ 
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The Elders. Prosperity in all men doth naturally crave more. 
Though the palace be pointed at by jealous fingers, none forbidding 
shuts fortune out with these words ‘ Enter no more’. 

And so to the king the gods have given to take the town of Pnam, 
and he comes honoured of heaven to his home: yet now if he must 
pay for the blood of those before, if adding death to deaths he is to 
crown the pile with yet other deaths in revenge, who hearing this could 
affirm that any mortal is born with fortune beyond harm ? 

Agamemnon (within). Oh, I am struck, deep-struck and mortally ! 

Eld. Silence! Who shrieks as wounded with a mortal stroke? 

Ag. Again, oh again! Another stroke ! 

Eld. The deed, I doubt, is done, from the cries of the king. But let 
us give each other safe counsel, if we may. 


The Elders in succession. 


1. I give you mine own judgment, that we summon a rescue of the 
townsfolk to the palace. 

2. Nay, I think we had best dash in at once, and prove the deed 
by the dnpping sword. 

4. And I too am with this judgment so far’, that my vote is for 
action. It is no moment for delay. 

4. There is occasion to beware. Their beginning betokens a plan 
to enslave the city. 

5. Yes, because we linger! They, while she hesitates, tread her 
honour down and work unresting. 

6. I know not what advice I may find to say. To a doer it belongs 
to advise about the doing. 

7. I too am of like mind, for I see not how with words to raise up 
again the dead. 

8. Are we to make death of life, thus yielding to the rule of those 
that have thus defiled a house? 

9. Nay, ’tis intolerable, nay, death is better. It is a milder fate 
than to be enslaved. 

10. Are we then indeed by inference from a cry to divine that the 
prince hath perished ? ° 

11. Best know the facts before we hear each other talk. Guessing 
and knowing are two things. 


' Literally ‘share a judgment /ike this’, 
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12. All sides support me in assenting to this, to have clear know- 
ledge how it is with Atreus’ son. 


ee . Ξ-(ὄΘὠ᾿᾿ὄρ .... 


Clytaemnestra. If now I contradict all that to suit the moment 
I said before, I shall feel na shame. What shame should he feel, who 
plots as a foe against a foe? With the semblance of friendship let him 
make his dangerous snare too high to be overleaped. 

For me, I have had long enough to prepare this wrestle for victory, 
though it has come at last. I stand where I struck, over the finished 
work. And such I made the death (I will own this also) as to forbid 
escape or resistance, a net unpassable, like the fisherman’s round a shoal, 
a rich robe deadly dyed’. Twice I smote him, and with two shrieks 
he let himself sink down. And when he had fallen, I gave him yet 
a third stroke, an offering of thanks to the nether god, to Hades, safe 
keeper of the dead. With that he lay and himself gasped away his 
breath. And as he blew the spurts of his running blood, he rained 
upon me a crimson® gory dew, and I rejoiced no less than beneath the 
sweet rain of heaven doth the corn when it bursts from the labouring 
sheath. 

So stands the case, ye nobles of Argos here; ‘be glad of it, if ye 
will; for me, I triumph upon it. And could there be case fit for a 
libation over the dead, justly and more than justly now would it be. 
With so inany imprecations of suffering homes this man hath filled the 
bow! which himself returning hath drained. 

Eld. Weare astonished that thy mouth bears so bold a tongue, to 
boast over thy dead lord in such terms. 

CZ. Ye challenge me, supposed an unthinking woman. But I 
speak with unshaken courage to those who know, indifferent whether 
thou choosest to praise or blame. This is Agamemnon, my husband, 
wrought to death by the just handicraft of this my hand. So stands 
the case. 

Cho. What poison hast thou taken, woman, what drug born of 
the earth or draught from the great water, that thou hast brought on 
thyself the fury and the loud curses of yon folk? Thou hast cut off, 


1 For the suggestion conveyed by the habit would demand more distinction of 
language here see on v. 949. colour. 
2 Literally ‘dark-coloured’, but modern 


V. Διὶ, A, 17 
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cast off': and cast from communion shalt thou be, as a load on the 
people’s hate. 

Cl. Yes, now thou would’st award to me exile from my country, the 
hate of the people and their loud curses to bear. Thou dost not join 
in laying that reproach against him who lies here, against him who, 
caring no more than for the death of a beast, though his fleecy herds 
had sheep enough, sacrificed his own child, the darling born of my 
pains, to charm the winds of Thrace. Is it not he whom thou should’st 
banish from Argive soil for his foul crime? No, it is in judgment 
of me that thou art an auditor severe! But I warn thee, threatening 
thus, to think that I am prepared, ready that he who conquers me in 
fair fight should rule me; but if fate intends the contrary, thou wilt 
be taught, too late, the lesson of prudence. 

£ld. Thou art proud of thought, and presumptuous is thy note, 
for indeed the murderous stroke 1s maddening thee. The blood-fleck 
in thine eyes is right natural. For all this, thou shalt find thyself 
friendless and pay retaliatory stroke for stroke. 

ΟἹ. This also for thy hearing I solemnly swear. By the accom- 
plished Justice for my child, by Doom and Revenge, to whom I offered 
this dead man up, my hope doth not set foot in the house of fear, 
so long as fire be kindled for the lighting of my hearths by Aegisthus, 
still devoted as ever to me. 

For there, as our broad shield of confidence, lies, outraging his 
wife, my husband—the darling of each Chryseis in the Trojan camp !— 
and with him his captive, his auguress, his oracle-monger mistress, 
who shared with him faithfully even the ship’s bench and the canvas! 
But they did it not unpunished! For he lies as ye see, and she, having 
sung swan-like her last sad song of death, lies by him loveably, adding 
to the sweet of my triumph a spice of sex. 

Eld. Ah, could some death come quick, which without agony, 
without pillowed watch, might bring to us endless sleep, now that our 
kindest protector is laid low, who having much endured for a woman’s 
sin *, hath by a woman lost his life! 

Oh...Helen, who didst alone destroy that multitude, that great 
multitude of lives at Troy, now, for thy final crown, thou hast destroyed 
one, the stain of whose murder shall not be washed away! Surely 
there hath been in this house a hard-fought rivalry of fatal wives. 


1 The conjectureof Wieseler,dwédice o’, But I think it injurious and (for reasons 
ἀπέταμεν σ᾽, should perhaps have been explained in Appendix II.) unnecessary. 
mentioned in the note, as a simple re- 3 To be accurate, the word should be 


Storation of the syllabic correspondence. ambiguous between woman and w/e, 
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Oh earth, earth, would that thou hadst received me, before I had seen 
my lord laid thus low in the silver-sided bath! Who shall bury him? 
Who sing his dirge? Wilt thou dare to do it, thou, that hast slain thy 
husband, dare to lament his parted soul? The compensation will 
scarce atone the offence! But who will stand over the hero’s grave and 
pour forth the tearful praise with heart that truly aches ? 

Ci. It belongs not to thee to regard this care. By us he fell, he 
died, and we will bury him, not with weeping of his household, no, but 
Iphigenia his daughter, as is fit, will meet her father with joy at the swift 
passage of the sorrowful ford, and fling her arms around him, and give 
him a kiss. 

Eld. ‘Thus is reproach answered with other reproach! ‘Tis a hard 
case to judge. The spouer spoiled, the slayer amerced! And it 
abides, while Zeus abides on his throne, that to him that doeth it shall 
be done: for lawful is it. Who can expel the cursed breed from the 
house? It is a kind that sticketh fast. 

Oh earth, earth, would that etc. 

C7. Up to this death it hath truly followed prophecy, but I now am 
ready to swear a compact with the Fortune of the house of Pleisthenes, 
that we accept, hard though it be, what is done, if henceforth he will 
leave this house and harass with kin-murder some other race. A part 
of the wealth is not much to me who have it all, and moreover I am 
content if I but nd the palace of this internecine frenzy. 

[Enter AEGISTHUS etc. ] 

Accisthus. Wail, kindly dawn of the day that brings justice! 
This hour I will confess that from above earth gods look upon and 
avenge the woes of men, now that I see in a robe of the Furies’ 
weaving this man lying as I would, and paying for what the hands of 
his father devised. 

For Atreus, ruling in Argos, this man’s father, being questioned in 
his sovereignty by Thyestes, who was (to make all clear) father to me 
and brother to Atreus himself, banished him from his house and from 
the country also. And Thyestes, having returned as a suppliant to the 
hearth, found, unhappy man, safety so far, that his life-blood was not 
shed upon his father’s floor. But taking the very occasion of his 
arrival, Atreus, the impious father of this slain man, pretending, with 
eagerness little welcome to my father, to hold a glad day of festival, 
served him a banquet of his children’s flesh. Of the extremities, the 
foot-parts and fingered hands, he put a mince on the top, sitting down 
with tables apart. And not knowing it at the moment for what it was, 
he took of the meat disguised, and ate of a meal, which, as thou seest, 
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hunger, which doth not mate peaceably with high spirit, will not leave 
him till he is mild. 

Eld. Why then of thy cowardice didst thou not butcher the victim 
alone? Why, to the defilement of our country and our country’s gods, 
join the wife with thee in the murder? Oh, doth Orestes haply live, 
that by grace of fortune he may return to this land and slay this pair 
victoriously ? 

Aeg. Nay then, if thou wilt so say and dp, thou shalt have a lesson 
at once! 

A Soldwr of Aegisthus. Come on, comrades! Our work is not far 
off now. 

Aeg. Comeon! Make ready! Draw every man his sword! 

Eld. Nay, I too, sword in hand, am prepared to die. 

Soldier. ‘Todie!’ An acceptable word! We take the moment. 

CZ Nay, dearest, let us do no more ill. What is done is much 
to reap, a bitter harvest. Begin pain with enough; but let us have no 
bloodshed. Go ye at once and confine these old men to their destined 
dwelling-place before they come to harm (?). What we arranged should 
have stood'. And if we should find that enough has been inflicted, 
there we will stop, sore smitten as we have been by the heavy heel* of 
fate. 

Aeg. And must they thus flaunt the folly of their tongues against 
me, and tempt fate with a fling of such high words ? 

C7. And when they lose their senses, must he who is master of 
them do the like? 

Eld. It is not the way in Argos to fawn upon a villain ! 

Aeg. Well, I will come up with thee one of these days yet. 

Eld. Not if heaven guide Orestes back to the land. 

Aeg. I know myself how exiles feed upon hopes. 

Eld. Go on, make thee fat, and befoul the good cause, as thou 
canst. 

Aeg. Be sure thou shalt make me amends for this kind insolence ! 

Eld. Brag, brag with boldness, like a cock beside his hen ! 

C7, Care not for this idle barking. I and thou will make good 
order, being masters in this house. 


1 Taking ἀρκεῖν for καιρὸν. fighting cock. Aeschylus draws upon 
2 Modern English will hardly bear the __ this pastime for poetry more than once. 
Greek metaphor from the ‘spur’ of the 
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(Zhe numbers are those at the head of the notes indicated.) 


A. 


-a, Doric in senarius, 1178 

a, retained in place of ἡ after », 101 
ἀβλαβείᾳ, 1007 

ἁβρότιμος, 694 

ἄγκαθεν, App. A 

ἀγνύναι ὕλην, 699 

ἀγοραῖοι θεοί, go 

ἀγνιάτης, 1065 

᾿Αγυιεύς, 1246 

ἀγών, ἀγωνία, 1144 

ἀγών, meeting, 836 

ἀγώνιοι θεοί, 518 

ἅδιστος, App. Καὶ 

ἄεπτος, 146 

-at, elision of (?), 381 (see 42. II.) 
αἰνεῖν, 97 

alvos, neuter (?), 1547 
αἰτοῦμαι, [am asked, 150 
αἰχμή, impulse, 489 

αἰών, 238 

ἀκασκαῖος, 740 

ἀκόρεστος, ggo 

dxéperos (?), 1105 

ἄκρας ἀπὸ φρενός, 796 

ἄκων, without will, 189 
ἀλέγειν, 1550 

᾿Αλέξανδρος, 61, 375, 708, 713 
ἄλη, 204 

ἄλλος τις for ἕτερός ris, 1267 
ἀλοίδορος, App. Καὶ 


ἁλουργής, ἁλουργίς, 937 
ἁμάρτιον, 541 
ἀμάω, 973, 1028 
ἀμφίλεκτος, 872 
dy, anticipatory, 1032 
ἄν, with past tense of indicative (con- 
jectural), 924, 1251 
ἄν, with subjunctive, as modified impera- 
tive, 1346 
ἄνακτος, or 
ἀνακτός, App. W 
ἀναστένειν, 551 
ἀνδρακὰς καθῆσθαι, 1594 
ἀνειπεῖν, 379 
ἀνελεύθερος, 1495 
ἀνήρ, 535 
dip = βροτός, 994 
ἀνθεῖν, 664 
ἄνθος, wreath, 1457 
ἀντήλιος, 524 
ἀξίφυλλος, 699 
dticraros, 1468 
dop (?), 1532 
᾿Απαγχομένη, 1107 
ἀπανθίζειν, 1662 . 
ἄἅπαππος, 313 
ἀπαρκεῖν, 380 
ἄπαρχος, 1226 
ἀπένθητος, 886 
ἀπήμαντος, 380 
ἀποιμώζω, 341 
ἀποπτύσαι, 1101 
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ἀπόσκοπος, 467 

ἀποστέγειν, 504 

ἄπτερος φάτις, 188 

ἀρά, 464 

apd, 1616 

ἀρὰ ἄσπονδος, 1234 

ἀρκεῖν, 380 

ἁρμός, 670 

ΚΆρτεμις, 1107 

ἄρχειν, fo be agyressor, 1831 

ἄρχεσθαι ὕμνον etc., 1191 

ἄσπονδος dpd, 1234 ° 

Grat, 731 

ἄτη, ruin, 810 

arlrns, ἄτιτος, 72 

-aros, adjectives in, from substantives in 
-μα, 121 

αὐλαβείᾳ, 1007 

αὐτός, 684, 871, 1590 

αὐτόχθονος (?), 541 

αὐτόχθων, 541 

ἀφίεσθαι (γυναῖκα), App. Καὶ 


Β. 


βαίνω, aor. middle, 770 
βάλλειν -Ξ ἔρρειν, App. V 
βίαιον, πρὸς τὸ, 133 
βιαίως, 102 

βίαν, πρὸς, 867 

βίον κτείνειν, 1361 
βλάβη, hindrance, 1533 
Bon = βοήθεια, 1348 
βουλή, 875 

βοῦς, proverbial, 36 
βραβεύς, 238 

Bpltew, pp. F 

βρότοι-- αἵματα, 232 


βωμός, 392, 531 
r. 


y, doubling of as a graphic device, 112, 
1164 

γάρ, 227 

γάρ, justifying (not proving) what was 
previously said, 1204 

γέννα, as a plural term, 121 

γενναίως, by nature, 1197 

γενοῦ, periphrastic imperative made with, 
origin of, 97 
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γεραρός, 722 

γίγας, 696 

γνώμην, παρὰ, 922 

γυνή, term of abuse, 1625 


A. 


δέ, apodotic with resumptive pronoun 
(σὺ δέ), 1045 

δέ (and γάρ), postponed in the sentence, 
232, 308, 743» 954, 1290, 1573» 1590 

δέ, resumptive, 12, 194 

δέ, for ἀλλά, 1062 

δεῖγμα, sign, App. 5 

δεῖγμα, display, 783 

δεῖπνον, 142 

δέκατον ἦμαρ, 509 

δέρη, 341 

δημόκραντος, 464 

δημόκρατος, 464 

δημορριφής, 1616 

διαπονεῖσθαι, 19 

δικαιοῦν, 308 

δική (δικεῖν), 1227, App. X 

δίκη, wont, custom, 261 

δικηφόρος, 530 

διψία χθών, App. M 

δρόμοι, 121 

δρόσος and Epon, 147 

dvoayis, 1164 

δυσπυθής, 1254 


ἐβάμην, 770 

ἐγγονεῖν, 385 

ἔγγονος, 385 

ἐγρήγορος (?), 358 

εἰ, concessive, 357, 359 

εἰ δ᾽ od», 681, 1026 

εἴ που, 524 

εἰκός, with dative, 580, 422. N 

Εἰλείθνια, 136 

εἴργω (ἔρξω), 1657 

εἰρημένα, τὰ, what was commanded, 
App. G 

εἰρομένη λέξις, 1532 

εἰς (apaveray), 392 

ἑκούσιος, 794 

ἐκπάτιος, App. B 
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ἐκτείνειν, 820, 1227 

ἐκτελής, 105 

éxparws, 708 

ἐκχεῖν, 334 

ἑκὼν φάναι, 1613 

ἐλαία, 498 

ἑλένας, 693 

ἐλεύθερος, 1495 

ἐμβαίνω, with accusative, 1566 
ἕμπαιος, 196 

ἔμπεδος, wise, App. V 
ἐπανθίζεσθαι, 1457 

ἐν, of ‘circumstance’, 487, 690, 909 
ἔνθηρος, 566 

ἕπειν, ἕπεσθαι, 146 

ἐπεῖναι, 552 

ἐπεισφρέω, 855 

ἐπεύχετος, 1475 

ἐπί, of the object of an action, 6: 
ἐπιαίνω, 288 

ἐπίδικος, 1605 

ἐπικρανέω, 1339 

ἐπιλέγεσθαι (ἐπελέχθην), 1499 
ἐπινέμεσθαι, Passive, 401 
ἐπιφημίζεσθαι, 1172 
ἐπορθριάζειν, 29 

ἔπος (ἔπη) κεύθειν, 701 
ἐρικύματος, (21 

ἔρις ἐρίδματος, 1461 (see also 1Ο11) 
ἕρκος, 267 

Epon, 147 

ἐστί, ἔστι, 436 

ἔστι, 676 

ἑστίαι, 1436 

Eras (?), 763 

ἐτητύμως, 177, 687 

εὖ, assonance on, 557», 797 
εὔθετος, 451 

εὐσεβεῖν, transitive (Ὁ), 350 
εὔτολμος, 1297 

εὐφρόνη, two meanings, 276 
ἐφῆσθαι πύλαις, etc., 1216 
ἔχειν, take, receive, 670, 724 
ἔχεσθαι, stop, 1659 

ἐών for ὦν, App. Ὁ 


Η. 


«ἢ, preserved in Chorus, 385, 427, 715 


“ἢ, Epic, as an archaism, 580 


ἥβαι, 111 

ἡδονή, flattery, 854 
ἡδύς, App. Καὶ 
ἡμερόφατος, 82 
ἥπιος, 1631 


ἢ που, 524 


Θ. 
θᾶκοι, 524 : 
θάλασσα, ritual meaning of, 422. O 
θάρσος, 794 
θαυμάζειν, construction of, 1198 
θεῖος, miraculous, 484 
θέμις, absolutely, like xpéwy, 224 
θερμόνουξ, 1171 
θηριοῦσθαι, 566 
θιγή, 431 
θνύσκω (τέθνηκα), 544 
θράσος, 794 
θρασύνειν, transitive and intransitive, 232 
θραῦμα, 1164 
θριγκός, θριγκόω, 1283 
θύειν, 1234 
θύελλα, 810 
θνηλή, 810 
θύομαι, 142 
θύος, fury, 1409 
θυραία, substantive, 1039 


I. 


-tas (dpylas), 117 

-tkos, adjectives in, 1510 
tvs, 718 

σο-, in compounds, 75, 1471 
ἰσοτριβής (?), 1444 

ἰσόψνχος, 1471 

ἱστοτριβής, 1444 


Κι 


καθαιρεῖν, condemn, 408 
xal=and particularly, 4 
xalpos, mortal, 1342 
καλά, as invocation, 146 
κάρτα, App. U 

καταξιῶ, 577 

καταπνεῖν, 107 
karapplrrew, 875 
κατεργάζεσθαι, 531 
κάτοικος, 1284 
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κέλευθος = ὁδός, cuing, 132, 434 

κεράννυμι, metaphorical application to 
contracts, 464 

κινεῖν, 88 

κλάβη, 880 

κλάζω, App. E 

κλάζω, App. E 

κλύω -εκλύζω, 1181 

κολλᾶν, metaphorically, 1565 

κομίζειν, 794 

κόνις xdows πηλοῦ, App. M 

κόσμῳ, 524 

κρατήρ, figure for a bond or league, 1396 

κράτος, victory, 1473 

κρίνω, prefer, 477 

κρίσις, choosing, 1287 

κτῆνος, 133 

κτήσιος, 1022 

κύριος, 869 

κύων, ἡ, term of contempt, 1227, 42. X 


A. 


λάκτισμα Selxvov, 1601 
λαμπτηρουχία, 881 

λέξις εἰρομένη, 1532 
λεύσιμον θῦμα, 1107 
λήθομαι, 39 

λύήτειραι, 1234 

λύτωρ, 1234 

λίμμα (ἄλιμμα, λεῖμμα, ἄλειμμα ὃ), App. C 
λίπτομαι, 867 

λοιδορεῖν, λοιδορία, App. Καὶ 
λύρας, ἄνευ, 9ῷο 


M. 


μάζα δουλία, 1025 

μάντις, use of sign by, 42. S 

μάστιξ, 647 

μεγάλα, adv., 392 

μέλας, red, 1005, 1510 

μελλώ (2), 1355 

μέν, position of, 739 

μέν, not always inserted where admissible, 
11g! 

μέν rot, separate force, 934 

μεσόμφαλος, 1040 

μή, with pres. subj., as independent sen- 
tence, 353 

μήτε... μήτ᾽ οὖν, 371 
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μήτηρ, matron (?), 1234 
μοῖρα, division, 133 

μοῖρα, part, 1588 

μόρος, ‘means of death’, 1380 
μυθοῦσθαι, 1367 


N. 


vg = ῥεῖ (ἢ), 1480 

val, App. U 

νείκη = veixos (ὃ), 1376 

velpa (?), 1480 

vetpos (?), 1480 

νέον, adverb, 1625 

γῆστις, plural νήστεις (?), 343 
yyrepos (?), 1617 

νικᾷ δ᾽ ὁ πρῶτος κτλ., App. H 
νόμος ὄρθιος, 1150 


a. 


ξυν-, etc., see συν-, ete. 
-tw, -ta, tenses in, 686 


0. 


ὅδε, emphatic, the present, the last, 1041 

ὅδε, explained by gesture, 504, 937, 1566 

056s, metaphorically for the journey of 
life, 105 

ola, how, 1227 

οἶδα, emphatic sense, 1193 

οἶκος, store, 953 

ofras, olrys, 720 

ὄκνος, App. T 

ὁρᾶν, beware, 1623 

ὀργαί, 69 

ὄρθιος νόμος, 1150 

ὅρκος, 1107 

ὁρμαίνειν, 1387 

ὅσσος, ὅσσον, peak, 475 

ὅτετεδταν, 762 

οὐδὲ “γὰρ...;, 1514 

οὐδέν, emphatic negative, 783 

οὔ ποτε, οὐδέν ποτε, emphatic negative, 
1042 

οὔπω, never, as strong negative, 683 

οὐράνιοι θεοί, go 

Οὐρανός, Κρόνος, Ζεύς, 170, 178 

-otxos, 881 

ὄψανον, App. F 
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II. 
παιάν, 254 
παιδιορραντήριον, 1077 
παῖς, 722 


παῖς, servant, 397 

παῖς and τέκνον, App. B 

καιών, 1246 

πάλαιος (from πάλη), 1376 

παλίγκοτος, 865 

παμονή (πάομαι), etc., 995 

πάμπροσθε, 715 

παρά in παρὰ τοσοῦτον, παρ᾽ ἕν, etc., 1068 

παραμάω, 973 

παραπέμπειν, 441 

παρασκοπεῖν, 1151 

παράσταθμος (?), 1029 

πάραυτα, 738 

πάρεξις, 1510 

. wapnécs (?), 561 

πάριξις (?), 561 

πάτος, App. B 

πειθήμων, 429 

πειθώ, 106 

πένθεια, App. L 

πενθήμων, 429 

wep- for wept-, 1144 

περίπεμπτα, περίπεμψις, 88 

πηλός, App. Μ 

πῆμα, οἵ ἃ ὅρκος, 1107 

πίστευμα, 862 

πλοῦτος, emphatic sense, 940 

πνεῖν, metaphorically of spirit, 1234 

πνεῖν, compounds of, double sense, 107 

πνεύειν, 107 

ποικίλος, τὰ ποικίλα, 916 

wotos ; 290 

πόλις -- πολῖται, 308 

ποτᾶσθαι, metaphorically of person or 
thing renowned, 580 

πρᾶγμα, exaction, 1532 

πρᾶξις, 267 

πράσσω, absolutely, 1288 

πρέτει, ts naturally, 439 

πρεπόντων, gen. absol., 1394 

wpo-, ἐπι-, correlative, 42. E 

πρόβουλος, 397 


πρόδικος, 457 
πρόδουλος, vicarius, 936 
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προσδοκᾶν, suppose, 689 
προσείειν (2), 807 
προσεικάζειν, 173 

προσῆσθαι, 1190 

πρόσπαιος, 359 

προστρέπω, 737 

προστρέφω (?), 737 
πρόστριμμα, 398 

πρόσφαγμα, App. Z 
προτέλεια, 65, 237 

προτιμᾶν, with genitive, 1672 
προφήτης, 1083 

προφήτης δόμων, App. Καὶ 
πρόφρων, προφρόνως, App. E 
πυρὸς opayal, 1041 


πῶ -- ποῦ, 1508 


Ρ. 
ῥήγνυμι, 519 
ῥίπτειν βουλήν, 875, 1616 
ῥύσιον, 540 

Σ. 
σαίνειν, 787 


σάρξ, muscle, 71 
σειραφόρος, 1640 
σημαντήριος, 614 

σῖγα, 456 

σπέρμα, 531 
σποδεῖσθαι, 676 
στάζειν, 189 

στάσις φόνον, 1105, 1107 
στρουθός, 152 

σύ (σοι), 501 

σύγκοτος, 463 
σύμβολος, 150 
συμπνεῖν, 196 
σύμφντος, 150 

σύν, instrumental, 661 
συνέμβολον, 973 
σύνευνος σελμάτων, 1443 
συνήγορος, 812 

σὺν θεοῖς, 004 

σφαγαὶ πυρός, 1041 
σφενδόνη, 995, App. Τ 
σχεδρός, σχεθρός, 1294 
σωματοφθορεῖν, 930 
σωτὴρ νεκρῶν, 1385 
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T. 


ταγή (rags), 813 

ταῦτα δέ, 551, 1319 

re, 116, 128 

τε and δέ, 296, 1585, App. Y 

τε.. δέ, 1573 

τε.. καί, GS...50, 334 

TE...TE, α5...50, ἢ 

ΤΕ. τε, coupling closely related descrip- 
tions, 1226 

τεκμήριον, billel, 344 

τελέθειν, 100, 473 

τέλειος, of a victim, 963, 1505 

τέλος, final decision, 925 

τέμνειν, as term in medicine, 17 

τεύχω, ἐτευξάμην, 153 

τέχναι, of the mantic art, prophecy, 260, 
1125 

τηρεῖν, 1193 

τί, representing a verb, 79, 926 

τί γάρ; 1134 

τί οὐ; 561 

τίθεσθαι, fo score, as in ἃ game, 32 

τίω -- ἀξιῶ, with genitive, 933 

τό, etc., as demonstrative, 322, 362 

τό, etc., as relative, 354, 531 

τὸ γάρ, 755 

τὸ δέ, 755 

τὸ μὲν... τὸ δέ, O95 


τὸ μή, with infinitive, depending on φο- 


βεῖσθαι, φόβος, 14 
Tord, Torn, etc., App. E 
τὸ πᾶν, 437 
τὸ πᾶν, οὐ, 082 
τόσσος, 146 
τότε, before, 790 
τούτων μὲν οὕτω, 041 
τρέπειν νόσον, 841 
τριβή, 471 
τύραννος, 819 (see Zranslation) 
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T. 
ὕμνου ἄρχεσθαι, etc., 1191 


ὑπάρχειν (Twos), fo make a beginning of, 
1656 


ὑπνόω, 189 
ὑπό (?), 1163 
ὑπό, with dative, 883 
ὑπτίασμα, 1283 

Φ. 
φᾶ-, Pa, 82 


φάναι ἑκών, 1612 


᾿ φάτις, address, 616 


φθόνοι, 824 
φιλήτωρ (ἢ), 1445 
φίλως ἐμοί, 1581 
φόβος αἱματοσταγής, 1307 
φόνευσις, 1321 
φρήν, App. E 
φρόνημα, presumplion, 739 
φυτάλμιος, 339 
φωνῶν (εἶπε), 215 
X. 
χαῖρε, 544 
χαίρειν, with dative, 577 
χαίρειν, τὸ, 503 
χαλκοῦ Badal, 617 
χαρά, 722 
χαρίζεσθαί τι, 315 
χάρις, charm, 383 
χελιδών, 1034 


χηλή, 1660 
χρέος, obligation, 464 
Vv. 
ψαμμίον, 973 
yudos, 987 
2. 


ws, in limiting or qualifying sense, 347 
ὥστε (ἔστιν ὥστε), 1394 


INDEX II: 


ENGLISH. 


(Only such references are given in this Index as could not conveniently 
find a place in the foregoing.) 


A. 


Abstract for concrete ({πάρεξις Ξε τὸ παρε- 
χόμενο»), 1510 
Accusative in apposition to the action, 
653. 734 
in apposition to the action, preceding 
the verb, 245 
of duration of time (uépos), 561 
of ‘motion to’, extension of, 300 
Adjective, verbal, with construction of 
verb, 1075 
neuter used as substantive, 273 
treated as participle, 726 
Adverb with dependent case, 1581, 1590 
‘Acolic’ form of περι- in compounds, 
[144 
Anapaests, hiatus in, 785 
Aorist in Oratio Obliqua with future 
tense (?), 680 
participle expressing action contempo- 
raneous with that of aorist verb, 300 
Apollo, image of, worn by priestess (?), 
1265 
Apollo and Cassandra, 1201 
Apostrophe to the absent, 1133, 83 
to the speaker’s self, 970 
Apposition, 105, 296, 740, 805, (τὰ μὲν 
yap éorlas) 1040, 1230, 1380, 1461, 
1479, 1645 
Ares, cannibal rites of, 647 


Ares, cannibal god, 1510 

Argolis, natural division of, 47. M 

Argos, emblems of, 815, 816, 817 

Artemis ᾿Απαγχομένη, 1107 

Article, Aeschylean use of, 30, 60, go, 
133, 187, 300, 336, 347, 396, 491, 
519, 589, 692, 694, 768, 887, 808 
(see Zranslation), 980, 1144, 1603, 
1621 

Asyndeton between contrasted 
(φίλων ὑπ᾽ ἐχθρῶν), 1271 

Attraction of relative in form τό etc., 964 


terms 


B. 


Bathos, intentional, 893, 4/7. Q 

Betrothal, ritual of, 65 

Broken sentence (indignation), 1625 

Burden, repetition, in singing, 1191, 1456, 
1490, 1539 

Burial, ‘to cloak oneself in earth ’, 860 


C. 


Caesura, affecting the sense, 1251 

Capital of pillar, 1283, 1339 

Chorus, number of, 1347 
Second, 363, 506, 618, 631 (see 7rans- 
lation), 1522, 1649, App. J 

Clause, coordinate, where English would 

have subordinate, 360, 575 

independent for dependent, 1110 
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Clause, independent for dependent in 
antithesis, 1421 
with finite verb instead of participle, 
1287, 1455 
Colour of shields, interprets a symbol, 
App. C 
Column, 1283, 1339 
Composition of adjectives in -ς etc., 439 
of substantives and adjectives, 397 
Condylea, ritual of, 1107 
Council (place of), 524 


D. 
Dactyl, initial, 4 
Dative ‘absolute’, 437, 1298, App. Z 
ethic, 504 
ethic, indefinite (σοι), sor 
‘of interest’, 27, 580, 422. A 
of interest in relation to the sentence, 
737 1259 
instrumental-local with προβαίνω or 
wpooBalyw, 1510 
instrumental, with ἐκχεῖν, 334 
instrumental of purchase, 794 
personal instrumental, 618 
‘ possessive’ or ‘ of interest’, 1055 
possessive, combined with another 
dative, 139 
quasi-local of person, App. V 
signifying succession (τοῖσι 
θανών), 1337 
of ‘thing affected’, 1585 
Doric forms, 686, 693, 1508 


θανοῦσι 


E. 


Elision of words having the quantity ~~, 
898 
Ellipse of optative with ἄν, supplied from 
foregoing clause, 1007 
of part of the subject, irregular, 565 
(of indignation), 1625, 1633 
in one clause of antithesis, 855 
of verb with wés;, 1373 
of verb to be supplied from verbal 
adjective, 483 
of verb supplied from previous clause, 
1328 
of verb common to two opposed clauses, 
796 


ENGLISH. 


Ellipse in τούτων μὲν οὕτω, 941 
of substantive in rpowala, θυραία, 1039 
of ὦν, 484 
of ὧν with εἰδέναι and adjective, 547 
with ὥσπερ οὖν etc., 1170 
Ephymnium, 1456, 1490, 1539 
‘Epic’ forms in Chorus, 189, 724, 737) 
App. D 
Epithet, personal, transferred to feelings 
etc., App. B 
transference of, 159 
Epode, recitative, not strophic, 165 
Espousal, ritual of, 65 
Etymologicum Magnum, false citation 
by, 4p. D 
Evil eye, App. R 


F. 


Fork or flesh-hook, 647 
Future, second person of, in place of the 
general ris, 69 


G. 
Gender in partitive expression (ὁ ὕστατος 
τοῦ χρόνου), 1299 
partitive in ὕπατοι λεχέων, App. B 
Genitive of agent following negative adj., 
App. Κα 
adjectival ‘of equivalent’ (ἤματος μέρος), 
561 
after adjectival substantive δία γυναικῶν 
etc., 1162 
of definition, combined with another 
genitive, 1447 
local, 1040 
of local or quasi-local relation with 
adverb (κεῖται φιλήτως τοῦδε), 1445 
of person with θαυμάζειν, 1198 
Geryon, 860 
Gods, first salutation to, 801 
Goldsmith, metaphor of, 445 


H. 


Heracles as a slave, 1025 

Hermes, patron of heralds, 519 

Hesychius, origin of false gloss in, 133 

Hiatus, as a method of punctuation, 785 
after re, 1103 

Hippolytus, 1007 


INDEX 71. 


Horse, as the type of Argos, 815, 816 
Hunger as a symbolical portent, 133 
Husband and wife, 422. R 
Hyperbole (ὑπὲρ ἄστρων), 377 


I. 

Imperative, periphrastic with γενοῦ, origin 
of, 97 

Imperfect tense in antithesis to present, 
1286 

Infanticide, 1218 

Infinitives, consecutive, one depending on 
the other, 1173 

Interrogative, double, 1340 

Tonic form, irregularly used, 659 


L. 


Law, ancient criminal, 537 

Leda (Λήδας γένεθλον), 905 

Legends of mythology morally interpreted, 
170 

Lyre at feasts, 980 


M. 


Masculine gender of collective, notwith- 
standing feminine gender of indi- 
viduals, 338 

Medicine and surgery, terms of, in poetry, 
189 

Metaphor of the ‘falling house’, 1531 

of the woman working at night, ΙΟἹ 5 

Metaphorical language, crossed with 
literal, 841 

Metaphors, bold combination of, 137 

Middle voice, 142, 153 


N. 


Negative phrases, in the same sentence, 
collision of, 561 | 

Neuter, dative substantival (φίλοις with 
friendliness), 1373 

‘Nominativus pendens’, 995, 1479 


O. 


Oath, superstitious view of, 1197 


of the gods, 1289 


Olive-wreath, use of, at Argos, 498, 
App. M 
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Optative, in coordinate clause (quasi- 
concessive) for English indicative, 
where main clause is optative, 360 
in dependent clause (temporal, modal 
etc.), where principal clause is opta- 
tive, 264, 331 
archaic, imperative use of, 557, 936, 
1373 
deliberative, 628 
expressing acquiescence in result, 964 
expressing admission of probability, 
1162 
with a» in hypothetical clause, 921 
with ὅπως ἄν, 376 
Orphic discipline, 1007 


P. 


Participle with substantive, as Latin capta 
urbs, the taking of the city, 118, 645 
use of, τὸ φανέν, proof, 490 
subordination of, to another participle, 
186, 561 
with λέγειν, 281 
and verb, 418, 605, 610, 970, 1031, 
1036, 1052, 1548 
κατὰ σύνεσιν, irregular construction of, 
561 
with τλῆναι, 1025 
passive, use of, 867 
Pause after first foot of senarius, used for 
emphasis, 13, 537, 835, 912, 1047, 
1079, 1083, 1123, 1225 
after second foot of senarius, 1444 
after fourth foot of senarius, 1215 
Pelopidae, wealth of, 1573 
Persians, destruction of Athens by the, 
532 
Personification, 160, 807, 885, 973, 990, 
1025, 1055, 1416, 1435, 1641 
Philomela, 1144 
Pillar, 1283, 1339 
Plataea, allusion to, 42. G 
Pleiads, setting of, 817, App. P 
Plural and singular, variation between, 549 
of a single subject, representing English 
indefinite article, 192 
of words of feeling, φθόνοι etc., 824 
Preposition as adverb, 263, 591, 756, 
1270, 1358, 1414, 1644 
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Present tense in prophecy, 1339 Subjunctive with ay, as imperative, 1346 
Pronoun, obscurity arising from omission Substantive, construction depending on, 
of, 1594 as upon a verb, 186, 804, 866, 1287, 
demonstrative (ὅδε), resuming subject 1365, 1630 
with emphasis, 650 
Purple dye, value of, 950 T. 
. Theft, ancient law of, 537 
R. Thyestean feast, 136, 1075, 1583 
Relative, attraction of, 964 Tmesis, 1599 
- Troezen, ritual of, 1107 
S. 

Sacrifice (48acros θυσία), 157 V. 

by περίπεμψις, 88 ‘Vanity’ (τὸ μάταν»), 175 

by stoning and by strangulation, 1107 Verb, finite, instead of participle, 1287, 
Salt water, ritual use of, 449. O 1455 ᾿ 
Sea, as a type of water, 1408 clause (independent) substituted for 
Seal, metaphor of, 614 participial or other dependent clause 
Shield, as a symbol, 4pp. C in antithesis, 318 
‘Sleep’ of a dormant pain, 189 Verbal adjective governing case, 434 
‘ Spear-hand ’=right, 119 ‘equivocation, 276, 530, 702, 1376, 
Stoning as a method of sacrifice, 1107 1456, 1623 . 
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